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PREFACE 

Jlir TBB BDtT9»* 



. To speak particularfy of the meritt of the little 
volumes, comprised in this book would be unnecessary. 
The public have already expressed their opinion of them 
by the several editions which have been called for. 

The English edition, from which this work was copied, is 
embellished with copperplate cuts; it ijk»s thought best 
here to omit these, excepting the one used for the Fron- 
tispiece, to reduce tht pi^se^f^ie vokme which would 
otherwise have been considtJraWy augmented^ Cuts badly 
executed, as we^e -'those in the American editions of the 
histories of South and North Atyieric^, were judged inex- 
pedient. 

The author of the work, being an Englishman, will ap- 

' pear, perhaps to some not to have expressed himself, in 

certain instances, with sufficient respect for the American^ 

character and achievements in the late glorious revolution, 

which terminated in the independence of our country. 

But it must be evident to every one, upon the bare inspec- 
tion of the platCt which is here selected for a Frontispiece, that 
it would never have been admitted into Mr. Cooper's history 
of North America, had he entertained sentiments unfriendly 
to our cause. Nay the cut itself which is th» Temple of 
Liberty, with the portraits of the illustrious Washington and 
Franklin and the insignia of American ereatness and glory 
displayed in front is calculated, as it{rmust]^he eye of the 
youthful reader to excite in his breast patflodc emotions. 

.The preface of the particular histories have been pre- 
served ; and no alterations have been made in any part of tbe^ 
work except of a few typographical errors. 



iV -, PREFACE. 

With i^espect to the execution of the work the present ed- 
itor and publisher hopsis that it will be such as to meet the 
approbation of his subscribers and of literary institutions for 
yojLith by whom an elementary treatise of this kind is much 
needed. He regrets, that it was not in his power to render 
this vplume more eligible for the purpose than it is by the 
insertion of the histories pf Gaul and England by the same 
author. 

THE EDITOR. 
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CHAP. 1, 

Gll££C£, in its e«4ie«t infancy^ was a cornHnatioii of Ktde rtstes^ 
Mch governed by it» respective «ovepeigii, yet att uniting^ lor thexY 
mutual safety asid generid advantage. Their intestine contentionst 
l)OWever» w^k; c&med on with great animosity ; md, as it happen* 
in all petty states under the dominion of a single commander, tfav 
jealousies of the princes were a ^ontimial cause of discord. Fnmr 
this distressful situation, those states, by degisees, began to emerge $ 
SL different spirit began to seize the people, and, sick of the con«- 
teations of their princes, they desired to be free. A spirit of lib- 
erty prevailed all over Greece, and a general chasige of govemmmit 
was effected in every part of the country, except in Iktecedonia. 
Thus monarchy gftve way to a republican government, which, lmir« 
ever, was diversified into as many various ibrms as thaw WRreiiil- 
fer^t cities, according to the pecuBar character of eacfa%eof^. 
Though these cities seemed to diflfer from each other in timvr 
laws and interests, yet they were united by one jsomnon language* 
one i^tetigion, and a -national pride, that taught them even to con* 
sidUr dA other nations as barbarous and feeble. £ven l&^ypt its^ 
from whence tliey had derived many of their arts and in«titatioDB» 
waaconsideredrin a very subordinate light. To makie tiiis tmieR 
amoh^ the states of Greece stiU stronger, there were gamea imrtl* 
tttted in di^rent parts of the counti^', with rewards for exceHenee 
in every pursuit. These spoots were instituted for very serious' 
and o«eful purposes : tiiey aflbrded an opportunity lor the severst- 
states 'meeting together ; they ^ave' them a greater zeal ^ i^tm 
common religion ; they exercised the youths for the purjkises of 
war, and encreased that vigour and activity, wbreh xmvt then «f 
the'Utnme^t isnpopt«lnce in<decLd'mg the fate of a battle. - 

Tii^ chief bond of Pinion, however, arose from the council €if 
the ilfiH^etyona, which was instituted by Amphictyon, king ef 
Athens, 4lK»ttt the year 3500, and was appointed t& be held twice 
a 3re«r 4t Thermopylae, to deliberate lor the general t^K>d «if ^ose 
states* of ^thsse'defMitks it was(compo«e4. The itntes who saiM! 
dlb|iKticli^t0^is icounciW wtew 4Eweli«i «i»^y> the "EfaiiisUsni* Hm 
B 
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Thebans, the Dorians, the lonians, the Ferhaabeans, the Ma|^<> 
oatesy the Locrians, the Oetans, the Pthiotes, the Maleans, the 
Phocians, and the Delopians. Each of these cities, which had a 
rigfht to assist at the Amphictyonic council, was obliged to send 
two deputies to every nieeting. . The one was entitled the Hier- 
omnemon, who took care of die interests of religion ; the other 
was called the Pylagoras, and had in charge the civil interests of 
his community. 

This confederacy united the Greeks for a time into a body of 
great power and greater emulation. By this association, a coun- 
try, not half so large as England, was able to dispute the empire 
mihe earth with the most powerful monarchs of the world; by this 
association, they not only made head against the numerous armies 
of Persia, but dispersed, routed, and destroyed them, reducing 
their pride so low, as to make them submit to conditions of peace, 
as shaimeilil to the conquered, as glorious to the conquerors. But, 
among an the cities of Greece. uiere were two, which by their 
IDimt, their valour, and their wisdom, particularly distinguished 
diemselves from the rest : these were Athens and Lacedxmon. 
At these cities served for examples of bravery or learning to the 
rest, and as the chief burthen of every ibjfeig^ war devolved upoft 
tben, we shall proceed td give the reader a general idea of the 
genius, character, manners, and government, of their respective 
iidiabttants. 

Though the kingdom of Lacedsemon was pot so considerable as 
that of Athens, yet, as it was of much earlier institution, it de- 
serves our first attention. Lacedsemon was, for a long time, gov- 
erned with turbulence and oppression, and required the curb of 
sevifte laiwa and rig^orous discipline. These severities and rigp[>rofis 
discipli^h were at last imposed upon it by Lycurgus, one of the 
first and most extraordinary legislators that ever appeared among 
mank^id. There is perhaps nothing more remarkable in profane 
history, yet nothing so well attested, as what relates to the lawa 
and government of Lycurgus. What indeed can be more amaz- 
ing, than, to behold a mutinous and savage race of mankind yielding 
maussiofi to laws, that controuled every seifsual pleasure, and 
etferyptivate aifection ! To behold them g^ve up for the good of 
the state, all the comforts and conveniences of private life, ahd 
making a state of domestic privacy more severe and terrible, than 
the most painful campaigns and the most warlike'du^es ! Yet aU 
this was effected by the perseverance and authority of a single 
legi^tor, who gave the first lessons of hard resignation in his own 
fenerous exam^es. 

Lycurgus was the son of Eunomus, one of 'the two kings whe 
mgiled together in Sparta : During the minority of Charilaus, 
Lycurgus acted as regent } but resolving to make himself ac- 
quainted with all the improvements of other nations, he travelled 
ittto Crete» passed over into Asia, and from thence went into Egypt. 
Bat while he was thus employed abroad, his presence was greatljr 
^Kinte^ at Immac, where everjr Aing was hastening to mtrnkj mi 
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nan. On his retorn, he found the people wetried oot with their 
own importunities, and ready to receive an}' new impretsionfl h« 
might 'attempt. He first communicated his design of altering the 
whole code of laws to his particular friends, and then hy degrees ' 
gained o^er the leading men to his party, until things being ripe 
for a change, he ordered thirty of the principal men to appear 
armed in the market place. Charilaus, who was at this time )anf, 
at first opposed the revolution, but was - soon persuaded to join in 
the measure. 

To continue the kings still with a shadow of power, he confirmed 
them in their, rights of succession as before : but diminished their 
authority by instituting a senate, which was to serve as a counter* 
poise between the prerogative and tlie people. The kings, how* 
ever, had still all their former marks of outward dignity and re- 
spect. The government hitherto had been unsteady, tending at 
one time towards despotism, at another to democracy ; but the 
•eittte instituted by Lycurgus served as a check upon both, and 
kept the state balanced in tranquillity. 

To keep the people in plenty and dependence, seems to hare 
been one of the most refined strokes in this philosopher's leg^i^- 
tion. The generality of people were at that time so poor, that ther 
were destitute of every kind of possession, while a' small namb# 
of individuals were possessed of all the lands and the wealth of the 
eountry. In order, therefore, to banish the insoleiice, the frauds 
ftnd the lu'sury of the one, as well as the misery, the repining, and 
the factious despair of the other, he -persuaded the majority, and 
forced the rest, to give up all their lands to the commonwealth, 
*nd to make a new division of them, that they might all live to- 

Sther in perfect equality. Thus aU the sensual goods of life were 
itributed among the governors and the governed, and stl()erk)r 
iBerit alone conferred superior distinction. 

It would, however, have answered no permanent purpose to di- 
ride the lands, if the money had been still, suffered to aocnmulate. 
1*0 prevent, therefore, all other distinctiona but that of merit, he 
fesolved to level down all fortune to one standard. He did not* 
indeed, strip those possessed of gold or silver of their propejpky i 
^t, what was equivalent, he cried down its value, and sufiered 
^thing but iron maney to pass in exchange for every commodity. 
I'his coin also he made so heavy, and fixed at no low a nte, that 
*> cut and two oxen were required to carry home a sum ecpiivalent 
V> twenty pounds English, and a whole house was necessary to 
^p it in. By these means, money was soon brought into<Umiae9 
And few troubled themselves with more than was suificient to si^ 
ply their necessaries. Thus not only riches, but their attendant 
train of avarice, firaud, rapine, and luxury, were banished from this 
simple sute. ' 

£ven these institutions were not thought sufficient to prevent that 
tendency, which mankind have to private excess A third regu- 
iation was therefore made, commanding that all meals should-be in 
Nblie* ^ He ordained, that all the men should ea\ in one 
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ball without distinction ; and k^t strtngers shovdd attempt to < 
rupt his citizens by their example, a law was expressly made af^ainat 
their entrance intathe city. By these means, frugality was not 
only made necessary, but the use of riches was at once aboUshed« 
Every man font monthly his provisions to the common stbck, wijt|i 
a little money for other contingent expences. 

So rigorous an injunction, which tiius cut off aU the delicacieft 
l^nd refinements of luxury, was by no means pleasing to the rich» 
Who took every occasion to insult the lawgiver on his liew reguU# 
^ons. The tumults it excited were frequent t And in one of thes^, 
» young fellow* whose name was Alexander, struck out one of Ly« 
•urgus's eyes ; but he had the majority of the people on his side» 
who, provoked at the outrage, delivered the young man into his 
hands to treat him with all proper severity. Lycurgus, instead of 
testifying any brutal resentment, won over his aggressor by all the 
arts of ability and tenderness, till at last, from being (»ie of the 
proudest and most turbulent men of Sparta, he became an exam^e 
of wisdom and moderation, and an useful assistant to Lycurgus in 
promoting his new institutions. 

Thus undaunted by opposition, and steady in bis designs, b« 
went on to make reformation in the manners of bis countrymen. 
As the education of youth was one of the most important objects 
4}f a le j;islator*8 care, he first instituted, that such ehildeen as, upon 
a pubhc view were deemed deformed or weakly, and unfitted for 
H future life of vigour and fatigue* should be exposed tP peyish in 
.a cavern near mount Taygetus. Those infants that were bom 
without any capital defects, were adopted as children of the state, 
and delivered to their parents to be nui'sed with severity andhsffd* 
ship* From theur tenderest age, they were accustomed to make 
no cheice in their eatine, nor to be afraid in the dark, or when left 
alone j not to be peevish or fretful, to walk liarefuot, to lie.hatd aft 
niipbts, to'wear the same ck>thes winter and summer, and to fear 
nothing from their equals. At the age of seven tliev were taken 
from their parents, and delivered over to the ohisses for their etdv 
vcation. Their discipline there whs llttl.: else tlian an apprentine* 
fhip to hardship, self-denial, and ohcdicnice. 

All. ostentatious learning was bttnished from \hifi simple xom« 
monwealth : their only study wus to obey, their oaiv. pride was ta 
suffer hardships. There was yearly a custom of wliipping them 
at .the Mhtmr of Disna, and the boy tiiut bore this punishment with 
the greatest fortitude came off victorious. £very institution seem* 
ed calculated to harden the body, and sharpen the mind for war. 
Ii> order to pceparethemfor stratagems and sudden incunsionF, the 
boys were permitted to steal fixim jeach other ; but if they were 
eaught in the fact, they were punished tor their want of dexterity. 

At twelve years old, the boys were removed into another cksa 
ef a more advanced kind. There, in order to crush the seeds of 
vice which, at thu time began to appear, their labcoir and disci* 
pline were encreased with their age. ' They had- now their skiTi^ 
■ushes betWMn parties, and their mock fights between larger bod* 
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iet. Indiese they oi^n fougfht with hands, feet* teeth* and nails 
with such obstinacy, that it was common to see them lose their 
eyes, and often their lives, before the fray was determined. Svch 
was the constant discipline of their minority, which lasted till the 
age of Uiirty, before wtuch they were not permitted to marry, to go 
into the troops, or to bear any office in the state. 

With regtfd to the idrgins, their discipline was equally strict 
with the^ former. They were inured to a constant course of labour 
and industry, until they were twenty years old, before which time 
they were not allowed to be marriageable. * 

Valour and generosity seemed the ruling motives of this new 
institution $ arms were their only exercise and employment, and 
their Ufe was much less austere in the camp than in the city. The 
Spartans were the only people in the world, to whom the time of 
war was-a time of ease and refreshment ; because then the sever- 
ity of their manners was relaxed, and the men were indulged in 
greater liberties. With them the first principles of war was never 
to torn their backs on their enemies, however disproportioned in 
fivces, nor to deliver up their arms until they resigned them 
withUfe. 

Such was the g^end purport of the institutions of "Ljcvapa, 
which from their tendency giuned the esteem and admiration of all 
the surrounding nations. The Greeks were ever apt to be dazzled 
rather with splendid than useful virtues, and praised the laws of 
Lycorgus, which at best were calculated rather to make men vrar* 
tike than hnppy, and to substitute insensibility instead of enjoyment. 

When Lycurgtts had thus completed his military institution, and 
when the form S( government he had established seemed strong 
i&d vigorous enough to support itself, his next care was to give ft 
all the permanence in his power. He therefore signified to the 
people, that something stiU remained for the completion of his 
phui, and that he was under the necessity of g^ing to consult the 
oiacle of Delphos for its advice, in the mean time he persuaded 
them to ta!ke an oath, for the strict observance of all his laws until 
his return, and then departed with a full resolution of never seeing 
Sparta more. When he was arrived at Delphos, he consulted the 
oracle, to know whether the laws he had made were sufficient to 
render the Lacedsmonians happy, and being answered, that noth« 
iQg was wanting to their perfection, he sent this answer to Sparta, 
fAd then voluntarily starved himself to death. Others fay be died 
in C^retOt ordenng his body to be burnt, and his ashev to be thrown 
into the sea. The death of this great lawgiver gave a simetion 
and authority to hisr laws, which his life was unable to confer. The 
Spartans regarded his end as the most glorious of all his actions^ 
Md a noble finishing of all his former servioes. They built a tern* 
pie, and paid divine honours to him after his death ; they consid' 
«red themselves as bound by every tie of gratitude and religion ta 
A strict observance of all his institutions ; and' the long contiiiuance 
of the SptrtMi goyemment is a proof of their pereev^vbTfT retold-; 
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CHAP. II. 



Thj^ AtX^Qkjns haviAg, for more than a century* seen tbe gopd 
•ffects of UwR in tUe reg^ulation of the Spartan commpaweMth, 
fkboot the year 3380, became desirous of bein^^ governed bv written 
|^W8. They pitched upon Draco, a man of aeknowledgiba wbdom 
and iinihakein Integrity, but riifid ^ven beyond huma^ ouiferance* 
Draco not succeeding in this busineas, Splon w»» applied to fiir 
htf -tt^v^e and assistauce^ as he was the wisest and justcst man 
In »U Athens. His great learning had acquired him the reputa- 
|«9« of being the first of the seven wise men pf G^ee«» 4s4*hMr 
teowfi' humanity procured him tl>e love and veneration of ey^ary 
wvsk amoag his fellow citizens. Solon was a native of ^lamais, jMi 
ASland dependent on Athens, but which had nevolteid.to ^nf. itself 
imder 4he {x>wer of the Megfu-ea«s. In atten^ptinglp r«i9oy#r tbif 
.If land, the Athenians had spent much blood and ti^aawre, Mntil At_ 
last wcMuried out with such Ul succe^f , a law was made, jrei\deriDir 
it capital ever to advise the recovery of their lost possessWn. <$<>» 
.Ion, however* undertook to persuade the^i to ancAjber .trisd ; sfid, 
ifcignlog himself mad, he ran aboat the streets, AiSMg the jiiost vh 
4>lent gestures and language ; but the purport . of aU was, to ujibraid 
the Athenians for their reimssness and effeminacy, in jj^iving up 
.Iheir conquests in despair. In short, he acted his part so well, by 
theioddity of his manners, ^^nd the strength of his reasonij)g, thliit 
.the people resolved upon miother expedition against Sahuvais ; 
and, by a stratagetpi qf his contrivance, in which he introduced 
several young men upon the island in women's clothes* the place 
;«as surprise^ and added to the .dominion of Athens. 

But this was not the only occasion, on which iie exhibited sup#* 
nor uddress and wisdom. At a time when Greece hi^d carried 
the ^Mta of eloquence, poetry, and government, .higher tiian they 
^ad yet been seen among mankind, Solpn was considered as one of 
^thie lotemost in each profession. The sages of Greece, whose 
lame is still undiminisued, acknowledged his merit, aiid udoptcid 
hiia as their associate. The correspondence between these wiae 
. men was at once instructive, friendly, and sincere. They were 
seven in number, namely, Thales the MilesUm* S<don ot Athens, 
Chilo of Lai^edaemon, Pittacus of Mityleike, Feriander of.Corintb« 
Bias and Cleobulus, whose birth-places are not ascertaitied. 

These sajges often visited each other, and their conversations 
^nerally turned upon the methods of instituting the best form of 
^vemment, or the arts of private happiness. One day, when. So- 
.km went^to Miletus to see Thales, the first thing hesaidr was to 
express his surprise that Thales had never des'u*ed.to marry, or 
/have children. Thales made no answer then, but a few days after 
Qoatrived that aatranger, supposed to arrive fi^m Athens, should 
join their company. Solon, hearing froupd whence the «traJ}ger 
came, was inqiusltivc after the news of his own city, but wai^iMly 
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Miformed, that ft jremo^ man died there, for whom the whole place 
was in the greateat xfflictloir, m he w%b reputed the most promijp- 
ing youth in ali Athena^ *' AUs ! (cried $olon} hov much is the 
poor &tber of the youth to be pitied ! Pray, what was his name ?** 
" I hftard the nami^, (replied the strangers who was instructed for 
the oceaston) but I ^ave forgotten it : I only remeniber; that all 
people talked much of his wisdom and justice.*' Every answer 
tJto9dod new maiter <tf trouble and terror to the inquisitive father, 
and kehad just ttreng^ enough to aak, if the youth was the aoi^ 
of Sokm, " The Yery same,*^ replied the stranger ; -ut which 
words S(4on shewed all the mafias of the most iuconsolable dis- 
tress. This was the opportunity which Thales wanted, who took 
\um Vytbe hand, and aaid tojhim with a amile, « Comfort yourself, 
my fiiend, aU t^at has been told y«u is a mere Action, but m^ 
aerre as a very {voper answer to your question, why I never 
ihoaght proper to marry.'* 

One day, At the eourt of Periander^of Corinth, a question wa«i 
ptoposed, ** Wtueh was the most perfect popular goverapient V* 
** That (said Bias) where the laws have no superior." " Tl^t 
tsud 'Thales) where the inhabitants are neither too rich nor too 
poor.^ '^That (said Anacii^rsis the .Scythian) where virtue i^ 
lionoured and vice detested." f< That (said Pittacut) where dij^- 
nities are always conferred upon the virtuous, and never upon the 
base." ** That (aidd Gleobulus) wiiere the citizens fear blame 
more than punishment," .<*Tiiat (said Chilo) where %h^ laws are 
more regafded than the orators." But Solon's opinion^ seems to 
have ^e greatest weight, who jiaid, *' Where an inquiry done, to tip 
ineaiieat subject is an insult upon the whole constitution." 

Upon a certain occasion, when Solon was conversing with Ana- 
charsis, the Seytluan philosopher, about his intended reformation 
in th&«tate, *' Alas, (cried the Scythian) all your laws will be 
found to resemble spiders' webs ^ the weak and small flies will hft 
caaght and entangled,, but the great and powerful will always hatve 
strength enough to break through/' 

A natter still more celebrated is Solon's interview with Crgpsus, 
king <ff Lydia, This monarch, who was reputed the richest of i|U 
Atfia Minor, was willing to make an ostentatious display of h^i 
wealth before the Greek philosopher, and afler shewing him im« 
mense heaps of treasures, and the ^eatest varijetv of other omf - 
menta, he oeminded, whether he did not think the possessor of 
them the most happy of all mankind. *' No, (replied Solon) ^ 
know one more happy, a poor peasant of Greece, w)io, neither in 
affluence nor in poverty, has but few wants, and has learned tP 
supply them by his labour." This answer was by no mean* agree- 
able t» the Tain monarch, who by this question- hoped only Tor $, 
reply ibst would tend to Matter his pride. Wilting, the^reCore* to 
exDort one sl^il more favourable, he asked, whether, at least, bis 
did not thiidc. him^happy. f* Alas i Ccri'ed Solon) wl^at man ean be 
pronpwiced happy before he die's !" The integrity and the wisdom ^f 
iSoloo^a-r^lmappevediathe^v^tv Tt^^kingdMaof lordiawia 
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inrmded by Cyrus, the empire destroyed, and CncEflus himtelf was 
taken prisoner. When he was led out to execution, aceordiaif to 
the barbarous miuinerof the times, he then too late recollected the 
maxims of Solon, and could not help crying out when on the scaf- 
fold upon Solon*s name. Cyrus, bearing him repeat the name with 
l^at earnestness, was desirous of knowing the reason ; and being 
informed by Croesus of that philosopher's remarkable observation, 
he began to fear for himself, pardoned Croesus, and took him for 
the future into Confidence and friendship. Thus Solon had the 
merit of saving one king's life, and of reforming another. 

Such was the man, to whom Athens applied for assistance in 
reforming the severity of their government, and instituting « just 
body of law. His first attempt was, therefore, 4n favour of the 
poor, whose debts he abolished at once, "by an express law of insol- 
vency. His next step was to~ repeal all the laws enacted by Draco, 
except those against murder. He then proceeded to the reg^a- 
tion of offices, employments, and magistrates, all which he left in 
the hands of the rich i and he distributed the rich into three 
classes, ranging them according to their incomes. The Areopa* 
gtts, so called from the place whercithe court was held, had been 
established some centuries before, but Solon restored and aug- 
mented its authority. Nothing was so august as this court, and 
its reputation for judgment and integrity became so very great, 
that the Romans sometimes referred causes, which were too in* 
tricate for their own decision, to the determination of this tribunaL 
Nothing was regarded here but truth : that no external objects 
might pervert justice, the tribunal: was held in darkness, ai^u the 
advocates were denied all attempts to work upon the passions of 
the judges. Superior to this, Sc4on instituted the g^at council 
of four hundred, who were to judge upon appeals from the Are- 
opagus, and maturely to examme eveiy question before it canK^ 
to be debated in a general assembly of the people. 

He abolished the custom of giving portions in marriage with 
young women, unless they were only daugiiters. The bride was' 
to carry no other fortune to her husband than three suits of 
clothes, and some household goods of little value. It was his aim 
to prevent making matrimony a traffic : he considered it as an hon- 
ourable connexion, calculated for the mutual happiness of both 
parties, and the general advantage of the state. 

These were the principal institutions of this celebrated lawgiver, 
and though neither so striking, nor yet so well authorised as those 
of Lycurgus, they did not fail to operate for several succeedin^^ 
ages, and seemed to gather strength by observance. In order tL 
perpetuate his statutes, he engaged the people by a public oath to 
observe them religiously, at least for a term of an hundred years : 
and thus, having completed the task assigned him, he withdrew 
from the city, to avoid the importunity of some, and the captious 
petulance of others ; for, as he well knew, it was hard if not im- 
possible to please every individusL Solon being now employed 
«n his tjravds in visiting £gypt> Lydi» aad serenu oth^r coptm^ 



left Atentto besiHBe Habituated to lu« new u^titiUUMis* «nd to iff. • 
by experience the visdom qF their fbrmfttiQa. 

While Solon was thus on his travels, civil contentions disturbe4 
Athens, and the spirit of party was hastening every thing to rtiifi^ 
After ten years' absence, Solon returned to Athens, and found thft 
city involved in slavery. Pisistratus had procured himself a guar4 
formed of his own creatures, who at leiiffth seized on the citadel 
while none were left, who had sufficient coura|fe or conduct to op- 
pose him. •' 

In this general consternation, which Wju the result of folly on 
the one hand, and treachery on the other, the whole city was cm 
scene of tumult and disorder, some flying, others inwardly coin- 
plaining, others preparing for slavery with patient submission. 
Solon was the only man^ who, without fear or ahrinking, deplore^ 
theibUy of the times, and reproached the Athenians with their 
cowardice and treachery. ^< You might with ease (said he)^hav^ 
crushed the tjnrant in his had ; but nothing^now retipains but to 
pluck hi|a up by the roots. As for myself, I have at least the sat- 
isfactiaii of having discharged my duty to my country and the laws; 
as for the rest, I have noUiing to fear ; and now, upon the des* 
tructiQD o( my cduntry* niy only con&dence is in my great age, 
which gives me tiie hopes of pot being a long survivor.^' In fac^ 
he did not jupviyje the liberty of his country afaov|l twq ye^a ; hd 
died at Cjrprus, in the eightieth year of his agei lamented and 
adminni bycnreiy stale pf Gve^ce. 9^side« hi^ stBiU in legislation|l 
Solon was nwnupki^hb, for «eveBal other sinning auaUties : he wi|s 
master of doqiwnee in so high a dfigcae* th»t irom him Cicep^ 
dates tbe origm of oratory in Athena. He was also successful in 
poetry $ and Plato asserts, that it was only fpr want of ^i^ l^ppll- 
cation, tiMt ^e did not poflse to dispute thfif prU« with QpfP^ lim 
•elf. 



CHAP. in. 

From tbe 4mth 9^$f>\fHh tP about the year of th« vvqrld 3^* 
Athens pontinu^dta be the scene of party cabals, and usurped ^yr 
^anny i but, about this period, ^o youfig citizens began |p distm- 
^iab theliisalv«s at Atheits> namely Aristides and Tli^misto- 
:les. These ITodths wereAfverydiiferent dispositions; but ^qip 
his dil^venGe n^suited tho greatest advantages nf their country, 
rhemisto^es was natural^ inclined to a popuUr government, and 
mitted nqthing that could render him i^greeable to the public, or 
:ain hint friends, kis complaisance was houndlesSi i^id his desirft 
3 oblige sometim/s outstepped the bounds of du^. His partial- 
ty was often conspicuous^ Aristides was remarkable fqr his jvs* 
ce and integrity. Being a favourer of aristocracy, in imitation 
f Lycuryna^ha was friendly, bat never at the expense^ af justice. 
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In seeking honours, he ever declined the interests of his ftiends, 
lest they should, in turn, demand his interest when his duty was to 
be impartial. The love of the public good was the great spring of 
aU his actions, and with that in view no difficulties could daunt, no 
success or elevation exhalt him. On all occasions he preserved his 
'usual calmness of temper, being persuaded, that he was entirely his 
country's, and very little his own. 

At this time, Darius, king of Persia, was turning his arms 
against Greece, wl^ile these illustrious Athenians were inspiring 
their fellow citizens with a noble confidence in their bravery, and 
made every preparation for the expected invasion, which prudence 
and deliberate valour could suggest. 

In the mean time,> Darius' generals made themselves masters of 
the islands in the iEgean sea, and laid sieg^ to Eretria, which they 
at last took by storm, owing to the treachery of some of the princi- 
pal inhabitants. The town was plundered and burnt, and the in<. 
habitants put in chains^ and sent as the first fruits of war to the 
Persian momy%h ; bu^t he, contrary to their expectations, treated 
them with great lenityi and gave them a village in the country of 
Cissa to live in. 

This was soon followed by thj^ battle #f Marathon, the first g^eat 
hattle the Greeks had ever engaged in. It was not like «ny of their 
former contests arising from jealousy, and terminating it in an easy 
accomnaodation t it was a battle that waa to be decided with the 
greatest monarch of the earth. This was an engagement that was 
to decide the liberty of Greece, and, what was of infinitely greater 
moment, the future progress of refinement among mankind. Upon 
the event of the' battle depended the complexion, which the man- 
nirs of the West were hereafter to assume, whether they were to 
adopt Asiatic <^ustoms with their conquerers, or to go on in model* 
ling themselves upon Grecian refinement^. This therefore may 
be considered as one of the most important battles that ever waa 
Ibught, and the event was aa little to be expected as the success 
was glorious. 

Miltiades, who was now invested with the supreme command of 
Ihe Greek army, like an experienced general, endeavoured, by the 
advantage of his ground, to make up the deficiency in strength and 
number, his whole army consisting of but ten thousand. He was 
sensible, that by extending his front to oppose the enemy, he must 
weaken it too much, and give their den^e body the advantage. He 
therefore drew up his anpy at the^oot of a mountain, so that the 
enemy should not surround him, or charge him in the rear. On 
the flanks, on either side, he .caused large trees to be thrown, 
which were cut down for that purpose, and these served to gfuard 
him from the Persian cavalry, that generally wheeled on the flank 
in the heat of the engagement. Datis, the Persian general, was 
sensible of his advantageous disposition ; but relying on his supe- 
riority of numbers, andAinwilUng to wait till M'dtiades should re* 
ceive reinforeeaeats^ he determined to engage. 
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The signal wts no sooner given than the Athenians, without wait* 
ing the Persian onset, rushed in upon their ranks with desperate 
rapidity, as if wholly regardless of safety. The Persians considered 
this first step of the Athenians as the result of madness, and were 
more inclined to despise them as maniacs, than oppose them as 
soldiers. However, they were quickly undeceived. It had never 
been the custom oHhe Greeks to run on with diis headlong valour i 
but comparing the number of their own forces with that of the ^ne- 
my and expecting^ safety only from rashness, they determined to 
break through the enemy's ranks, or fall in the attempt. The 
greatness of their danger added to their courage, and despair did 
the rest. The Persians, however, stood their {ground with great 
intrepidity, and the battle was long, fierce, and obstinate. MilU- 
ades had made the wings of his army exceedingly strong, but had 
left the main body weaker, and not so ^eep ; for having but ten 
thousand men to oppose such a numerous army, he supposed the 
victory could be obtained by no other means thui by strengthening 
his flanks. He doubted not but that, when his wings were once 
victorious, they would be able to wliueel upon the enemy's main 
body on either side, and then easily rout them. The Persians, 
therefore, finding the main body weakest, attacked it with their 
ntmost vigour. It was in vain that Aristides and Themistocles, 
who were stationed in this post of danger, endeavoured to keep 
their troops to the charge : courage and intrepidity were unable 
to resist the torrent of encreasing numbers, so that they were at 
last obliged to give ground. In the mean time the wings were 
victorious ; and now, just ai the main body was fainting under the 
unequal encounter, these came up, and g^ve them time to recover 
their strength and order. Thus the scale of victory quickly turned 
in their favour, the Persians beg^n to give ground in turn, and, be- 
ing unsupported by fresh forces, they fled to their ships with the 
utmost precipitation. The confusion and disorder was now univer- 
sal, the Athenians followed them to the beach, and set many of 
their ships on fire. 

On this occasion it was that pyndoeyrus, the brother of the poet 
JEschyJiis, seized with his hand, one of the ships that the enemy 
was pushing ofi* from tlie shore. The Persians within, seeing 
themselves &U8 stopped, cut ofi'his right hand that held the prow i 
he then laid hold of it with his left, which thejt also cut ofi"; at 
last he seized it with his teeth, and in that manner expired. 

Seven of the enemy's ships were taken, above six thousand Per- 
sians were slain, without reckoning those who were drowned in the 
sea as they endeavoured to escape, or those who were consumed 
when the ships were set on fire. Of the Greeks, not above two 
hundred men were killed, among whom was Callimachus, who 
rave his vote for bringing on the engagement. The Persian forces 
before the battle, consisted of six hundred shi^, and an army of 
an hundred and twenty thousand men; Their instructions were 
to Hve up Athens to be plundered, to bum all the houses and. tem- 
ples and to lead away att the inhabitanU into slavery. ThecouBti^r 
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w^8 to hb kid dedoltfte, attd the ftl>Ay v?^ fA^die^ wiA clia3ift ikhd 
fettci^ for bindiirg the conquered nttions. 

Thus ended the farttous Ijatde of Mftrtfdi^y which the f^crsians 
were so sure of f^^ainhig, that they btought nfm^ble into the field, 
in order to erect a trophy there. Thin battle was fo«i|^ht ki tfie 
yeartyf the world 3514. 

A part oftheartny, immediately after the battle maltlited fbr- 
ward lo Atliehs, to protect it from any attempts the enetey might 
miike, which proved a very prudent measure 5 for the Pe*siaft 
fleet, instead of sailing dire'ctty back to Asia» made an attempt to 
surprise Athens, before they supposed the Greek troops could 
arrive from Marathon. The Athenian troops, however, ^took the 
precaution to move directly thither, and performed their march 
with so much expedition, that, though it was forty miles from 
Marathon, they arrived-there in one day. ' In this manner the 
Greeks not only expelled their enemies, but confirmed their Se- 
curity. By this victory, the Grecians were taught to know their 
own strength, and not to tremble before an enemy only terrible in 
rtftme. 

The 'gratitude of Ihe Athenians to Miltiades spoltd a floblenest 
of mind, that far surpassed expensive triumphs, or base adulstien« 
Sensible that his merits were too great ftar mdhey to i^pay, tlrey 
<*ansed a picture^o be painted by Polygnotus, one of their most 
c'elebrated artists, in which Miltiadt's was represented, at tiie 
head of the ten commanders, exhorting the soldiers, and settiYig 
them an example of their dirty. This picture was preserved lop 
Ttfany ages, with other paintings of the best masters, in the portico 
where Zenb afterwards instituted his schoclof pliilosophy. Every 
officer, as well as private soldier, who fell in this battle, had a mon- 
irinent erected to his memory on the plains of Marathon. 

Though the gratitude of the Athenians to M'.ltindes was vfery 
Vmcere, yet it was of no long continuance. This fickle and jeai- 
jowr people, naturally capricious, and now more- than ever careful 
of preserving their freedom, were willing to take every oppor- 
tnnity of mortifying a general^ from whose merit they had much to 
fear. Being appointed, with seventy ships, to punish those blandii 
-that had Ikvoured the Persian invasion, he sailed to Paros, and in« 
^sted that place. Here, having broken his thigh by an accident, 
he was obliged to raise the siege, and return home. On his arri- 
val at Athens, the whole city began to murmur, and he was accus- 
pd of having taken a bribe from Persia. As he was not in a con- 
ation to answer this charge, being confined to his bed by the 
wound he received at Paros, tlie accusation took place against 
him, and he was condemned to lose his life. However, in consid- 
tfmtion of his fbrmer services, his sentence was commuted into * 
l^etttlty of fifty talents, the sum which it had cost the state in fit* 
ting out the late unsuccessful expedition. Not being rich enough 
to pay tUs sum, he was thrown into prison, where his wound 
^wing worse, from bad air and confinement, it turned at last to 
a<^tU)gren&» and^piit ait end to fani*life and mfiifMttmes. Thtis p6r. 
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i9hed a-mapv ^ho had been very justly praised for his condetcenaioa 
moderation and justice. To him Athens was indebted for all it9 
glory, be being the man who first taught her to despise the empty 
menaces of the boastful Persians. Cimon, his son, who wai^ at 
this time very young, sienalised his piety on this occasion. As 
this ungrateful city would liot permit the body of Miltiades to be 
buried until' all his. debts were paid> this young man employed ail 
his ixiteresst among his friends^ strained his utmost credit to pay 
the fine» ^hd ^procured his father an honourable interment. 
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UaIWJS, Jting of Persia, died amidst the^ preparations he. was 
malting for a second expedition into Greece ; but he was succeed-' 
€d.bv ^ son, who inherited all his ambition, without any sharC of 
liis abilities. He was a yoting man, surrounded by iBatterers* 
ind naturalljr vain and superficial. Hs^ving. driirtcd aft the East to 
compose his owii army, and tKe West to supply those of the Car- 
th^genians, w|io were come to his aid, he set dut from Suca, ixi or- 
der to enter on this war', ten years after, the battfe of Mdrathonj 
and in th^ year of the world 35S3. ' ' y 

Sttrdis wiis the place, where the Various natiotis that were com- 
pelled, to his. banner were to assemble. His fleet was to advance 
along the coast of Asia Minor towards the Hellespont } but as. 
In doubling the cape of Mount Atbos, many ihips were -detained, 
he wis resolved to cut a passage thrpugh that neck of Upd, whicb 
joined the mount to the tbntineiit, and thus gjiv^ hitf shipping it 
shorter and 'sat'dr passage! This canal was a mile and if half long; 
and boUowecl Out from a high mountain. It required imxnense labour 
to .perform sfo gt^alTa wo^ ; hut hvs nunxbers and Kis ambition 
were |suff[cienV^^/sVjnf^nt ^n difficulties. To urge on the under- 
taking tiife faster^ he ifeated his laborers with, the greatest severity j 
while,, jvkh all the plJtentation of an /eastern princcr he gave hiii 
commands to the tnountains to sink before him : Athos, (said 
he) thou protid aspiring inountain, that Uftest up thy bead untO- 
the heavens, be hot so aud%6i6as as to put obstacles in my way. If 
thou givest th^ni ' that oppoaiticii, I will cut thee level. to th» 
plain, and. tttiiW. thee headlonjg; into the sea !'• 
" Eai-tv IK-the spfin'g, he direptpd his mareh flown towards*' thi 
Helies5)pii'ilV.het'e,his fl^i^tlay in all their pomp; pcpecting fits an. 
Hyil:' jfifere. i(ie was (lesirous of taki^ il survey of all hjs forces; 
which composed an army that waj? never equalied^feitHer before 0^^ 
since. '. .^t,was:tomposed.9f thje.most powerftil nations of the Eafft^ 
and of people scarce knpwn U posterity, eiTcept by name: *Th"e 
^remptestlAijta contributed its supplies,. while the coldtest tratts of 
5cyth|% sent . their assistance. . >ledes, . Persians, Bii^tVl^nj^,^ Lf- 
di^s,^^|j^^apV,^yrcai;iians;^d s« Other cowitHes ofl^ 
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rieus cdmplexians, langua^s, dresses and arras'. The land array 
^hich he broughtoutofAsia, consisted of seventeen hundred t^hou*' 
-sand foot, and foar score thousand horse. Three hundred thou- 
sand more that were added upon crossing the Hellespont, made all 
his land forces together amount to above two tnillions of men. Hid 
deet, when it set out from Asia, cortsisted of twelve hundred and 
seven vessels, each carrying two hundred men. The Europeans 

- augmented his ffeet with an hundred and twenty vessels, bach of 
which canied two hundred men. Besides these, there Wet« a 
thousand smaller vessels, fitted for carrying provisions and stores. 
The men contained in these, " with the former, amounted to six 
hundred thousand : so that the whole army nught be said to amount 
to two millions and a half, which, widi the women, slaves, and set« 
tiers, always accompanying a Persian army, might make the whole 
«bove five millions of soids. Such was the atate of this proud mofi* 
•rch's forces. 

Lord of so many and such various subjects, Xerxes found a pleii. 
«ure infeyiewincp bis forces ; beholding all the earth covered wiih 
Ids troops, and w. the spa crouded wiUi his vessels* he felt a se- 
cret joy disuse itself turough his fimne, from the consciousness of 
ius o^rn superior power. But all the workings of this monarch's 
mind were in extreme : a sudden sadness soon took place of his 
pleasure, and dissolving into a shower of tears, he gave himself up 
to the reflection, tliat aot one of so many thousands would be alive 
an hundred years after. . 

In the mean time Kerxes had given orders for building a bridgfe 
of boats across the Hellespont, for the transporting of his army into 
Europe. This narrow strait,' which now goes by the name of the 
Dardanelles, is near an English mile over. ^I^j)wever, soon| afteir 
ihe completion of this work, a violent storm arising, the whole was 
broken and destroyed, and the labour was to, be undertaken anew. 
The fury of Xerxes^ upon this disappointment, was attended with 
equal extravagance and cruelty. His vengeance knew lio botunds, 
the workmen who had undertaken the task^ had their .heads struck 
off by his order ; and that the sea also might know its duty, he or- 
dered it to be laahed as a delinquent* and a pair of fetters thrown 
^to it, to curb its iiiture irregularities. Having thus g^ven vent ta 
his absurd resentment* two bridges were ordered to be built in the 
blace of the former, one for the army to pass ovefj ,afid the other 

' »)r the^ag^ge and beasts of burden. The workmen, now warned 
^y the fate of thc^ir predecessors^ undertook to give t^eir laboi,ir^ 
^ater stability : they placed three hundred and sixty vessek 
across the strait. Some of them hitvlng three b»hks (]f 9^s, and 
iOthers fifty oars a-piece. They then casi^ l^ge anchors 'on botH 
ndes into the witter, iri order to f^ those Vessels agrainst the vio- 
lemse of the winds and current. They ihen drove large ^iles into 

-the earth, with huge rings fastened to them, to which were tied 

AX vast cables, which went over each of the two brides.— Over aU 

thes^ they laid. trunks of trees, ,cut purposely for that use, kiid flat 

ts over them* fastened and joined together, so as to-ierve 'for 
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A floor, or solid bottom. . . When the whole work was thas com- 
pleted, a day was appointed for their passing over ; and as soon as 
the first rays of the sun began to appear, sweet odours of all kinds 
were abundantly scattered over the new work, and the way was 
atrewed with myi*tle. At the same time, Xerxes, turning his face 
towards the east, worshipped the sun, which is the god of the Per- 
sians. Then, throwing his libaduns into the sea, together with a 
golden cup and Persian scymitar, he went forwards and gave order* 
for the army to follow. This immense train were no less than aev* 
en days and seven nights posing over, while those who were ap- 
pointed to conduct the march, c^ulckened the troops by lashing 
them along ; for the soldiers of the East, at that time, and to this 
day, are treated like slaves. Thus this immense army having 
landed in Europe, and being joined by the several European nar 
lions that acknowledged the Persian power, Xerxes prepared for 
marching directly forward into Greece. 

He continued his march through Thrace, Macedonia, and Thes- 
«aly, every knee bending before him till he came to the straits of 
Thermopylae, where he ni-st found an enemy prepared to dispute his 
passage. This army was a body of Spartans^.led on by Leonidaa 
their king, who had been sent thither to oppose him. Noue of thiv 
Grecian states were found bold enough to face this formidable ar- 
my but Athens and Lacedxmon. One cannot, without astonish- 
ment, reflect on the intrepidity of Ihese two states, whd determined 
to face the innumerable army of Xerxes with such disproportioned 
forces. Their whole army amounted to only eleven thousand two 
hundred men. Aristides was called from .bsuiishment> and placed 
at the head of their forces. 

It was soon resolved to send a body of men .to guard the pass at 
Thermopylx, where a few would be capable of acting against num* 
bers. Thermopylae was a nan*ow pass of twenty Eve feet broad, 
between Thessaly and Phocis, defended by the rem/uns of a wall^ 
wi^ gates to it. This- place was jpitched upon, as well for the nar- 
rowness of the way, as for its vicinity to the sea, from whence the 
land forces could occasionally receive assistance from the fleett 
The command of this important pass was given to Leonidas, 6ne of 
the kings of Sparta, who led thither a body of six tho^and men. 
They were all along taught to look upon themselves as a forlorn 
hope» only placed Uiere to c$ieck the progress of the enemy, and 
give them a foretaste of the desperate valour of Greece. Even or- 
acles were not wanting to check their ardour ; for it ha4 been d9« 
claredi that to procure the safety' of Greece it was necessary that 
a king, one of the descendants of Hercules should die. This task 
was cheerfully undertaken by Leonidas ; and as he marched out 
from Lacedsmon he considered himself as a willing victim offered 
up for the good of his country. However, he joyfully put himselj^ 
at the head of his little band, took possession of his post, and with^ 
deUberate desperation waited at Thermopylae for the coming up of 
4be Fer^an ^m^* 
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In tUe mean time, Xerxes approached with hid numerous army 
flushed with success, and confident of victory. His carhp exhibited 
ail the marks of Eastern magniiicence and Asiatic luxury. As he 
expected to meet no obstructions on his way to Greece, he was sur- 
prised to find; that a handful of men would dare to dispute his pas- 
sage. He waited four days to give the Greeks time to retire ; but 
they continued their post, amusing themselves in their usual way.— 
He sent to tkem to deliver up their arms ; but Leonidas, with a truly 
^ Spartan spirit, desired him to come and take him, Xerxes ofiTered 
if they would lay down their arms, to receive them as friends, arid 
to give them a country much larger and better than what they 
fought for. " No country (they replied) was worth acceptance, 
unless won by virtue ; and as for their arms, th^ey should want 
them* whether as his friends or enemies." 

Xerxet, thus treated with contempt, at length ordered a body of 
Medes to advance, who began the onset, but were repulsed with 
l^at loss. 1 he number of the assailants only served to increase their 
confusion ; audit now began to appear, that Xerxes had many fol-< 
lowers, but few soldiers. Th«se forces being routed by the Grecian 
troops, the Persian immortal band was brouglit jon ; but these were 
as unsuccessftti as the former. Thus did the Greeks keep their 
ground for two days, and Ao power on earth seemed capable of re- 
moving them from their advantageous situation. Tne Persia^ift 
however, by the treachery of a Grecian deserter, got possession of 
an advantageous post, which commanded the rear of the Spartans. 

Leonidas, apprized of his misfortune, and seeing that hid post 
was no longer tenable, advised the troops of his allies to retire, arid 
reserve themselves for better times, and the future safety of Greece. 
As for himself, and bis feUow Spartans, they were obliged by their 
laws not to fiy ; that he owed a life to his country, and that it waa 
dow Ins duty to fall in iti defence. Having thus dismissed all but 
his three hundred Spartans, with some Thesbians and Thebans, in 
aU not a thousand men, he exhorted his followers, in the ihost 
cheerful manner, to prepare for death. " Come, my fellow-soltfiers, 
•aid he, let us dine cheerfully here, for to-night we shall sup with 
Wuto." His men upon hearing his determined purpose, set up a 
JU>ud shout, '^ as if they had been invited to a banquet, and resolved 
every man to seU his life as dear as he could. The night now be* 
gan to advance, and this was thought the most glorious opportunity 
of meeting death in the enemy's camp. Thus resolved, they made 
^directly to th^, Persiaa tents, and, in the darkness of the night, had 
almost reached the royal pavilion, with hopes of surprising the king. 
Tbe obscurity Wdded much to the horror of the scene ; and the 
Persians, falling upon each other without distinction, rather assisted 
the Grecians than defended themselves. Thus success seethed to 
crown the rashness of their enterprize, until the morning begin- 
ning to daC^vn, the light discovered the smallness of their numbers. 
They were then sodn surrounded by the Persian forces, who fearing 
to faU in npoQ them, flung their javelins from every quarter, till the 
^reekf, «ol to mach conquered at tired with conquering, fell 
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jtRiidst heaps of the slaughtered enemy, leAving behind them an 
example of intrepidity never.known before. Leonidas was one of 
the first that feU»and the endeavours of the Lacedaemonians to 
defend his dead body were incredible. Of all the train» two only 
escaped, who were treated with contempt and infamy. 

The loss of Xerxes in this battle was said to amount to twenty 
thousand men^ among whom were two of his brothers. Xerxes, 
therefore, dismayed at an obstinacy ^that cost him so dear, was for 
some time more inclined to try his fortune at sea, than to proceed 
immediately into the country, where he was informed, eiglrt thou- 
sand Spartans, such as he had hut lately fought with, were ready 
to receive hi OL Accordingly, the very day w the battle of Ther- 
mopylxy there wa^ an engagement at sea between the two fleeto. 
The Grecian fleet consisLted or two hundred and seventy -oae vessek: 
that of the epemy had lately lost four hundred vessels in a ship- 
wreck, but were still j^eatly superior to the Grecian fleet 

Xerxes, to •repair his loss by a victory, ordered twx^ hundred 
Persian vessels to take a compa9s> and su^f>ase the Grecians lying 
in the straits ofEubaea; but the Grecians, being apprised of their 
designs, set sail by ^ight, and so, by a counter surprise, fell in 
with tliem while they were thus separated from the main body, 
took ai\d sunk thirty, forced the rest to sea, and jthere, by stress 
of weather, they were all:soon after sunk or stranded, ^nrag^ 
at these disappointments^ the Persians bore down the nesi day 
«ith the whole fleet, and drawing up in fornTof an half-moon, madie 
an offer of battle^ which the Greeks as readily accepted. The Athe* 
nians having been reinforced with three and fifty s^l, the battle was 
very obstinate and bloody, and the success pretty near equal on 
both sides, so that both parties seemed xontent to retire in good 
order. , 

^. Afler tlus, Xerxes, having enferedihe«o<ountry of Phocis with bis 
jiumerotts army* plundered and burned eyery town through wbich 
he passed. Having sent off a coasiderable d^achroent to plun- 
der the temple at JDelphos, with the rest he marched down into" 
Attica, wbereiie found Athens deserted by all but a few In the cit- 
adel. These men despairing of succour, and unwUUiig to-surviite 
the loss of .their country, would listen to no .terms of accommods- 
tion : they boldly withstood the first assault, and, warmed by tlve 
enthusiasm of religion began to hope for success. However a se« 
cond assault carried their feeble outworks»>they were aU put to ^ 
sword, and the citadel reduced to asbes. 

In the mean time, the confederate Greeks detexanined in couu* 
.cil« that they should prepare tp reeeive the Persians on the isth- 
mus by land, and in the straits ol Salamais by sea. Xerxes, a%r 
having demolished and burned Athens, marched down towards the 
sea, to act in conjunction with his fleet, which he had detemMned 
should once more come to an. engagement with the enen>y. The 
.Grecian fleet consisted of three hundred and eighty ships, the Per^ 
«ian fleet was much roiore numerous ; but n^atever advantage they 
htA in auinb^rsi and the size of th^ir ships^ they f^U infiaU^ly sho^i 
C ^ 
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of the Greeks in their naval skill, atid their acquaintance ivith 
the seas where they foaght. 

Themistocles, watching a favourable opportunitT, ffave tKe alg" 
nal for battle, when the Grecian fleet sailed forward, in exact 
order. Xerxes, imputing- his former ill success at sea tb his own 
Skbsence, was resolved to be a t^tness of the preseht engagethent 
from the top of a promontory, where he caused a thr6he to be 
•reeted for tiult purpose. The Persians, therefore, kdVanced with 
tuch courage and impetoositjy as struck the eriemy wit!h terror ; 
but their ardor abated when the engagement became closer. 
The numerous disadvatitftges of their circumstances then began to 
appear : the lvind blew directly in their faces ; the height anil 
heaTiness of their vessels made them unwieldy and usdess; eveSi 
the number of their ships, in the narrow seals where they fougfht, 
only served to embarrass and increase their confusicML The Xoniatis 
first gave way, then the Phoenicians, and Cyprians,' when the teUt 
retired in great disorder, and fell foul of each other in their retreat. 
The -Greeks pursued tlie Persian fleet <m every side ; some were 
intercepted at the straits of Attica,' many were sunk, and mote 
tatoen. Above tiiro hundred were burnt, all the rest were dis- 
persed ; and the allies, dreading the resentment of the Greeks, as 
wen as of ^e Persian Idng, made the best of their way to their oWn 
eountry. Such was the success of the battle of Salamais, in which 
the Persians received a severer blow than they had ever before 
experienced from Greece. 

Xerxes being heartily tired ef this dbgracefUl business, left his 
generals to take eare of his army, and hastened with a small retinue 
to the sea-side, which he reached in fbrty-fire days after the battle 
of Salamus. When he arrived at that place, he found the bridge 
broken dawn by the .violence of the waves, in a tempest that had 
lately happened. He was, therefore, obliged to pass the strait in 
a small boat ; "which rtanner of returning, being compared with 
the ostentatious i^ethod in which he had set out, rendered his dis- 
grace still more poi^ant and afHicting. The army, which he had 
ordered to fojlow him, ha^ng been unprovided with provisions, 
tnfiered great hardships by the Way. Aiter having consumed tA 
the com they could find, they were obfiged to Kte txpon h6fhs, and 
even upon the bark and leaves of trees. Thus faarrassed. and fa- 
tigued, a pestilence began to complete tlieir misery ; and, aft^r 
% fatiguing journey of forty-five days, in which they were pursued 
rather by vultures and beasts of prey, than by men, they came to 
the Hellespont, where they crossed over, and marched from thence 
to Sardis. Snch was the end of Xerxes's expedition into Greece : 
A n^^ore began in pride, and terminated In infkmy and ifisgract. 
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CHAP. V» 

This joy of the Greeks, oti the victory of Saltmiit, wm g^eneiti 
imd loud, ^nd Themidtocles was loaded irith gloty. Mardoniut; 
whom Xerxes hmd left hi Gr^ce witJi a numerous i^rmy, ,w«i 
toon after killed in battle, and idl hi» ibrtes oompSetely routed. 
Thu« ended the invasion of Greece, nor ever after was the Peru 
sian anny Men to cross the Hellespont-^Durin^ these e^veti«li» 
Xerxes lay at Sardis, expecting a reversion of his fortane j bat 
meissenjjers coming every hohr, loaded with the news of soM 
fatal disaster, and ttmBng* hitnself unable to re>triete his a#ai^ Ihe 
retired further into the countiy, -and endescvoufed to dMifwn ih 
Inxufy and riot the tuieasy reflections of his sueeesaless ambilioii. 
To the -want of auccess abroad was added the contempt of his 
subjects at home : and this brougl/t on a trwn of treaiions,>MMiiS. 
rections, sacrilege, murder, incest *nd cruelty ; so thtit the tottet 
part of bis reign was as scandalous as the first part of It had beeA 
tmfonnnate. 

The atsfte of Athens, being thus m a gt^at measure freed f^ik 
its fears of a foreign enemy, began to chensh ii^teatine «»iiiioBitie9, ' 
and its citizens laboured with every art to sctpplant each Other in 
aimtni^ at places of trust and authority. But the coiVduct of Aris- 
tides, in the distharge of his du^ on all occasions, conArraed tht 
great opinion mankind'had Jbrmed of'hiSi integrity. 

Aristides presided over the treasury with the care of "affctier ^ 
ver his fomlly, and the caution of a miser over what he holds d^atier 
than his lifb. No man complained of his administration, and n^ 
part of the public money was exhausted m vain. He, who thtts 
contributed to make gfovemment rich, was hiinself poor ; ^and so 
far was he from being ash&m^d of poverty, that he considered it as 
glorious to him as all the victories he had won. Aristidea asoeMed 
that he only might be said to want, Who permitted- his appdtitea t« 
transgress the bounds of his income f-and thtet he,* w^o cdtlld dts^ 
pen^e With a few things, thus rendered hih)self more Uke'fiie godfe 
whb went nothhig. 

Thus he Kved, Jnst in his public and independent in his private 
chara:cter. His house was a pabltc school for virtue, aiid was open 
to all young Athenians who sought wisdom^ or were ambitious of 
power. He gave them the kindeSt'Teception, heard them wth 
patience, instructed them with famttiarity, and endeavoarcd, abovb 
all things, to give them a just value for thems^ves. Hist#ry doe)i 
not mention the exact time or place of his death ; but it pa/sthe 
most glorious testimony to his dlsintereKted character, in telliii|f 
us, that he who had the absolute disposal of all the public trea- 
suites died poor, tt is even asserted, that he did not leave money 
enough behind htm to pay the expenses of his funeral, but thift 
the gOveVnment >VaS obliged to bear the charge of hi and to mahi- 
tain £i8 fkmUy . His daught^m were murried ^ and t^s ioii Wbsisted 
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at the expense of the public ; and some of his granijchildreft 
were supported by a pension, equal to that which sucK received^ 
who had been victorious at the Oly(ap\c g^me». But the ^atest 
honour that his countrymen paid to his memory, was in giving* him 
the title of Juist, a character far superior to all the emprt}' tiUes of 
wisdom or conquest ; ui»ce fortune or. accident m«.y confer wisdom 
to valour, but the virtues oC t^orality i^Cf solely of our own making. 
. About th^ yearof the. w^rld 35?'23r':a rupt^re happened between 
Ihe Athenians and the lUcedsemonians ; and thus the Grecian 
fttatesyhaving now no foreign enemy to disturb them.bej^^n to harrass 
and depopulate each other, But a more terrible punishmeVit now 
■began to threaten them from nature ; a/ plague broke out iu the city 
■of Athens^ a more terrible one than which is scarcely i*ecorded in 
the. annals of history. It i» j-elated, that it began' in Ethiopia, 
from thence descended into Egypt, tiien travjeUed into Lybia and 
Persia, and at last broke outlfke a ilood upon Athens. This pes- 
^leace baffled the utmost ej^Forts oC^t,! the most robust constitUr 
•Uons were unable to withstand its attacks ', no skiU coiild obviate, 
iior no remedy dispel the terrible infectjuon. The instant a person 
was seized, he was struck with despair, which quite disabled him 
Irom attemptia^ a cure. The humanity of friends was as fatal to 
themselves, as it was ine£tectual to the unhappy sufferers. Most 
pf theiohabitants, for. want of lodging, lived m little cottages, in 
which they could scarce breathe, wlule the ^burning heat of the 
«uii)mer increaaed the j>estileatial mallj^ity. Tbey were seen 
confusedly huddled together, the dead as w<dlas the dying ; some 
jcrawlia]^ through the streets, some lying, alon^ by the sides of 
•fountains, whither they had endeavored to repair, to quench the 
raging thirst that consumed >them. Their very temples were filled 
with dead bodies^ and every part of the city exhibited a dreadful 
4icene;Of mortality, without the least remedy for the present, or the 
lettit hopes with regard to futurity. It seized the people with such 
TioM^ce, that they fell one upon another as .they passed along the 
Atceei^. It was also attended with such uncommon pestilential 
TapQurs, that the yenr beasts and birds of prey, though famishing 
xound the widls of the city, would not touch the bodies of those 
who died of it Even in those who recovered, it left such a tinc- 
ture of its malignity, that it struck upon their senses. Jt effaced 
the memory of all the passages of their former liv^, .and they 
knew neither tbeinselves nor their nearest relations. . Such was 
the effects of this dreadful pestilence j but ^f the manner in which 
it ended, and of the numbers ^destroyed by it» we have no certain 
account. ^ . ^ 

We shaU now pass over the particulars of the Peloponneaian 
war) as they afford only a wretched scene of the .citizens of one 
.Grecian state staining tlieir hands with the bk>od of others ; but 
we shall be more particular in mentiouing the actions and chai^ac- 
ter of those heroes and philosophers, who flourished during that 
period* Among these, Pericles formed no inconsiderable charac- 
*ter. H« was descended from tiie gre»iefit mi most iUusttious 
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families of Atbehs ; his father, Xsn^tppfns, defeated the Pertims 
at M^cale.^nd his mother, Ag^arista, w»s niece to Caiislhenes, who 
expelled the tyrants, and established a popular go^remfftent in A-* 
thens. He had early thoughts of rising in the state, and took les- 
sons fix)m Anaxagoras, in the phiV>sophy of nature. He studied 
politics with great assiduity, but particularly devoted himself to 
eloquence, which, in a popular state, he considered at the fountain 
of all promotion. His studies were crowned with success; and 
^he poets, his contemporaries, affirm, that his eloquence was so 
powerful, that, like thunder, he shook and astonished ai^ Greece. 
He had the art of unit^g force and beauty; there was no resist-' 
ing the strength of his arguments, or the sweetness of his delivery.' 
Thucydides, bis great opponent, was often heard to say, that 
though he had often overthrown him, the powef of his persuasion 
was such, that the audience could never perceive him fallen. 

' To this eloquence he added also a thorougli insight into human ' 
nature, as weU as a.perfect acquaintance with the disposition of his 
auditors. It was a constant sayiA^ with him to himself " Remem- 
ber, Pericles, thou art going to speak to men bpni m the arms of 
Liberty, and do thoQ liare to Hotter ihem in their ruling passion.*^ 
He resembled thii ^ant Pisrii^tds, n^only ifr the s%(reelAes8 of 
his voice* bat the "^'alilirec of bi^ fWe^e, ftnd hts wfiole alf 4ttd man.- 
ner. To thefce nattti»al aSfid' acquired g^raees, ht kdded ^ose of 
fortune ; iie was very rit;h, indbad an extenftiV^ ^IHanlie with aS^ 
the most powerful fttmilics <5f the stitt. 

The daith of Aristidfes and sMbe6ther lav^fitble ciretlnvst&iices, 
gave bpportunities tiJ'his growli^ atnbiticm « yet he at first con- 
cealed his designs ivith the most caotious reserve, tall ilndin^g the 
people encrease iji his interest^ he W idnis^ltt : their head^ and' 
opposed . the priitetpai men of .th* ^te with great appeaMnCe of 
disinterested virtue. The chief *bstactet)f hk rfitf was Cimoft, 
whose candour afid liberality bad gaihed hhn a nnittefous paitr of 
all ranks aiid denomihatiotis. Iti opposi^cm to him, Peticles called 
in popular assistance, and by expending the public money in^b^ibes, 
largesses, and other distributions, he easily gained the mnltitude 
to espouse his interests. 

Having thus laid a secure fbundattonHi popularity, he next 
struck at the council of the Areopagus, which waa composed of the 
most respectable pewons of all Athens ; and, by the asilstance of 
one Ephialtes, another populur champion, he drew affray roost 
causes from the cognizance of that court, and brought the whole 
order into contempt' In this manner, while Cimon was permitted^ 
to conduct the war abroad, he managed all the supplies at home ;' 
and, as it was his interest to keep Cimon at. a distance, he took 
care to provide him with a sufficiency of foreign employment. 

Pericles every day gained new ground, till he at last fo\md him- 
self possessed of the authority of the whoW state. It was then 
that he began tp change his behaviinir, and from acting the hum- 
ble and fawning suppliant, he assumed the haughty airs of royalty. 
He now no longer submitted himself to the caprice of the people* 
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liut changed the- demacriitic. state of Athens Into a kind of moQ* 
^rchy, without dapartin^,, however, from the public good. He 
would sometimes, indeea, win his fellow-citizens over to his will ; 
but at other times, when he found th«m obstinate, he would. in a 
manner compel them to conault their own interests,. — Thua be- 
tween power and pursuasion, public profusion, and private cecononiy, 
political falsehoods, and private integrity, Pericles became the 
principal ruler at Athens, and all such as were his enemies became 
/the enemies of the state. 

; Fickljness and inconstancy, however, were the prevailing char# 
acters of the Athenians j and, as tiiese can-ied them on to their 
greatest excesses, diey soon brought them back within tli* bounds 
of mode ration and prudence. Pericles had long been a favourite, 
but the state having suffered great calamities, he at last came to be 
obnoxious : they had deposed him from tlie command of the army ; 
but soon repented of their i-ashness, and reinstated him, a short 
time after, with more than former authority. — However, he did not 
live long to enjoy his honours. He was seized with the plague, 
which, like a malignant enemy, struck its severest blow at parting. 
Being extremely lU, and ready to breathe hia last, the principsl 
citizens, and such of his friends that had not forsaken him, dis- 
coursing concerning the loss they were about to sustain, ran over 
his exploits, and computed this number, of his victories. !Theydid 
not imagine that Pericles attended to what they ssud, as^e seemed 
insensible s but it was far otherwise, as not a single word of their 
discourfie had esisaped him. Atla^t, cried he, " W^y will you ex- 
tol a series of actions, in ^ich Fortune had the greatest part I 
There is. one circumstance which I would not have forgotten, yet 
iprhich yo4 have passed over : I could wish to have i^ remembered* 
1^ the most glorious circumstance of my life, that I never yet caused[ 
a single . citizen to put onriBounung,'* Thus died Pericles, in wbom 
were united a n^i^ber of excellent qualities without Impairing each 
other. He wa^ as well skilled in' naval aifairs as in the conduct of 
armies .; as weU skilled in the arts of rausing money as of employing 
it ; eloquent in public, and pleasing in private ; he was a patroQ 
of artists, at once informing them by his taste and example. 

, Not long after jthe des^t^ of Pericles, the Athenians and Lace* 
dsemonians made peacjs^ and every thing now promised a restora* 
tipn of Ibrmer txanquillity ; but a new promoter of troubles was 
Slow beginning to make his appearance, And from him those who 
wished for peace had every thing to fear : this was the celebrated 
. Alcibiades, the disciple of Socrates, a youth equally remarkable 
for the beauty of his person, and tlie graces of his ipental accom« 
plishments. 

The strict intimacy between Alcibiades and SQcrates is. one of the 
most remarkable circumstances of his life. This philosopher oh- 
Berving excellent natural qualities in him, which were greatly 
heightened by the beauty of his person, bestowed incredible pains 
til cultivating so valuable a plant, lest, being neglected, it should 
wither as it g^gw, and in the end degenerate. Alcibiade?, intl^ed^ 
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ras estposed to nmnberle^s dang-crs : the watncss of his extrae' 
lion, his vast riches, the authority of his family, the credit of hi» 
guardians^ his personal talents, and, still. nibre than these, the flat* 
tery and conrpiaisance of all who approached him. 

Notwithstanding the strong' endeavours tbst were used to divert 
this young AChenian from a correspondence, which alone w«fi ca- 
pable of secui'ing him from so many snires, he devoted himself 
entirely to it- He bad the most unbounded wit; he was fiitty ten* 
sible of Socrates' extraordinary merit, and could not resist the 
charms of his sweetly insinuating eloq^ience, which' at that time, 
had a greater ascendant over-him than the allurements of pleasure. 
He wad so zealous a disciple of that great master, that he followed 
him wherever he went, took the utmost delight in his conTersation, 
received his instructions, and even his reprimands, with wonderful 
docility, and was so moved with bis discourses, as even to shed 
tears, and abhor himself: so weighty wais the force of tmth in the 
mouth of Socrates, and in so odious a fight did he show the vices# 
to which Alcibiades begjin to abandon himself. ' 

Alcibiades, in those moments when he listened to Socrates, dif* 
fered so much from himself, that he appeared <|uite another mam 
However, his headstrong fiery temper, and his natural fondness 
for pleasure, which was heightened and enflamed by^the discourse* 
and advices of young peopU, soon plunged him into his fbrmer ir« 
regularities, and tore him as it were from his master, who was 
obliged to pursue him as a slave who had escaped correction. This 
vicissitude of flights and returns of virtuous resolutions,fand re- 
lapses into vice, continued a long time s but still Socrates was sol 
disgusted with his levity, and always flattered himself with the 
hopes of bringing ^lim back to his duty. ^ Hence certainly arose the 
strong mixture of good and evH ihat always appeared in his cpn* 
duct, the instroctioss his master had'^en him sometimes prevail^ 
ing, and, at other times, the fire of big pftssion hurrying him, in a 
manner, against his own will, into thinga of a quite opposite native. 
Among the various passions that were discovered in him, the 
stroogest andlnost prevailing was a haughtf turn of mind, which 
would force ill thirigs to submit to it, and could not bear a superior^ 
er even an equal. 

Alcibiades, with such a cast of mmd as we have described, wae 
not born for repose, and had set e,very engine at work to reverse 
the treaty lately concluded between tlie Athenians and Lacedacmo* 
nians. He was disgusted with the latter, because they directed 
tfiemselves only to NiciaS, of whom they had a very hifjh opinion i 
and, on the contrary, seemed to take ho manner of ;inbti€fe of bimi 
though his ancestors had enj<iyed the fights of hospitality a.nong 
tbem« 

Having found means t<J^ carry his point against the Leeeda^mo* 
fuanSj he was declared general, and appointed to command tiie 
fleet I but was soon afterwards disgraced. After liaving experi- 
enced Strang viciasiiUides of fortune, being sometimes iMmished or 
condenuied to'dei^ by Uie Atkeiusns»M ether times at the head 
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»f their fleets and anmes, he at last took ahditer at the court of 
Persia, wiiere tbe LacedaemqiuavRS found means to 4>ersuade Uiat 
monarch to dispatch him. Alclbiades Was^ then in a small town in 
l^hrygia, where he Uved with his. concubine Tiroandra. Those who 
were sent to kill him, not daring to enter bis house, contented 
themaelves with surrounding and setting it on fire. Alcibiades 
having quitted it through the flames, sword ij) hand, the barbarians 
were afraid to stay to come to blows with him, but flying and re- 
treating as he advanced, they poured their darts and arrows, upon 
bim fi'om - a distance, and he feU dea^ upon the spot Ti- 
xnandra took up his body, and having adorned and covered it with 
the finest robes she had, ehe made as magnificent a fqnersd for it 
as her condition would admit. 

Such was the ^nd' of Alcibiades, whose g^at virtues were stifled 
and suppressed by still greater vices. It is not easy to say, whether 
his good or bad qualities were most pernicious to his country ; for 
intfaithe one he deceiFed, and with tixje other he oppressed it. In 
him distinguished valour was , united jmth nobility of blood. |Ie 
WS0 eloquent, of great ability in aflTairs, insinuating, and formed for 
charming all mamcind. He lovedt glory, but indulged at the same 
time, his inclination for pleasure t nor was he so fond of pleasure, 
as to neglect his glory for it. He knew how to give into, or ab- 
stract himself from, the allurements of luxury, accordixi^to the sit- 
uation of his aflTairs. Never was there ductility of genius equal to 
kia : he metamorphosed himself with incredible facility, into the 
most contrary forms, and supported them all with as much ease 
and grace as if each had been riaturf^ (o him« 

Thedealh of Alcibiades naturally; leads i^^.to give the character 
•f his master, one ^f the. greatest philosoph^^^ ^^t the world per- 
haps ever produced, the immortal ^ocrf^tes. . He was the son of an 
obseute citiMB of Athens* and^ temerging firpm themeanuess of. his 
1iifth,iie grave astonishing: exaipples of courage, moderation and 
wbdom. He. opposed the power(Of the thirty tyr^ts, .who had 
Qsurped the grovemment of Athens, and spoke loucUy againat the 
bigotry and persecution of the. times. He pQsses^,d unexaropled 
gii6d*nature, and an universal love to mankind. As it was very 
difficult to correct the ag«d, and to make people change principles, 
«^ .revere the errors in which they ^ are ^9wn grev^ he devoted, 
his labours fSrincipaUy to the instnuctipn of youth, in[ order .to sow 
the seeds of virtue in .a soil more fit to produce tlie fruits of it He 
kad no open school like the rest of the pljiilosophers, nor set times 
for his lessoBS. He hAd no bc^ncbes preniM^ed, nov ^j^n mounted a 
pit>fbssot*s. chair t he M^a^ the philosoplier of sdl times and sc%as9n8 i 
be taught ia all plsBces, and upon all occasions ;. iawalkii^g, conver- 
sation at meafs, in the army, and in tlie midst of the camp, in the 
publicassefnUj^f the senate or people, x S^ch.waa the man^wh^iaa 
taction in the fity had long devoted to 4e«tructioD ; he had.heen, for 
manfr years before his death, the i^j^t of theii? sj^tire andxidicule. 

Aristophaaes, the comic po&tr 'Was cogiagjfd tq ^ej^p^sft pirn oa 
ftlie.ati^i. kft.fiaflsp««ei.a.pi«0^ fi»Hed Jk^ S»mi^ W*i«P»?^.*^ 
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intn>daeed the philosopher in » b«»ket, otteriAf the vndat rtt^itv- 
lotis ahsurdkirB. This was the first Mow struck at him ; but it 
was not tHI twenty years afterwards that Melitus apt>etred in a 
BMre formal manner as his accuser, and entered a rei^ar process 
agsisst him. His accusation Consisted of two heads : the first was, 
that he did not admit the gods acknowledged by the republic, and 
introduced new divinities } the second, that he corrupted the 
ymith of Athens ; and concluded with inferring, that sentence of 
death ought to be passed ikgainst him. How far the whete charge 
affected him is n^ ea:sy to determine : It is certain, that amid so 
much zeal and superstition, as then rei|p)ed'in Athens, he never 
dared openly to oppose the received religion, and was therefore 
forced to preserve an outward shew of it ; but it is very probable, 
^m the discourses he frequently held with his friends, that in his 
heart he despised and laughed at their monstrous opinions and ridi- 
culous mysteriest as having no other foundation tbsn the flibies of 
the poets ; and that he had attained to the notion of the one only 
true God, insomuch that, upon the acebuntboth of his belief of the 
. Deity, and the exemplariness of his life, some have thought fit to 
rank him among the Christian philosophers. 

Upon the day assigned, the proceedings commenced in the usual 
forms, the parties appeared befoi*e the judges, and Melitus spoke. 
The worse his cause, and the less it was provided With p^roofo, the 
more -bccasion he had for address and art to cover its weakness. 
He omitted nothing that might render Socrates odious ; and in- 
stead of reasons, which could not but fail him, he substituted the 
delusive glitter of a lively and^ponpous eloquence, Socrates'lde- 
fenee is considered as so gre«t a masterpiece of ancient oratory, that 
even the narrow limits this work is confined to, will not permit of 
our passing it over in silence. 

•« I am accused (said Socrates) of corrupting the youth,' and of 
instilling dangerous maxims into iftem, as well in regard to the 
worship of the gods, as the rules ef government. You know, 
Athenians, that 1 never made it my.prafossion t& teach, nor can 
envy, however violefnt against me, reproach me with having sold my 
instructions. I have an undeniable evidence for me itv this respect^ 
which is my poverty. I was always Equally ready to covimunicate 
my thoughts eitiier to the rich or poor, and to give them entire 
leisure to question or answer me* My whole employment is to per- 
suade the young and old against too much love for the body, for 
richesj all other precarious things, of whatsoever nature they be i 
and against too little regard for tli<^ soul, which Qught to be the ob- 
ject of their iflection ; for I incessantly urge upon you, tfiat virtue 
does not proceed ftom riches, but, on the contraiy, riches from vir- 
tue ;■ and that all the other goods of human lifo, «i well public tm 
private, iwivc their softrce in the same prinQiple. - 

^ Ifto speak in this nwmner be to corrupt youth, t confoss, Athe^ 

vians, that I am ifuilty, and deserve to be punished. If what I say 

be not ti^ue, it is most easy to conrict me of my ftlsehoods. ^1 see 

bbce a great number of my disciples : they bafVe only to appeiir; 

D 
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B|it» |>erhap0» the reserve and consideration for a master who has 
^instructed them, will prevent them from declaring against me ; at 
least, their fathers, brothers, and uncles, cannot, as good relational 
and good citizens, dispense with their not standing forth to de« 
. mand vengeance against the corrupter of their sons, brothers, and 
nephews. But these are the persons who take upon them my de- 
fence, and interest themselves in the success of my cause« 

** Pass on me Jwhat , sentence you please, Athenians : but I can 
neither repei^ nor change my conduct : I must not abandon or sus- 
pend a function, which God himself has imposed on me. If« after ' 
having faithfully kept all the posts wherein I was placed by- our 
general at Potidaea, Amphipolis, and Delium, the tear of death 
should at this time make me abandon that, in which the divine 
' Providence has placed me, by commanding me to pass my life in 
the study of philosophy, for die instruction of myself and others ; 
this would be a most criminal desertion indeed, and make me highly 
worthy of being cited before this tribunal as an impious man, who 
does not believe the gods. Should you resolve to acquit me. Sat 
the future, 1 should not hesitate to make answer, Athenians, I 
honour and love you, but I shall choose rather to obey God than 
you, and to my latest breath shall never renounce my philosophy, 
nor cease to exhort and reprove you, according to ray custonA, by 
lelling^. each of you, when you come in my way. My good friend 
and citizen of the most famous city in the world for wisdom and 
valour, are you not ashamed to have no other thoughts than that 
of amassing wealth, and of acquiring glory, credit, and dignities, 
whilst you neglect the treasures of prudence, truth, and wisdom* 
and take no pains in rendering your soul as good and perfect as it 
k capable of being. 

** I am reproached with abject fear and meanness of spirit, for 
being so busy in imparting my advice to every one in private and 
ibr having avoided to be present in your assemblies to give my coun- 
sel to my country. I think I have aufficiently^roved my courage 
did fortitude, both in the field, where I have borne arms with you, 
and in. the seriate when I opposed the violence and cruel orders of 
the thirty tyrants. - , 

*' For the rest, Athenians, if, in the extreme danger I now^ani, 
I do not imitate Uie behaviour of those, who, upon less emergencies, 
bave implored and supplicated their judges whh tears, and have 
brought forth their children, relations, and friends, it is not through 
pride and obstinacy, or any contempt for you, but solely for your 
honour, and for that of the Jivhole city. Tou should know, that 
there are among our citizens those, who do not re^pard death as an 
•vil, and who give that name only to injustice and infkmy. At my 
age, and with the reputation, true or false^ which I have, woul4 it 
be consistent for me, after all &e lessons I have given upon the 
fontempt of death, to be afraid Of it myself, and to belie in mylaat 
actions all the principles and sentiments of my past life i 

« But without speaking of my fame, which i should extremely 
ii^ture by such a olNidttCt» I do not think it aUowible t» intreat a 
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jttig^, nor to be ttMolved by supplications. He oag^ht to be per- 
suaded and convinced. The judge does not sit upon the bench te ' 
sbe^r fayoor, by yioiating^ the laws ; but to do justice in confbrmin|f 
to them*. He does not swear to discharge with impunity whom he 
pleases, but to do justice where it is due. We ought not, there- 
fore, to afccostom you to perjury, nor you to suffer yourselves to b« 
accustomed to it ; for, in so doing, both the one and the other of 
us equally injure justice and religion, and bqth are criminals. 

^< Do not, therefore, expect from me, Athenians, that I should 
have recourse among you to means, which I believe neither honest 
nor lawful ; especiaUy upon this occasion, wherein I am accused of 
impiety by Melitus ; for, if I should influence you by my prayers, ^ 
and thereby induce you to violate your baths, it would be unde- 
niably evident, that I teach you not to believe in the gods ; and 
even in defending and justitying' myself, I should furnish my ad- 
versaries with arms against me, and prove that I belieVe no £vini- 
ty. But I am very far from such bad tbongfats : I am more convinced 
of the existence of God than my accusers ; -and so convinced, that, 
I abandon myself to God and you, that you may judge of roe as you 
• shaH deem best for yourselves." 

Socrates pronounced this discourse with a firm and intrepid 
tone : his. air, his action, his visage, expressed nothing of the ac- 
cused ; he seemed the mastgr of his judges,_from £t assurance 
and greatness of his soul with which he spoke, without however 
losing uiy thing of the modesty natural to him. But how slight 
soever the proofs were against him, the faction was powerful 
enongh to find him guilty, and his death was certainly a concerted 
thing. 

By his iirstssentence, the judges only declared Socrates g^ui^y ; - 
but when, by h>s«nsWer, he aplpeared to appeal from their tribunal 
to that of justice and posterity ; when, instead of confessing him- 
self guilty, he demtnded rewards and honour from the state, the 
judges were so very much offended; that they condemned him to 
drink hemlock, a method of execution in use among th€m. 

Socrates received this sentence with the utmost composure. 
ApolUviorus> one of his disciples, launching out into bitter invec- 
Uves, and lamenting that his master should die innocent ; ** What, 
(replied Socrates, with a smile,} would you have me die guilty ? 
Melitus and Ayntus^ay kill, but they cannot hurt me.** 

After his sentence, he still continued with the same serene an^ 
intrepid aspect, with which he had long enforced virtue, and held 
tyrants in awe. When be entered his prison, which now became 
the residence of virtue and probity, his friends foUo^ved him thither, 
and ^continued to visit him during the interval between^is con- 
demnation and death, which lasted for thh*ty days. 

The day before the death of Socrates, Crito, his intimate fHend, 
went to him early in the morning to let him know, that it depended 
only on himse^ to quit the prison ; that the jailor was gained ; that 
he would find the doors onen, and ofiered him a sm retreat in 
Theasal^'i Socrates laughed at his |n;oposal, and atiswered, . that 
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he revereacod the laws' of bis comitff » uid reeohed to ohef {hem 
ta all thhig^t even in his death. 

Socrates employed the last day of his life in entertatmng his 
friends on the great and important subject of death s he explained 
to them all the ac^iiments for believing l;he soul to be immortal^ 
and reluted all the objections against it. After he came ou( •{^b^ 
IfHkh, bis children were brought to him» for he had three* two very 
little, and the other grown up. He spoke to them iot some time> 
yave orders te the women who took care of them, and then die- 
xiissed them. Being returned into his chamber, he liud hidiself 
4owfi upon his bed. 

The keeper of the prison entered at the same instant, and hav* 
ing informed him, that the time for drinking the hemlock was 
come, which was at sun set, the keeper was so mmch afi|icted with 
sorrow, that he turned his back and fell a weeping. The fatal cup, 
however, was at last brought, and Socrates asked what it was ne« 
, aessary for him to do. " Nothing more (replied the officer) than 
as soon as you have drank off the draught, to walk about till yo\|, 
find your legs grow weary, and afterwards to lie down^upon your 
bed.'* He took thft cup without any emotion, or change in his 
adour or countenance, and regarding the man with a steady and 
assured look, *' Well, (said he) what say you of this djrink: ma|> 
one make a libation out of it ?" Upon beiag told, there was . only 
enough for one dose, " /kt least, (coi|tinued be) we may say oa* 
prayers to the gods, as it is^our lAuty, and implore them to mafea 
our exit from this world, and our last stage happy^ which is what I 
most earnestly beg of them." After having spsken these words, 
he kept silence' for some time, and then drank oiF the whole draugfas 
With an amazing tran<|uillity and serenity of aspeci^ not to be ex- 
pressed or conceived. . • 

Till then his friends, with g^reat violence to themselves, had re- 
frained from tears ; but after he had drank th^ potion, they were 
no kmger their own masters^ and wept abundantly. Apollodorus, 
who had been in tears during almost the whole conversation, began 
%hen to raise great cries, and to lament with such excessive grief, 
as pierced the hearts of all that were present. Socrates alone re- 
mained uiimoved, and even reproved his friends,' though with his 
usual mildness and good nature. '| What are you doing ? (said he 
to them) * Oh ! what is become of your virtue ! 'Was it not for this 
I sent away the women, that they might not fall into these weak« 
ncsses? I have always heard you say, that we ought to die peace- 
ably, and blessing the gods. Be at eas#, I beg you, and shew mote 
constancy and resolution." ^He then obliged them to restrain their 
tears. 

In the mean time he kept Walking to and fro ;' and when he Ibun^ 
his legs grow weary, he laid dpwn upon his bed, as he had been 
directed. The poison then operated more and more. When So- 
crates found it began to gain upon the heart, uncovering his face, 
which had been covered, without doubt, to prevent any thing from 
disturbing him in his last moments, ** Crito, (said he) we owa a 
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oock to iEsculapilis : discharge, that row for me, and pray do not 
foi^et it.** Soon afler this he breathed his last. Crito went to his 
body, and closed his mouth and eyes. Such was the end of Socra- 
tes, in the first year of the ninety-fifEh Olympiad, and in the §€▼• 
entieth of his age. 

It was not till some time afier the death of this great man, that 
the people of Athens perceived their mistake, and beg^n to repent 
of it. Their hatred being satisfied, their prejudices expired, an4' 
time having given them an (Opportunity for reflection, the notorioua 
injustice of the sentence appeared in all its hirers. Nothin|^ 
was heard throughout the city bat discourses in ftvour of Socrates. 
The Academy, the Lycaeum, private houses, public wjdks, and 
market-places, seemed still to re-edno the aound of hi|i loved voice* 
" Here (said they) he formed our yeuth, and taught our children t» 
love their country, and to honour their parents. In this place he 
gave us his admirable lessons, and sometimes made us seasonable 
reproaches, to engage us more warmly in the pursuit <^ virtue. 
Alas ! how have we rewarded iiim for such important services !*' 
Athens was in u^iiversil mourning and consternation. The schools 
were shut up, and all exercises suspended. Ub accusers were 
ealled to account for the innocent blood they had caused to be 
shed : Melitus was condemned to die, and the reat banished. Pltt- 
tarch observes, that all those, who had any share in thia. black ca- 
lumny were held in such abomination among the citizens, that no 
one would give them fire, answer them any question, nor go into 
the same bath with them ; and they had the place cleaned wfierc 
they had bathed, lest they should be polluted by touching it, whkk 
drove them into such despair, that many of them killed themselvea. 
The Athenians, not contented with having punished bis accusers, 
caused a statue of brass to be erected to him, of the workmanship 
of tlie celebrated Lysippus, who placed it in one of the most con- 
spicuous parts of the city. Their respect and gratitude rc^e even 
to a religious veneration : tltey dedicated a chapel to hira> u to a 
kero and deini-god,' which they called the thapel of Socrates, 



CHAP. VI. 

Th£ Athenians had hitherto taken the lead in the Grecian states ; 
but the Spartans, who had completely conquered them, became 
their masters, and sunk them into obscurity. 

At this period, Agesilaus, who was chosen kinj of Sparta, wa*. , 
sent into Asia with an army, under pretence of freemg the Greci^ 
cities. Ufi gained a signal victory over the Persian general Tif- 
aaphemes, near the river Pactoclus, wl^ere he forced the enemy's 
camp, and found considerable plunder. This success induced the 
Persian monarch, instead of meeting Aj^esilaus openly in the field, 
to tttbvert his interest among the Grecian states by the power of 
D2 
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bribcty i and indeed tliis confedeVacy waa now so wfAkened, iti 
concord and unanimity so totally destroyed, that they were open to 
^very offer. Th^ love of money was now rooted in their affections^ 
■nd the SparUns were the only people tliat, for a while, seemed t<» " 
disdain it ; but the contagion still spreading, even they at last yielded 
to iu allupements, and every man sought private emolumc^ with- 
eat Attending to the good of his country. 

The Spartans, however, being freed from the terror of foreign 
enemies, proceeded \o spread terro^ among the petty states of 
Gre«ce, whom t^cy compelled to pay obedience to their will. 
These proceeding of the Spurtafts, however, gave birth to a pow- 
erful confederacy against them ; and, through a succesaion of en- 
gagements, both by jsea and land, the Spartans grew every day 
weaker, and their enemies more daring. 

It 800B began to appear, that the Thebans, one of the states of 
Greece^ lately oppressed by the Spartans, were growing into pew* 
er ; and, while Sparta and Athens were weakening each other by 
Hitftual contests, this state, which hiid enjc^ed all the enK^mente^ 
wkhoiit any of the expenses of the war, was every day growing 
SH»re vigouPOTO and independent. The I'hebane, who n4w began 
to take theljfead in the affaire of Greece, were nafcuraliy a hardy 
and rc^ust peoplej fyf slow ittteUects, and strong constitntione. It 
was a constant maxim with them, to side either with Atheni 
or Spartii IB their mutual contesta» and whieh soever they in* 
«Uned to; they irtre generally of weight enough to turn the bid* 
anee. However, they had liithcrto made no other use of that 
weight tlian to secure themselves ; but the spirit which now ap- 
lieared among them was first implanted by Pelomdas, their deliv- 
erer from the SpMt»n yoke ; bist still further carried to its utmost 
keight by Epaminondas, who now began to figiife in tlie affiii» of 
Sreece. ^ 

EpamtnOndas was one of thtise few exalted characters, whohaw 
icarce any vice, and alrai^st every vlrtpc to distinguish them from 
the test oTmankind. Thqugh in the beginning, possessed of ev^ 
ry quality necesiary for the service of the state, he chose to lead 
% private life, employed in the studft of phil<jsophy, and sliewing 
an example of the most rigid observance of all its doctrines. Truly 
a philosopher, and poor out of taste, he despised riches, without 
afi&cting any reputation from that contempt ; and, if Justin may 
4>e credited, he coveted glory as little as he did money. It waa 
always agiunst his will that commands were conferred upon him j 
and he behaved himself, when investc^d with them, in snch a miin* 
ner as did more honour to dignities, than dignities did to him. ' 
f (»id of l^isore, which he devoted to the study of\ philosophy, he 
ihiumed public employments, and made no interest but to be ex* 
eluded from them. His moderation concealed him so well that 
he lived obscure and almost unknown. His merit, however, dis- 
aovered him at last. He was uken fbom his soHtnde by force, to 
^ lie placed at the heiul of amies ; and he demonstrated, that phi* 
)iiophy, though generally held iA contempt with t^rate v^a aspirt 
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at the gioty of utnt, is vonderfuUf useful in formm^ heroes ; ibr 
it wft> in his opinion, a ^reat advance tdWatdg conquericg; an enew 
my, to know hoir to conquer ourselves. 

Siich was the general appointed to command the Tlteban army, 
and aet in conjunction wiUi Pelopidas. The Thebans^ being left 
out in the p^eneral treaty of peace, and thus having the Spartans 
and Athemans against them, they appeared under &e utmost con* 
stemation, and all Greece looked -upon them as lost and undone. 
Nothingfnov remained on both sides but to prepare for aetion. 
Epaminondas immediately raised all the troops he could, and be^ 
gfan fais march : but his army did not amount to sis thousand men, 
while the enemy had above four times that numben i 

The two armies met s(t Leuctra, and drew up on a plain. Cle* 
ombrotus was npon the right, at the head of a body consisting 
of Lacedaemonians, in whon^ he confided most, and whoa^ files 
were twelve deep» to take the advantage, whicli his superiority of 
horse gave him in an open country. Arcbidamus, the son of Age- 
silaus, was at the head of the allies, wh9 formed the left wing. 

Epaminondas, who resolved to charge .with bis left, whieb he 
eommandodin person, strengthened it with the choice of his hewry 
armed troops, wkom tie drew up fifty deep ; the sacred bsttaliosb 
was upon his- left, snd closed the wk^; the rest of his infantry 
were posted upon his right, in an oblique line, which, the farther 
it extended^ was the more distant firom the enemy. By this un- 
common disposition, his design was to cover his flank on the right; 
to keep off his right wing, as a kind of teserved body, that h« 
might not hazard the event of the battle upon the weakest pait «f 
his army. Re was assured that, if he eeold penetrate the Lace- 
daemonian phalanx, the rest of the army would soon be put to tfa» 
rout. •' 

The aetion began wHh the cavalry. As the Tbebaas were bet. 
ter mounted, and braver troops than the Lacedmnanian horae, the 
latter were not long before they were brok^, and driseii upon the 
infantry, which they put ii>t# some confiision. fipannnrtidas follow* 
ing his horse close, marched swiftly up to CleombroCua> Mid Ibtl 
upon his phalanx with all the wei^ ii his hettry battalion. The 
latter, to make a diversion, detached a body of troops, with ordem 
to tafee Epaminondas in flank, and to surrO«nd him. Fek^Mdas^ 
upon sightof thai movement, advanced with incredible speed and 
boldness, at the head of the sacred battalion, to prevent the «»». 
my*s <leMgn, and flanked Cleombrotus himself, who, by thait m»d» 
den and onexpeeted attack, wm put into disorder. The hatllti 
was very fierce and obstinate ; and, whilst Cleeiiibrotus could aet, 
the victory continued in suspense, and declared for neiftber party i. 
But when he foil <|ead with his wounds, the Thebans, to eomplettt' 
the victory, and the Lacedaemonians, to avoid the ehume of absMN' 
doning thjp body of their king, redoubled their eflRsrts, and a great 
slaughter ensued on both sides. The Soartans fought with so 
much fury about* the body) that- at length tney gained their pesnt, 
and tarried ittrff. AntCMted by ao gkiriei»i aa «dfaiilage, they 
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proposed to return to the charge, which would, perht|l8, hare 
proved BttccessfuU had the* alUes seconded their ardour ; hut the 
left wing, seeing the Lacedaemonian phalanx broken, and belley« 
ing iXL lost, especially when they heard that the king was dead, 
took to flight, and drew off the rest of the army. Epaoiinondas 
ibllowed them vigourously, and killed a great number in the pur- 
suit The Thebans remained masters of the field of battle, erect* 
ed a trophy, and permitted the enemy to bury their dead. 

The Lacedaemonians had never received such a blow : th^ most 
bloody defeat, till then, had scarce ever cost them more than four or 
fiv« hundred of their citizens ; here they lost four thousand men,, of 
whom one thousand were Lacedaemonians, and four hundred Spar- 
tans, out of seven hundred who were in the battle. The Thebans 
had only three hundred men killed, among whom were four of 
their citizens. 

SO great a victory was followed with instantaneous effects : num- 
bers of the Grecian states, who had hitherto remained neuter, now 
declared in favour of the conquerors, and encreased tlieir army to 
the amount of 70,000 men Epaminondas entered Laconia with an' 
army, the twelfth part of which were not Thebans ; and finding a 
country hitherto untouched by an enemy, he ran through it with 
fire and sword, destroying and plundering, as- far as the river £u« 
rotas. 

In the mean time, the Spartafts, struck with consternation at 
their late defeat, applied to the Athenians for supcour, who, after 
some hesitation, determined to assist them with all their forces ; 
•nd a slight advantage the Spartans had gainediover the Thebans, 
in which they did n6t loose a man, gave a promising dawn of suc- 
cess. The war was then carried on with unabating vigour on both 
sides. The Theban troops were headed by their favourite general 
Epaminondas ; those of Sparta by Agesilaus, the only man in 
Greece that was then able to oppose. him. 

Epaminondas, havine failed in an attack upon Sparta, was re- 
solved, before he laid Jbwn his command, which was now nearly 
expiring, to endeavour to afiect something that might compensate 
for kis failure. In order to protect Sparta, Agesiiaus hskd with- 
drawn all the troops from Mantinea ; Uiither, therefor^ ,Epami- 
nondas resolved to bend his course. Being determined to attack 
the town, he dispatched a troop of horse to view its situation, and 
to clear the fields of stragglers ; but just before they had reached 
Mantinem, an army of six thousand Athenians auxUiaries arrived 
by sea, who, without taking any refreshment to their iigien or horses 
rushed out without the city, and attacked and defeated the Theban 
horse. In the mean time, Epaminondas was advancin||p with his 
whole army, with the enemy close upon his rear. Finding it im« 
posM!ble to accomplish his purpose, bef<H« he would be overtaken, 
he deteraiined to halt and give them battle. He had now eot within 
a short way of the town, which has had the (honour of giving its- 
name to the conflict of that day-— a conflict, the most «plendid and 
Mt coQtcfted^ that eyer figured in the history of any eountr/^ 
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Tbt GreMts had ncrer foaght among thftmaelvet with tftore no. 
tteroun armies: the L»fte«d;einonUn$ consisted of mora than twenty, 
thousand foot, and two thousand horse ; the Thcbans, of thirty thou- , 
^and foot, and three thousand bars^. The Theban general marched 
in the same order of battle, in which \^ intended to fight, that h« 
might not be obliged, when he came up with the enemy, to lose in 
disposing of his army, a precious time that cannot be recevered. 

He did not mwch directly, and with his front to the enemy, bat 
in a column upon the bills, with his left wing foremost, as if he dt4 
not intend to fight that day. When he mras opposite to'th^m, at 
a quarter of a league's distance, he made the troops halt, and lay 
down their 'arms, as if he designed to encamp there. The enemy 
'in effect, were deceived by his stand ; and, reckoning no longer 
upon a battle, they quitted their arms, dispeised themselves about 
the camp, and saffcred that ardour to be extinguished^ which a near 
approach of « battle is accustomed to kindle in the hearts of coi- 
dters. 

Epaminondas, however, by suddenly wheeling his troopfr to th« 
right, having changed his c<^untn into a line, and having drawn out 
the choice troops^ wh«m h« bad in his march posted in front, madi« 
them (feuhle their files upon the frant t»f1us left wing, to add to tt* 
strength, and to put it Into a condition to attack in point the I«acc* 
dxmoniafi phalanx, ^ bich, by the movement he had madei fac«d it 
directly. He # ordered the centre and right wing of his army t» 
move very slowly, and to hak before they came up with the enemy^ 
that he might not haaard the event of tiie battle upon troops, of'' 
whom he bad no great (pinion. 

He expeeteb to decide the victory by that body ef ehoeen troops, 
which he contffenanded in personi and which he had formed into a 
eolumn to attack the enemy in a wedge-lHte point He had per- 
8uade«r himself^ that if he could penetrate the Lacedaemonian 
phalanx, in wkieh the enemy'ft principal force consisted, he shojotld 
not find it difficult to rout the rest of the army, by charging upon 
the right and lefr with his victoeious troops. Afrer having dis* 
posed his whole arrpy in this manner,^ moved on to charge the 
enemy with the 'whole weight of his Column. They weH strangely 
surprised when they saw Epaminondas ai^ance to them in his order . 
and resumed their arms, bridled theiriforses, and made all the 
haste they could to their ranks'. 

Whilst Epaminond&s marched against the enemy, the cavalry that - 
covered his flank, on the left, the best at that time in Greece, en- 
tirely composed of Thebans ahd Thessalians, had orders to attack 
the enemy's horse. The Theban general, whom nothing escaped, 
had artfylly bestowed. bowmen in the internals of.his horse, in or- 
der to begin the disorders of tlie enemy's cavalry, by a previous dis- 
charge of a shower of arrows, stones, and javelins upon them.* The 
other army had neglected to take the same precaution : "-and had 
been guilty of another fault; not less considerable, in giving^s much 
depth to the squadrons Cs if they had be^n a, phalanx. By these 
means, their horse were incable of supporting long the chai*^ ol* 
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the TbeDftns ; and, afler having* made several ineffectual attadb 
with great loss, they were obliged to retire behind their infantry. 
Epaminondasj in the nvean time, with his body of foot, had 

*«harged the Lacedaemonian phalanx. The troops foHght on both 
sides .with incredible ardour, both the The bans and Lacedemonians 
being resolved to perish^ rather than yield the glory of arms to 
their rivals. They began with fighting their spears ; but these 
being soon broken in the fury of the combat, they charged each 
other with sword in hand. THe resistance was equally obstinate, 
and the slaughter was very great on both sides.- The troops des- 
pising danger, and desiring only to distinguish themselves by the 
greatness of their actions, chose rather to die in their ranks, than 
to lose a step of their ground. 

The furious slaughter on both sides having continued a great 
while, without the victory inclining to either, Epaminondas, to 
force it to declare for him, thought it his duty to make an extraor- 
dinary effort in person^ without regard to the danger of his own 
life. He formed, therefure/s troop of the bravest and most de- 
terminate about Mm ; and, putting himself at the head of them* 
made a vigour6tts charge upon the enemy, where the battle was 
most warm, and wouaded the Laced«monian general with the 
first javelin he threw. The troops, by hir example, having wouiid- 
ed or killed all that stood in their way, broke and penetrated th» 
phalanx. The Lacedemonians dismayed oy the presence of Epa« 
minondas, a^nd overpowered by the weight of that intrepid party, 
were reduced to giye ground. The gross of the Theban troops, 
animated by their general's example and success, drove back the 
enemy upon his right and left and made great slaughter of them. 
But some of the Spartan troops, peix^eiving that Eplmanondas aban- . 
doned him self too much to his ardour, suddenly rallied and return- 
ing to the fight, charged him with a shower of javelins. Whilst he 
kept off.part of those darts, shunned some of them, fenced off oth- 
ers, and was fighting with the most heroic valour, to assure the 
victory to his army, a Spartan, named Callicrates, gave him a mor- 
tal wbund with a javelin in his breast, across his cuiras. The woo4 
of the javelin being broken off, and the iron head continuing in the 
wound, the torment was mmipportable, and he fell immediately.— 
The battle begun around iffln with new fury, the one side using 
their utmost endeavours to f take him alive, and the other to save 
him. — The Thebans gained their point at last, and carried him off, 

^ after having put the enemy to flight 

Afler several difierent movements, and alternate losses and dis- 
advantages, the troops on botli sides stood- still, and rested upon 
their arms ; when the trumpets of the two armies, as if by .consent, 

. sounded the retreat at the same time. Each party pretended to the 
victory, and erected a trophy ; the Thebans, because they had de- 
feated the right-wing, and remained masters of the field of battle ; 
and the Athenians, because they had cut the general's detachment 
in pieces.— From this point of honour, both sides at fii*st refused t« 
ask leave to bury their dead, wkic)i» with the anoientSj^ was coufei* 
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sing their defeat. The Lacedaenioni«n8» however, tent to demand 
that permission ; after which, the rest, had no th^ughts^ but of pay- 
ing the last duties to the slain. ' 

In the mean time, Epaminondas had been carried into the camp. 
The surgeons, after having e'Samined the wound, declared, that he 
would expire as soon as the head of the dart was drawn out of it. 
These words gave all that were present the utmost sorrow «nd af- 
diction, who were inconsolable on seeing so great a maaon the 
point of death. For him, the only concern he expressed va3 about 
his arms; and the fate of the battle. W^^en they shewed him his 
shield, and assured him, that the Thebaiis had gained the riotoiy, 
turning towards his friends with a serene and calm air, ** All then 
is weU,^' said he; and soon after, upon drawing the head of the 
Jayelih out of his body, he expired in the arms of victory. 

As the glory of Thebes rose with Epaminondas, so it fell with 
him ; and he is perhaps^ the only instance of one mail being able to 
inspire his country with military glory, and lead it to conquest, with- 
out having had a predecessor, or leaving an imitator of his exan« 
pie. ' ' ' ■ 

The battle of Mantinea was the^eatest that was ever fought by 
Sreciana against Grecians, the whole strength of the country being 
drawn out, and ranged according to their different interests 9 
and it was fought wiUi an obstinacy equal to the importance of it, 
which was the fixing the empire of Greece, which must of course 
have been transfeiTed to the Thebans, upon their victory, if they 
had not lost the fruits of it by the death of their general, who was 
the soul of all their counsels and designs. This Wasted all their 
hopes, and put out their sudden blaze of power almost as soon at 
it was kindled.. However, they did not presently give up their 
pretensions ; they were still ranked among the leading states, and 
made several further struggles ; but they were faint and ineffee* 
tual, and such as weive rather for life a^d being, than fer superior- 
ity and dominion, A peace, therefore, was proposed, which was 
ratified by all the states of Greece except Sparta : the conditions 
of which were, \h at every state should maintain what they posses- 
sed, ibd hold it independent of any other power* A state of repose 
followed this peace, in which the Grecian powers seemed to slacken 
from their former animosities, and there was little done for sev- 
eral yeart following. 
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DxjRIKG these transactioits, a power was growing up in Greece, 
hitberio unobserved, bu^ now too "conspicuous and formidable to 
be overiooked in the general picture : this Waa that of the Mace* 
ij^ yti— ( a people hiiherto obscure, and in a manner barbarous ; 
&»A who* thougk irarUke and eoiirageoua, had never yet presumed 
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to intermeddle in the aHairi of Greece* Now several circum- 
stances coHcurrisd to raise tiiexn from that obtcimty, and to inTolve 
them in measures, which, by degrees, wrought a thorough change 
in the state of Greece. 

This state began Jo make a figui^ about the beginning of the 
rnnety. sixth Olympiad. Philip, the father of Alexander thie Great, 
who had been the pupil of £paminond»rs, waa no sooner become 
kingof Macedon, than he began to distinguish himself. He suc- 
ceeded in every ^luag he undertook, by the artfulness of his ad- , 
dress, and the forc£ of tl^'i eloquence, of which he w^ a great 
master. — He first gained the affections of his subjects, tlien train- 
ed ai^d exercised them, and vefornied their discipline. It was at 
this time he institijted the famous Macedonian phalanx, Vhich did 
so much execution. • It was an improvement upon the ancient man- 
iiera of fighting among the Grecians, who generally drew up their 
foot so close, as to stand the shock of the enemy without being 
Iwoken. The complete phalanx was thought to contain above six- 
te«h thousand men ; but this of Philip's invention is described by 
Polybius to be an oblong figure, consisting of eight thousand pike- 
men, sixteen deep, and fiire himdred in front, the men atanding so 
close together, that the pikes of the fiftji rank were extended three 
fijct beyond the line of the front. The rest, whos^ distance from 
the front rendered their pikes useless, rested them tipon the shoul* 
ders of those who stood before them, and so locking them together 
in file, pressed forward to support and push on the former ranks, 
whereby the assault was rendered more violent and irresistible. 

Philip having, by some means or c^her, set the* Greeks to quar- 
relling among themselves, thouglit it his interest to remain neuter 
in the commotions he had partly occasioned. It was -consistent 
- with the ambitious policy of this prince to be intent only upon his 
ewn interest, 'and not to engage in a war, by which he could reap 
not the least Benefit ; and to take advantage of a Juncture, in which 
all Greece, employed and divided by a great war, gave him an op- 
portunity to extend his frontiers, and push his conquests without 
any apprehensions ef opposition. He was also well' pleased to see 
both parties weaken and consume each other, as he should thereb3r 
be enabled to fall upon them afterwards to greater advantage . 

Philip, as soon as his sen Alexander was born, lost no time hi 
acquainting Aristotle of what had^ happened. He wrote to that 
distinguished philosopher, in terms the most polite and flattering ; 
bagging of him to come and undertake hi« education, and. to be- 
stow on him those useful lessons of magnanimity and virtue, whicli 
every great man ought to possess, and which his numerous avoca- 
tions rendered impossible to be attempted by him. He added, •* I 
return thanks to the Gods, not so much for having gix'en me a son, 
M for having given him to me in the age in which Aristotle lires.'* 

Though brevity will not permit us to follow every method Philip 
took to enslave all Greece, yet we must not omit to mention a cir- 
oumstance that happened at the siege of Methone, where PhiHp 
lest one of hit eye* io « ftrf aingolar manner. After ef Aii^i- 
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polls had offered iii& services to Philip, telling him* that he was s* 
excellent a marksman, that he could bring down birds in their 
inost rapid flight. The monarch made this answer : ** Well, I will 
take you into my servicej-when I make war upon stirlings ;** which 
answer stung the archer to the quick. A repaftee proves often 
of fatal consequence to him* who makes it Aster, having thrown 
himself into the city, let fly vin arrow, on which was written, ** T« 
Philip's left eye." This carried a most cruel proof that he was a 
good marksman, for he hit him in the right eye ; and Philip sent 
him back the same arit)w, with this inscription, •* If Philip takes 
the city, he will hang up Aster ;** and liccordingly he was as good 
as bis word. A skilful surgeon drew the arrow out of Philip's ^yc 
witli so much*art and dexterity, that not the least scar remained i 
^ and though he could not save his eye, yet he took away the blemish. 

The hasty strides Philip was now making towards enslaving aft 
Greece, partipularly attracted the attention of Demosthenes, wh» 
roused th^ Athenians from' their lethargy of pleasure. This cel- 
ebrated orator saw, from the beginning, the ambition of Philip, and 
the power, of which he was possessed to carry hiin through his 
designs. ' This illustrious orator and statesman was born in the 
last year of the ninety-ninth Olympiad. He was the son of an em* 
inent Athenian crtizeri, who raised a considerable fortune by the 
manufacture of arms. At the age of seven years, he lost his fa- 
ther ; and, to add to this misfortune, the, guardians, to whom he 
was entrusted. Wasted and embezzled a considerable part of his 
inheritance. Thus oppressed by fraud, and discouraged by a* weak 
and eifeminate habit of body, he yet discovered an early anfcitiorf 
to distinguish himself as a popular speaker. His first essay was 
made agiunst his guardian^ tw whom he had been so injuriously 
treated ; but the goodness of 'his cause was here of more service 
than the abilities of the young orator ; for his early t^tteropts were 
unpromising. He twice afterwards attempted to. harangue the 
people ; but he succeeded so badly, that they even hissed him ^ 
when he went away ashamed,, confounded, and quite in despair. 

After a length of time, however, after proper instructions, and 
unwearied application, he appeared again in public, and succeeded 
•o well, that people flocked from all parts of Greece to hear him. 
From thence he was looked upon as the standard of true eloquence, 
insomuch that none of his countrymen have been put in comparisom 
with hinA, nor even among the Romans, any but Cicere. His elo- 
quence was grave and austere, like his temper ; masculine and sub* 
lime, b«ld, forcible, and impetuous ; abounding with metaphors, 
apostrophes, and interrogations^ which. With his solemn way of in- 
voking and appealing to the gods, the planets, *^the elements, tfnd 
the maiies of those who fell at Salamais and Marathon, -ii ad such a 
wonderful effect upon his hearers, that they thought him inspired,* 
But Demosthenes could not h<ave made such impressions on then, 
if his talent of speaking had not been supported by their opinioR of 
his integrity. It was that which added weight and emphaaJs t* 
«veqr thing he 9aid« and animated tlie ¥Aoles it was that whio^ 
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cbieiy eng^aged their attention, and determined theif couitcik« 
when they were connneed he spoke from his heart and had no in^ 
leret^to manage but that of the community. Of this he gave the 
strongest proof in his seal against Philip, who said he was of more 
weight against him than all the ^eets and armies of the Athenians* 
and that he had no enemy but Demosthenes. He was not wanting 
in his endeavours to corrupt him» as he had done most of the lead* 
ing men in Greece ; but this ereat oratm* withstood all4Rs efforU i 
and as it was obsenred* all tSe gold in Macedon could not bribe 
him. 

^ Though Philip's public character was by no means a credit to 
him» yet the following act of private justice does him honour? A 
certain soldier in the Maced^ian army had, in many instance^^ 
distinguished ^imself by extraordinary acts of valour, and had re* 
ceived many marks of Philip's favour and approbation. On som6 
occasion, he embarked on board a vessel, which was wrecked in « 
violent fctorm, he himself cast on the shore helpless and naked, and 
scarcely with the appearance of life. A Macedoman» whose landa' 
were contiguous to tbt sea, came opportunely to be witness of his 
distress, and with all hunfline and charitable tendemessi flew to the 
relief of the unhappy stranger. He bore him to his house, ''laid 
him on his own bed, revived, cherished, comforted, and for forty 
days supplied him freely with all the necessaries and conveniences, 
which his languishing condition >could require. The soldier, thust 
happily rescued from death, was incessant In the wannest expre^r' 
•ions of gratitude to his benefactor, assorcd him of his interest 
with the king, and of his power and resolution of obtaining for him, 
from the royid bounty, the noble returns which such esttraordinary 
benevolence had merited. He was new completely recovered, and 
his kind host supplied him with money to pursue his journey. 

Some time after, the soldier presented himself before the king s 
lie recounted hb tnisfortunes, magnified- his services, and, having* 
looked with an eve of envy on the possessions of the roan who had 
presejnred his li&, was now so abandoned to every sense of grati- 
tude, as to request the king to bestow upon him the house and 
lands where he had been so kindly and tenderly entertained. Unhap« 
pily, Philip, withotft examination, inconsiderately and precipitately 
granted his infamous request The soldier now returned to hi* 
preserver, repaid his goodness by driving him from his settlement* 
and taking Immediate possession of all the fruits of his nonest in- 
dustry. The poor man, stung with this instance of unparellele4 
ingratitude and insensibility, boldly determined, instead of sub. 
mitting to his wronM, to seek relief; and, in a letter addressed to 
Philip, represented ail own and the soldier's conduct, in a lively 
and affecting manner; The king was instantly fired with indigna- 
tion, and oraered that justice should be done without delay ; that 
the possessions should he immediately restored to the man, whose 
charitable offices had been thus horribly repaid t and, having seized, 
the soldier, caused these words to be branded on his forehead* 
" The Ungrateful Quest :" a character infamous in erery age, and 
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•mong allnatioiis; but particularly among the Oiteks, who, from 
the earliest times, whrt most scrupulously observant of the laws 
of hospitality. 

Philip, having proved unsuccessful in his attacks on the, Grecian 
States, marched against Atheus, king of Scytbia, from whom hjB 
had received some personal cause of discontent, and took his soil 
Alexander with him in this espeditlon. Though the Scythians had 
a very numerous army, he defeated them without any difficulty. 
He got a very great booty, which consisted not in gold or silver, 
the use of which the Scythians were not as yet so unhappy as to 
know, but in cattle, in horses, and in a great number of womea 
and children. 

At his rfeturn from Scythia, t^e TribalH> a people of Moesia, 
disputed the pass with him, laying claim to part of the plunder he 
was carrying off. Philip was forced to come to a batde j and a 
very bloody one was fought, in which great numbers on each side 
Were killed upon the spot. The king himself was wounded in the 
thigh, and, with the same thinist, had his horse killed under him. 
Alexander flew to his father's aid, and, covering him with hia 
shield, killed or put to flight all who attacked him. 

The ambition of Philip would not long suffer him to remain in* 
' active. Not daring openly to attack the Athenians, he endeavour- 
ed, underhand, to create new disturbances in Greece that he might 
take such a part in them as would best answer hfs views ; and 
when the flame should be kindled, his point was to appear rathe? 
to be called in as an assistant, than to act as a principal. 

However, tho mask was soon thrown off: the Thebans and 
Athenians soon joined their forces, and waited tl&e approach of 
Philip, who was leading his army to the plain of Chxronea : a nam^ 
rendered famous by the event of this important contest. J'hilip's 
army was formed of thirty -two thousand men, warlike, disciplined, 
and long enured to the toils and dangers of the fleld ; but this bod]^ 
w&s ^composed of different nations and countries, who had each 
their distinct and separate views, and interests. The army of the 
confederates did not amount to thirty thousand complete, of which 
the Athenians and Thebans furnished the greater part ; the rest 
was formed of the Corinthians and Peloponnesians ; but the same 
motives, and the same zeal, influenced and animated them. Alt 
were equally affected by the event, and all equally resolved to con- 
quer, or die in defence of their liberty. 

The fatal morning now arrived, which was forever to decide \h$ 
cause of liberty, and the empire of Greece. Before the rising of 
the sun, both armies were ranged in order of battle. The Thebans, 
commaiided by Theoge^es, a man of but moderate abilities in war, 
and suspected of corruption, obtained the post of honour on the 
right wing of the confederate Greeks, with that famous body in 
the front, called the Sacred Band, formed of generous and warlike 
youths, connected and endeared to each other by all the noble en* 
thusiasm of love and friendship. The isehtre was formed of the 
Corinthians and Peloponnessians, and the Athenijuis composed th* 
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left wing, led by their generals Lysicles and Chares. On the left 
•f the Macedonian army stood Alexander, at the head of a rbosen 
Ibody of noble Macedonians, supported by the famous cavalry of 
Thessaly. jAs this prince was then but nineteen years old, his fa- 
ther was carefuM'o curb his youthful impetuosity, and to direct his 
ralour^ and fbrthis purpose surrounded him with a number of «x- 
^rienced officers. In the centre were placed those Greeks who 
had united with Philip, and on whose courage he had the least de- 
|»endence : while the king'himself commanded on the right wing, 
where his renowned phalanx stood, to oppose tlie impetuosity, with 
which the Athenians were well known to begin their onset. 

The charg^e begun on each side with all the courage and vio- 
lence, which ambition, revenge, the love of glory, and the love of 
liberty, could excite in the several combatants. Alexander, at the 
ifead of the Macedrrian nobles, with all the fury of youthful cour- 
age, first fell on th<. Sacred Band of Thebes, which sustaiived his 
attack with a' bravery and vigour worthy of its former fame. The 
g-allant youths who composed this body, not being timely, or not 
3uly supported by their countrymen, bore up for a while against - 
the torrent of the enemy ; till at length oppressed and overpower, 
ed by superior numbers, without yfelaing or turning their backs on 
their assailants, they sunk down on that ground where they had 
been originally stationed, each by the side of his darling friend, 
raising up a bulwark by their bodies against the progress of the 
■•nemy. The young Alexander and his forces, in all the enthusi- 
astic ardourof valour, animated by success, pushed on through all 
%he carnage, over all the heaps of slain, and fell furiously on. the 
main body of the Thebafts, where they were opposed w^th obstinate 
and deliberate courage ; and the contest was, for some time, supi 
ported with mutual violence. -^ 

At the same time, the^ Athenians, on the right wing, fought with 
a spirit and intrepidity worthy of the character which they boasted, 
and of the cause by which they were animated. Many brave, ef- 
forts were exerted on each- side,. And success was for some time 
doubtful ; till at length, part of the centre, and the lefl wing of the 
Macedonians, except the phalanx, yielded to the impetuous attack 
of the AtHenians, and fled with some precipitation. Happy had it 
been on that day for Greece, if the conduct and abilities of the 
Grecian generals had been equal to the valour of tlveir soldiers j 
but these brave champions of liberty were led on by the despica- 
ble creatures of intrigue and cabal. Transported by the advantage 
now obtained, the presumpUious Lysicles cried out, " Come on, 
my gallant countrymen, the victory is ours ; let us pursue these 
coward^, and drive them to Macedon." Thus,^ instead of improv- 
ing the hapi>y opportunity, by charging the ph'alanx in flank, and 
so breaking that formidable body, tlie Athenians wildly and pre- 
cipitately pressed forward, in pursuit of the flying enemy, them- 
selves in all the disorder and tumult of a rout. 

Philip saw this fatal error with all the contempt of a skilful gen- 
eral( and the secret exultation arising from the assurance or ap« 
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proAching victorf. He coolly observed to the ofllcen ibtt statd 

round him, that the Athenians knew not how to conquer. He or- 
dered the phalanx to change its position* and, by a. sudden evolu* 
tion, to gain possession of an adjacent eminence. From thence 
they marched deliberately down, firm and collected* and fell, with 
their united force, on the Athenians, now confident of success, and 
blind to their danger. The shock was irresistible, they were at 
ence overwhelmed, many of them lay crushed by the weight of the 
enemy, and expiring by their wounds ; while the rest escaped from 
^e dreadful slaughter by a shameful and precipitate, fiight, bear- 
ing down, and hurrying away with them, those troops that had 
been stationed for their support. No^ .Demosthenes, that renown* 
ed orator tod statesman, whose noble sentiments and spirited har* 
ranguerhad r^sed the courage on this day so eminently excited* 
betrayed that weakness which has sullied his great character. - He 
alone, of all his countrymen, advanced to the charge cold and dia- 
mayed ; and,on the very first appearance of a reverse of fortune,in an 
» agony of terror, turned l^is back,cast away that shield, which he ha4 
adoniejd with this inscription in golden characters, <*To Good For- 
tune," and appeared thjc foremost in the general rout.The ritMcule 
and malice of his enemies related, or perhaps invented, another 
hameful circumstance ; being impeded in bis flijj^t by some bram«- 
blesybis imagination wsis so possessed by the presence of an enemy» 
hatha loudly cried eut for quarter. * , 

While Philip was thus triumphant on his side, Alexander con* 
tjnued the conflict on the other wing, and at length broke the 
Thebans, in spite of all their acts of viuour, who now fled from the 
field, and were pursued with great <^arna^. The centre of the 
confederates was thus totally abandor^d to the fury of a idctorioiis 
enemy. But slaughter enough had been already made ; more thaa 
one thousand of the Athenians lay dead, on the field of battle, two 
thousand were made prisoners, and the loss of. the Thebana was 
not irierior. Philip, therefore, determined to conclude his im* 
portant victory by an act of apparent clemency, which his ambition 
and policy really dictated. He gave orders that the Greeks should 
be spared, conscious of his own designs, andatill expecting to ap- 
pear in the field the head and leader e^ that body, which he haii 
sow completely conquered. 

Thia defeat was Attributed Aiefly to ^e iH conduct of the gen* 
erals Lyaicles and Chares i^the former whereof the Athenians pa* 
to death at tiie instance of a judge* named Lycurgus, who had 
great credit and influence with the people, but was a severe iudge» 
mnd a moat totter accuser. '*Tou, Lysicles, (said he) was gen* 
eral of the army:: afhousMid citizens were lAain, and two thousand 
. t«Ken prisoners ; a tro|diV has been erected to the dishonour of thia 
city, and all Greece is enslaved. You had the command when all 
these things happened ; and yet you. dare to five, to view the light 
of the son, and blush not to appear publickly^in the forum ) you^ Ly- 
eides, who are bom the monancnt of your country's shame j" It 
4»i% iwt tSW» tSuit Chare* iiiidfnir«iil wj kind of perscoititfft 
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Ibr hi« sTiare of this action ; though, according to his^eneral cbafi - 
«cter, he deserved it raore than his colleague ; he had no talent 
for command, and wad very little (Afferent from a common soldier. 
Timotheus said" of him, that, ** instead of being a general, he was 
fitter to carry the generars baggage." 

After the battle of Chxronea, 8uch orators as opposed Demos- 
thenes, having all men up in concert against him^ arid having cited 
him to take his trial according to law, the people not only declared 
him innocent of the several accusations laid to his charge, butcoa- 
ferred on him adJitiontil honours. 

Philip, however, did not long eigoy the fruits of his conquests 
in Greece. Pausanius, a young Macedonian nobleman, having re- 
ceived a most shameful insult from Attilus^a relation of Philip'*^ 
he applied to the monarch for redress ; but not being able to ob- 
tain it, he resolved on the destruction of Philip. Pausanius chose 

" the morning in which was to be a grand procession, for the execu-- 
tion of his revenge on the prince, who had denied reparation to 
his injured honour. <His Resign h ad' Been fbr some time premedi- 
lated, and now was the dreadful moment of effecting it. As 
Philip marched on in afi his pride and pomp, this young Macedo- 
nian slipped through the crowdi and, with a desperate and revenge- 
ful resolution, waited his approach in a narrow passage, just at^he 
entrance into the theatre; The king advanced towards him, Pau- 
sanius drew his poignard, plqnged it into his heart, and the con- 

' queror of Greece, and the terror of Asia, fell prostrate to the 
ground, and instantly expired. 

The murderer Bew towards the gates of the city, where there 
stood horses to favour his escape, which X)lympias, Philip's wife,. 

' IS said to have prepared. Here it should be observed, that Philip 
had disgraced Olympias, for her bad and' disagreeable temper, and 
had taken Cleopatra to his bed. .-The tumult and confusion was 
such as might be ex:i>edted'from so fatal an event*: some of the 

* Macedonians crowded round the fallen king with officious and in- 
effectual care, while others pursued Pausanius. Among these 

■ were Perdiccas, Attalus, and Leonatus, who coming up with him 
'u3t as he was preparing to remount his horse, from w^hich he had 
>een thrown by his foot Carfgling in a vine, they fell upon him and 
dispatched him. His body waaJramediateiy hung on a gibbet; 
but, in the morning, it appeared^CTOwnedwith a golden diarfeni : 
the only means by which Olympias could express her implacable 
resentme'nt. In a few days, indeed, she took a further occasion of 
publishing ber triumph and exultation in Ker husband's fall, by- 
paying the same funeral honours to Pausanius, wKich was prepared 
for Philip : both bodies were burnt on the same pii^, and the ashe» 
of both deposited In the same tomb. She is even said to have pre- 
vailed on the Macedonians to pay annual honours to Pausaniu's ; a» 
if she feared, that the share she had taken in the death of Philip 
•hould not be sufficiently known to the world. . She consecrated 
9o AboUo the dagger^ which had been the instrument of the fatal 
i«eo» inacvibed with the Aam« Myrtalis, tbe name whieb she hstd 
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hom^ when their loveg first beg'an. Thus died Philip, whose vir- 
tues and vices were directed and proportioned t© hir ambition. 



CHAP. vii;. 

I|y the year of the world 3648, and 336 before the birth of Chrisif, 
Alexander, the son of Phttipt ascended thfe throne of MacedQO> and 
took possession of a kingdom rendered flourishing and powerful 
by the policy of the preceding reign. Alexander, upon his acces" 
sion to the throne* saw himself surrounded with extreme dangers : 
the barbarous nations, with whom Philip contended during hit 
whole reign, thought this change for their ^advantage ; and, det- 
pisinp the youth and inexperience of the young monarch, resWod 
to seize this opportunity of regaining their freedom. N©r had he 
less to fear froift the 6reek<r themsehneSj who now thought this a 
ConVenifent opportunity to restore their ancient form of .government, 
revenge their former injuries, and reclaim those rights they had 
enjoyed foi^'ages. A1fex»nder, however, resolved to prevent their 
machinations, and to give them no time to complete their confed- 
eracies against him. He made all possible haste . to check the* 
afms of tha barbarians, by marching his troops to the banka of the 
Dscnube, which he crossed i» one night. He defeated tha king f>f 
the Triballi in a grt;at battle* made the Geta fly. at his approach, 
and subdued several other barbarous nations, aome by the terror «f 
his name, and othefs by the force of his arms-. 

The first object of Alexander's ambition was the col^ueslk of Pcf- 
sia : and he now expected/ that he should have leisure and oppor- 
tunity to prepare for so great an enterprize. He was however, aeiOR 
called to a new undertaking : for the Athenians, Thehana, aiid J(^- ' 
cedxmoneans, united against him, hoping by the aaisstance of Per- 
sia, to recover their freedom. Expedition and .activity were the 
characteristics of Alexander. Having heard . of ithe union forausd 
against him by the Grecian States, he CGosoed ove^.tha* oraggy 
top of Mount Ossa, to elude the Thessilonianat who had possassiu 
themselves of the defiles lyii^ between Thessaly. and MaceddOs 
and moved on with such rapidity, 'that bis xf^earance ill GMiffiie 
gave the first news of hia preparatipn'foi^wan .A great battle .aiM 
soon fought, in which the Thehana exerted ibemselves with a 
bravery and ardour much above their strength $ but they were at 
last siirrounded on all sides, the greatest part of them- wecer cut to 
pieces, and the ^ity' taken, plundered and destr^ed. How^i^r, he 
set at liberty the priests ; all such as had a right of hoapitalityiWilh 
the Macedonians ; the ' descendahts of Pindar^ the fs^moua-/ |Ml9t» 
who had done so much to Greece ; and auch aa.had opffosed Iha 
revolt : bdt all th(i- rest iniQumber about thirty thousand he ftoUi 
and upwitfds Of ill UiottS«&d had iNsea kU^4 jp ^«U)o« 
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Thii dremdftd example of severity towtrdB so powerful A citj u 
Thebes» tprewi the terror of his ujm through all Greece, and 
made all things give way befwe him. He summoned at Corinth 
the assemblies of the seven! states and free cities of Greece, to 
obtain irom them- the same supreme command at^ainst the Per- 
aiaas, which had been granted to his fattier a uttle before his 
death. No assembly ever debated on a more important subject : 
it was the western world deliberating upon the ruin of the east, 
juid the method for executing a revenge which had been suspend- 
cd-for more than age. The assembly held at this time gave rise 
to events, the relation of which will appear astonishing, and almost 
tnccedible % and to tevoluti»n«, which contributed to change the 
disposition of most things in the political world. The deliberations 
of the assembly were short-; the Spartans ^were the only people 
who ventured to remonstrate : though several others were inimi- 
cal to the interests of the Macedonians ; but they were forced to 
submit, and Atexander was appointed generaUssimo agfunst the 
Persians. 

Having thus far accomplished his wishes, and afler having iiom- 
pletely setUed hts affairs in Macedonia, he set out for Asia Jin the 
beginning of the spring. His army consisted of litde more th^ 
thirty thousand foot, and four or five thousand horse ; but they were 
$Xk bravs men« well disciplined, and enured Jbo fatigue. They had 
made several campaigns under Philip, and were each of them, in 
case of necessity, capable of commanding. Most oC the 'officers 
were near thfuse-scoie years of age, a»d the common m^n fifty 4 and 
when they were either assemibled, or drawn lip at the head of » 
camp« they had the air of a veneraUe senate. Such was the army 
that was to decide the fortune, not only of Greece, but of 41U the 
••asteni world. ^ - 

When the news of Alexander's landing ia Asia, without opposi. 
fion, was brought to Darius, %e testifi^ the utmost contempt for 
4hie Macedonian amy, and in^gnaticn at the presumption ojt their 
^nerals. in a Jg^tiet which he wrote» be reprehended his auda- 
cious insolence, and gave orders to his various governors, in the 
4Httt^nt parts of his dominions, that, if they took Alexsnder alive, 
'to ^ip him with rods« raslEe prisoners of bis whole army, and send 
liiofli as slaves to one of the most deserted parts of his dominions. 
.TluM confiding in tho glittering but barbarous multitude he com- 
VMBded, be &poscMl of the enemy as already vuiquished ; but 
^•nfidence goes but a short part of the road to auocess. The 
Ifreat^nambevs/fae had gathered only ^ught unwieldy fplendour. 
into tile field, and» instead of iiEocumg hun secuiity, encreased 
lus embarrassments. 

.Alexander* i» tbei mean tine, mmelMi on i|i the bead of bis 
%Mf|r amed infiuitry, jdrawn up in two linen, witk the cavalry in 
'HkO wines, and the te gga g e following intherea^. JBeing arrived on 
the Pastil ^Hhe CranaiciM» lie there found the Persian horse, 
mbkckkAW€§% 'vergrimimeroiis, on the opposite shore, forming a large 
.4mt» la miitisi^ifQw Maumktt vbNP»f«r. Im diould attempt 



U (lasi. The tvro armlet contintitd « lon^ ttive in sr^^t of eack 
ether, on the banks of thfe river, as if dreading* the event. The 
Persians waited till the Macedonians should enter tiie 'rirer, ia 
order to charge them to advantage «pon their landing ? and the 
latter seemed to be making choice of a place proper for landing*, 
^t last Alexander ordered his horse to be brought, commanded 
the noblemen of the court to follow him and behave gallantly. He 
himself commanded the right wing, and Parmenio the left. The 
king first caused a strong detachment to march into the river^ 
himself following it with the rest of the forces. He made Parme- 
nio advance afterwards with the' left wing, the tnimpet sounding, 
and the whole army raising cries of joy,' The Persians, seeing 
this detachment advance forward, began to let fly their arrows, 
and march to a place where the declivity was not so great, in or- 
der to keep tlie Macedonians from landing. But now the horse 
engaged with great fury, one part endeavouring to land, and 
the other striving to prevent them. The Macedonians, whose 
cavalry were inferior in number, besides the disadvantage of the 
ground, were wounded with the darts that were shot from tJ>c em- 
inence ; not to mention, that the flower of the Pertian horse were 
drawn together in this place. The- Maleedoniana, therefore, at 
first gave gfround,' softer having lost the first ranks« which n4«ide « 
vigorous defence. Alexander, who closely followed them^ rein- 
forced them with his best troops, headed them himself, animated 
them by his presence, pftsh&d'the Persians, and routed them; up- 
on which'^the whole army followed after, crossed the rtvtr, and at* 
tacked the enemy on all sidteS; 

Spithi'obates, lieutenant-governor of Ionia, and son-in-law jt0 
Darius, distinguished himself above the rest of the Pevsian gen- 
erals by his superior bravery. Being surrounded by forty Persiaa 
lords, all of thetn hi§ relaftions of experienced valour, and who 
never moved from his side, he carried terror wherever he. went* 
Alexander observing in how gallant a manner he srgnalizied him* 
self, clapt spitr's to his 'hoi*se and advanced towards him. They* 
Immediately engaged, and each havirfg thrown a javelin, w'oueded 
the other ilightiy. Spithrobates foil furiously aword in hand u|fK>n 
Alexander, who, being prepared for him, thrusts his pike into hie 
face, and laid him dead at his feet. At that very moment Raaa- 
ces, brother to that nobleman, charging him on tlie side, g^ve Wm 
so ftirious a blow.on the head ^ith a battle-axe that he beat offbiaf 
plume, but went no deeper than the hair. As he was going lto» 
repeat his blow oh th^ head, which now appeared through hi* 
fractured helmet, Clitus cut of Radaces' hand with one stroke of 
his scimitar, and thereby saved his ^sdvereign's life.- The dang€?r 
to -which Alexander had been exposed, greatly animated the cour- 
ag-e of his soldiers, w!k) now performed wonders. The -Peraians* 
in the centre of the horse, upon whom the light armed troops, who» 
fiad b,*en posted in the intervals of the- horse, poured a perpetual 
lischarge of darts, being unable any longer to sustain the attack? 
•f the Mined^niansj who litruck tkfHk all in th«^e« the tvei 
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wnstf^wtrt ttttiicrdifttely broken^ ftAd ^utto flights Atea^eg 
ilid not long purflue them^ but inmedia^ely turned about to charge 
4he foot. These fit first stood their ground^ but when they snw 

. themselves altaeked at the same ^me by the cavajiry and the Mace- 
donian phalanx Mrhich had' crossed the river, and that the battal- 
ions were now engaged, those of the Persians did not make either 
a long or a vigorous defence, and were bogzi put to flight ; but the 
Grecian infantty vin Darius' service stood the shock. This body 
of foot retiring tOiSrhiU, demanded a promise from Alexander to 
let them march away unmolested ; but following the dictates' of 
his wrath, rather than those of reason, he rushed into the midst of 
this body of foot, uid presently lost his horse, which was killed by 
the thrust of a sword. The battle was s6 hot round him, that 
most of the Macedonians, who lost their lives on this occasion, fell 
here ; for they fought against a body of men, who were well dis- 
ciplined, had been inured to war, iind fought in despair. They 
i|;ere all cut to pieces, except two thousand, who were taken pris- 
oners. 

In this battle twenty thousand foot, and two thousand five hun- 
dred horse, were kilfed on the side of the barbarians ; and ef the 
Macedoniane, twenty-^ve of th^ royal horse were Idlled on the 
first iHtack. Alexander ordered Lysippus to make their statues 
in brass, all of which were set up in^ a city of Macedon, ealled Dia, 
from whence they were many years afterwarda eartied to Rome 
by Metelles. About three-score of the other horse were kiUed, 
and near thiity foot, wb0| the-next dw, were all kid with their 
arms and equipage in one grave ; and CM king granted an ex^nnp. 
lion to,4heir fathers and children from every kind of tribute and 
service. «Tbis victory not only impressed the Persians with cou- 
stemation, but sewed to excite the ardour of the invading army. 

Soon aftei" the battle of Grannicus, he recovered Sardis from the 
onemy, which was in a numner the bulwark of the barbarian em- 
pire. Four days afVcr, he arrived at £phesus, carrying with }iia& 
those who had been banished from thence for being his adherents, 
and restored its popular form of government 

Alexander afterwards tocdt Miletus, and demolished Halica* 
aassus to the very foundation^ He next restored, Ada, queen of Ca- 
fia, to her kingdoim, of whict^ she had beea dispossessed soiae 
lime before ; and as a testimony of the deep aenae she had of tjie 
ftvQftrs received from Alexitnder,«he sent him everyday meats 
dressed in tho most exquisite manner, and the nabst excellent cooks 
of every kind. Alexander answered the. queen upon this occasion, 
that all thi» train was of no aerviee to him ; for that he waa p09^ 
fessed of much better cooks, whom Leonidas his governor had 
given him ; one of whom prepared him a good dinner, and the 
other an excellent suppers these, wore Temperance and £xer- 

Vtse. V 

He soon afterwards marehed into Phrygia. the ancient dominion 
of the celeb fated king Midaa. Having taken the capital cit/» ke 
waa doair9«a.oC oteSng tha^ftflMNia ^»i«riot, to wbiob t|ie gordiaft 



knot fM iltd. This knot, which fastened the y^be to Ae besnii 
was tied with io much intricftc^r, that it was imposoiUe to discover 
where the ends be j^iin, or how thejF weiw^^onoesled. According te 
an ancient tradition of the eeimtxy, an onusle had ibretcld, that the 
man who cotild untie it should possess the empire of Asia. Alex* 
ander bein|: firmly persuaded that the onda was meant for him» 
afler many fruitless trials, instead oflattempltiiig^ to untie it in the 
usual manner, drew his sword, and cut it into i^es, crying out, 
such was the only Way to untie it. The prieaC haifed the omen, 
and declared thtt Alexander fulfttkd the omel«» 

Darius having been employed, for a long time, in coUectiog a 
numerous array to oppose Alexander, advanced towards the rivef 
Euphrates. Over his tent was exhibited, to the view of the wh^ 
army, the image of the sun in jewels, whtte weaUlt andmagpificeiice 
shone in every quarter of the army. F»8t they carried silver altar* 
on which lay fire, called by them Sacred' and £teniai $ and these 
were followed by the Magt, 'singing hymns, after the manner of theiF 
country. They were accompanied by three hundred and siaty.five 
youths, equalling the number of days in • year, cldhed in purple 
robes. Afterwards came a chariot oonsecraled to Jupiter, drawn 
by white horses, and fbUowed by ft courser <^prodigioii« size, to 
whom they gave the name of theSmi*a Horse ; and the eqoe^iee 
were drefssed in white, each having a gelden rod in his hand, 

Ten chariots, adorned with sculpl»es <^gold and silver, follow, 
ed afterwards. Then marched a body of-hotae, composed of twelve 
nations, whose manners' and customs were vurious, and all armed 
in a different mani#r. Kext advanced those, whom the Persians' ' 
called Tfie IrwtnortaUt amoeatting to ten thousand, wba si^assed 
the rest of the barbarians in the sumptuousness of their apparel. 
They all wore golden collars, were clothed in robes of gold tissue 
with vestments having sleeves to them, auite covered with pre- 
cious stones. Thirti' paces from them, fbuowed those called the 
king*s relations, to the number of fifteen thousand, in habits very 
much resembling those of women, and more remarkable for the 
vain powp of their dress, that^ the glitter of their arma. Those cal« 
ied'Che Doirphori came afbrwards : tlM^y earned the king's cloak* 
and walked before the \:hariot, in which he seemed to sit as on % 
high throne. This chariot was enriched en both sides with im« 
ages of the godi, ?n goM and silver; «id from the middle of the 
yoke, which was covered with' jewels* rose two statues, a cubit in 
height, the one representing war, the other peace* having a goldea 
eagle between them, with wtng^ extended, as ready to take fiigkt. 
But nothing could equal the magnificenae of the king ; he was 
eloathed in r.^st of purple, striped with silver, and over it hung a 
long robe, guttering all over with gold and precious stones, that 
repiresented two fslcons, rushing from the clouds, and pecking at 
one another. Around his waist he wore a rolden girdle, after the 
manner of women, #heace his scimitar hung, the scabbard of 
which flamed all over with gems. On his head he wore a tiara, er 
autre, round which was ft fifi«tofMlie mixed with white, OmmIi 
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sideofhhn wa&edtwo hundred of his nearettrelstumi, whose 
pikes were adonied with silver, «nd tipped with- gold; and lastly 
thirty thousand infantay, wko composed the rear guard. These 
were followed by thfi king's borseB, fojir hundred in flumber, all 
which were led. , > . 

. AboAktone4iundred'p!aces from thence, came Syalgambis, the 
nother of Dari«s>seat^ ona chariot, and his consprtjon. another, with 
the several femsde attwadants of botlr queens priding on horseback. 
Af^wards'cwne fiffeaen large ; ah arioto^ in which were the king^s 
children, and those, who had. the care of their education, w^ith a 
band of eumichs^ Then marched' the concubines, to the 'number 
of three bundled and sixty,, in the equipage of queens, followed by 
«ix hundred mules, and. three hundred camels, whlph carried the 
king?8 treasure,, and guarded by a great body of archers. After 
^ese came the . wives of the crown^officers, and . of the greatest 
lords of the court ; then the sutlers and servants, of the army seat- 
ed also in chariots* In the naar were a. body of light armed troops, 
with their. commanders, who closed the w}iole march. 
. Such was the splendour of this< pageant monarch ; he took the 
£eld encumbered with an unnecessary train of concubines, attend- 
ed with troops of various nations, speaking different languages ; 
from their 4;iumbers impossible to be marslialled, and so rich and 
^effeminate in gold and in. garments, as seemed father to invita 
4han deter an enemy. 



CHAP. IX, 

Alex AKDER* as frequently happens to tKe greatest captains, 
felt some emotions^ when he saw that he was going to hazard all 
at.once.^ The more fortune had favoured him hitherto, the more he 
now dreaded her frowns ; the moment was approaching^ which 
ivas to determine his fate. On th^ other side, his courage revived 
from tlie reflection, tliat the reward of liis toils eicoedeajthe dan- 
gers of them ; and, though he was -uncerinin with regard to tiie 
victory, he at least hoped to die gloriously, and like Aleztnder. 
However, he did hot divulge these thoughts to any one, well know- 
ing, that, upon the approach of a battle, a general ought 
not to discover the least marks of sadness or perplexity, and 
that the troops should read nothing but resolution and intrepidity 
in the countenance of theiJ commander. 

Having made his soldiers Tefresh tllemselves, and ordered them 
to be ready by three o'clock in the morning, he went te the top of 
a mountain, and there, by torch light, sacrificed, after the manner 
of his couiltry, to the gods of the place. As soon as the signal was 

Siven, his army, which was ready to march and fight, arrived by 
ay break at the several posts assigned them. But the spi<ea now 
Waging word th«it Paiius was net above tiitrtif furlongs froia thei» 
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ray. Tbe peaiuilt, in tlM gPMtett Uvnr* msm abo^ uidh m* 
^Utad Danot wkh tile artfval «f tlie«aenf9 whkik hm would B«t 
at first beUove, imm^iiiff tbat AleaEander ftcd IwteeliMii, anil was 
endeavofior to eacape.< This Mwa tlii«w liia tsMpa imo tiMf at- 
Bidn c«lffonQl^ irti«h w tli«ir •vrpnaey ran totlwir ariitt vM 
precipitatieii uiddiaafder* 

The aixyt where the battle waa Ibsght* ligr near die eky «f laaw, 

whidi the moantaina bounded on onf £de» and the aea en the o^er. 

The piain that waa tttnaled between them iiotb mnat iMve been 

considerably bro«d» aa the two anniea eneaaiped in H- The rivcr 

Pimuiua ran thfoa^ the middle of thia pMn, Anm the nonntnin 

to the tea, and divided it very nearly into two ei|iial puta. T|je 

moantain formed a hollow kind of gidf,»the eitremi^ ef whieliy n 

m curved Une, boimded put of the plidn. • > 

Alexander had at firal advanced very ahnHy, to pt^v e wt the raidqi 

on the front of the phalanx from breaking** and hdtoed by iniervaifs 

but when he waa got within benb«hot» he eoaMnanded all hia right 

wing^ to plunge impetaovaly into thertvei^ pmpoaely that he might 

surprise the barbarians, come sooner, to a close engagement, and be 

less exposed to the tntmy*M arrows ; in alt which -he waa very sue* 

cessfuL Both sidea fought wiHi theutmoat bravery and reaoltt- 

don ; and, being now forced toighft doer, they ^ai^ped both sides 

aword in hand, when a dreadful afawghcer ensued, each engagim^ 

man to man. Alexander wished nothing ao ^ardknUy' aato kiS 

with hia own hand Darina, who^ behig'aeated on n h%h ehaiioi^ 

was eonapicuooa to the whole ara^. v OxhtlHres, hcwther to Dariua 

observing that Alexander waa going to-eharge Hmt monarch wit% 

the ut^oat vigour* rushed before hia chariot witkthe horae under 

hia command, and dijM^i^iliahed hiflsactf above thereat. Th€ 

horses tnat drew DanuiPs chailot lost all cdmm«id, and shook the 

yoke 80 ^okntly, that they were upon the pnnt of overtmtiing the 

king^ who, aeeing faimaelf going to lail i3tve into tlw hands o? bin 

enendea, leaped dowH and mounted another dUuiet Tfa^ reil^ 

observing this, fled aa foat aa^ peaaible, arid Growing down the^ 

arma, mad^tlK best of their wajj^ Dartiss, the instant he eaw hia 

left w^g broken* waa one of the lirat who fled in Ids chariot; but 

getdng^ afterwarda into craggy. ,nimd phieea, he mounted o« 

horseback, direwing down his bow, shieli , and nipX mantle: Alec- 

ander» however^ did not attempt to pursue him, tffl he aaw hitf 

phalanx had conquered the 0Ereeka who obstinately oppoaed them^ 

and diat the Peraian hosee were pnt to ffighti which proved of 

grent advantage to the printe that fled. In thia battle, aixfty €hmr« 

sand of the Perman infantry, and ten th6us«id horsemen, werai 

slain I n^ile of Alexander^ mny, there foil bnt two hundred anA 

eighty In all. ~ / 

Syi^pambia* Datiuifs moHitor, and diat «Mmafcb'!s qiieen, wer* 

found #ematninr |& tteoamp, wilh two of the kiaqr^ daughters, big 

son, yet a^eldld^anfliainfrrasianladleas for ^ rest had heei> 

carried teP w i in D e^ ^wti^pii^k<>g0^ii^i»'il1lei^n»e^aed^s^ci^ 

F 
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emiflb Ko mtretluM tbiea tlKNHMind tifeoto. wtrei^d inhtfl 
e«n|»t b«t Ifca t—t qf th> tkgtsurt fett •ft efw M ^ .Mito tiM lito^ 
^#r Psniiemd» at tlw taiani^ of the eiftjr of Daauiiciiab 

The next dhft Akfannich* viilted liift tay$X. pnwontn i -end his 
voUemidgMienM iMfhurioren ^his j*ceMio|i#.kiecaetoBiiPlulMieb 
^ say, that ** the prinocMea of Persia, lived io ^.eeeMy's camo. 
•s if thty iiad heeeie edneaaeiied teniple^ wueeA, unaipproi^hed 
mi' fUMotolsBted.*' I^wgembie was ^diaCinguiiBheicl iicf eati^onlio^ 
inarls of Alesattdc^s Moiirev DliriiM btisself could not heire 
treaeted her with niore respeeithan dad that geheroils ^ince. He 
«Uo«ed herto vafnlate the faoerals of all the Pefsiaiis of the royal 
Ikmily, trfae hM Mian In hMt » and» through heir ihfeercesaioqt he 
fiardoned iMViral of Daitos^ iioblea» whonadjuatLy incurred hie 
dUspleasure. Tlua' magnamJoeuh eoiidiict haa dohe in^i^ honoer 
40 Aieidaixder% char«feler» than «!! hia epiendid cotuiu^tste. The 
. i^totJeiiefisef his miMiers to lut.Mippiiantea<)tivea»iias ehaaitily iand 
continenoey When he hod the poam to eitfoaae ebedidnec^' wier* 
eettincran ekashpleteheMWi^ frtdeh khaa been the pride of flEHmy 
mce tO'imitafee. , 

After this coiimieil» iSk Phoeweie, te eafMtd city Tyre» only ex^ 
eepted^ was yielded to, the eoftqeeSDrw 6ood fortune followed 
lain so faftt, that k i e »egde d hate i^ond his czpcctatibifs. Atiti* 



tieiras, hie eenhiel ie Aeih» «eeith#ew 4he Qapadqtiaiis,. Paphfaih 
|gpotitani» mai ^thess- lately ttvtlkbbA. Ariatodaeius, $ibo Feniae 
pdteirtd^^toeeMOihe ata e%e*deijyrtetptttof hia fleot takeo. 
n» Kty^rfBaitalMa^ aba, iawlneh the eredsuieatifiKtma. were 
Ic^porited, WMf^feft i^tO'AleihMder. 

^ AleaM»deriiaxfc^aeet^4D fiAdtaia*. wUaae htny^ SMbo, he de<> 
throned foe has etiefihneet OoDariea, eed ^lenhitted HmhitBtioil 
' toelfectia hie stead* wheritaoMitrefthe Sidonieiishe fefaDuld^ge 
wertiiy of eo existed a ebaM«lir Thiefoettrite wak querteiied 
at the house of two beali ie i a p who wei'e youni^, and of the most 
considerable haStf in the cify^ To theee he dffe^ed the lorowfi s 
>it they r^^ioed H, tailing Imm^ that, eeceidhiy. to.tiie faweof 
Iheireountn* sopetaoft «o<dd Moend the thaonh tAilesa he were 
•f the royal hlOddi HephlMlini, adadtiagthi»««fnei8,of soul, 
Whieh eoald ^n^ena what -others strive th obtain by fire and 
ewdrd» ** C et fa iae <iaid.he to them) ie this way of tfaiidun^,yo« 
Who eeem ietiiible,/tlnt'iti^ {nueh more gioriahs te refese' than to 
•soept^a di ede w . ' l lteP iPaf» naa* -Me ieteeipeyeoadf the royal 
|ami|y, who miiy nsieeiiihar when he'be«hifl^» that ft wte jpoh WhoT 
aet Hie erowa on -hii head.'' The biothers .dMerviM thai eeteval 
Hffoairii esoeashpt atehitien» aspbred totlushighetaiaDn^ hndto eb« 
^ik itjiaid m stfriie eoartto Alexaiidef*a teearltes, decl^ed^ th^t 
tiiey did not know any person siore worthy of the diadten than One 
MdpigayaMM/deseended, thohgh at-a grahtriditfhaoe^ dran the 
l^yal Ikiaily t b«l; wl*>, at the aaMa ^»ei vaatooit»aoe, that 4e era^ 
Wised to gat hii 



to iueh extreme poverty. Solely Intent vfion %A9 ktenr* bt did ail 
hear the cb shin^ of the arms whleli bfdshaken aU Aaia. The t va 
brothers went immediate^ in' search of AhdolonyiiiM* with the 
royal garment, and Ibiind him weeding in hi* garden. ^ When thef 
•alutea him king, Ahddlonyunialookra tipoil the whole at a dreftm » 
and, unable to guess tHe meanii^ of^ it, asked if tiic^ were not 
a^kamed to ridicule htnr in tteal itAmner: 9nt as ht made a greater 
resifltaicce than smtjed thftii* hteilifations, they themseiires washed 
him, and threw over hia lAoul^fv a purple robe ricMy embroid- 
ered <witb goldi Aeh, vftjQiv repeated oafhs of their being in earn* 
csi,.lhey.condiieti^ him to tile ptaisee. 

Alexander commanded the nif^ fleeted plinee to be*sent for, 
and after stirveyirtg him attehtifTely a loog tttne, Ue spoke thus : ^ 
*' Thy air and mem do n^t eontm^ot wkat is related of thy ex-> ' 
tractiion ; bat I shonld be gl»d^t»lEn<9W wltli what frame of mind 
thou i^dst bear thy potertyf* ^ Would to'^e gods (ref^ed he) 
that I may bear tisis crown wkh mqmH' patience! These 4iands have 
pnoctilvd me idl I des}i;ed i and nfllilit 1 possessed nothing I want- 
ed nothing." This answer gate Aloxanm m IngW-idea of Abdo- 
lonymbafiTyirtii^Y so4fanft h{ pffesented hlm^ notwkf with the rick 
furniture thai belon^d to Stn^, mid part of 4he Penfitn phinder, ' 
but likewise annexed om of 1ili«^tt^ghM«ii^|irofiAces to his do* 
minions; '* 

The Macedooiaiia had nbesd^ttOTbdued Syita and Phstfiicia, the 
city of Tyse eacepled. This eitf ira» Ju«tly entitled the queen of 
the sea, thai elettient blinghig to it tlw tsibme of ell nations. She 
boasted of hatmg fiM Hkte|ited*«Hgatlon» aiidtai^ht diankind tl»e 
nut of bmring the iwuida and w«ve8 ^the assfobmee'Of a frail baik. 
The happy «tttation of TVre, the eonslBmeiiBy and exteiit of It^ 
poru, the diarfcter of ka iniiahitMiti, Who ti«re iiMieatrioiis* lake* 
riouO, patient, aIich^ttrett«iroottfteollst» Grangers, iftt^tediMtlM^ 
merdiant* from idl part* of the globiri so>UMit it might bf eooatd- 
ered, not so much a city belonging teeny pnrtacidaf natien, as Ul# 
common city of ail iuilioiis, endtheeentre oftlMir commerce. 

Alexander thought it neeeskary, koUhlbr his pride end his in* 
terest, to take the city ihongb it was generally supposed to be idU 
piegnable from itslbrtifieatiocinyattd inaeeeseible frmn its sitnatiott' 
Alexand^, however, fn-epared te the siege, wkioh hi one <tf the 
most celebrated recorded in history. An^ a kmg and ohstinat* 
defbnce on thie fide of tlie Tynans, and a ts^ua and aWsl 
hopeless i^taOk of the hnsfcgers, Aksander toek it by stm*m % 
and thus frtt'Tyre,<thnl>hadlMen Ibr manf agea the most ieurisb* 
ing City in the worlds and InhI aprcAd the aNaaf eemj^sne into 
the fcacrtesttegihns. ^ 



CHAP. X. 

«j _ ■ ■> 

Whilst AkiMdiBrmt «affi3^ Ml tlieiieg^ of Tjre, he re- 
e^v«4 a Meoad letter from CMiMyiiiwiiichlhat nonjirc^ seemed 
inoee nemble of his power Ihta belbr» t lie Aoir^ve him the title- 
«f hiog, and oiiS»Kd !»» lea thOQMiidtakiiti» as & ransom fiir his 
«s|MaHW mother* and wife t he eflfered him hts daughter Statira in 
jnamaga, with all th* emmtryhe had eonqnered, lis farssthe river 
Bipbrales: he hint«&to him the hK«iistaiiey of fortune and dti» 
etihed atia^ the p«w»r» he was st^l fioMeised-ef to oppose. 

These tcmw w«i« «e e«Midereble» thst» when the king debated 
Wfm them in conncil, PaiflMme»mie of his generals, could net h^p 
ebeerving, that, if he were Alamiider» he would agree to such a 
lireposar. To whieh Aleseeder ffisblf replied, " And so would I 
wevel Pannwo.*^ He theteAwe treated the proposal of 0aiiue 
with ha»htyeo^ewpl»«iidreteedto accept of treasures which 
h« alrea^ ceneeivsd es his ewn, 

Prom Tynt, Alexander marched to lemsdem where the Jew> 
epeiiedth^ gates te twelve him. From thk city, he vent on to 
Gasa» where he feand a moiw obetiarte te^stance than he had ex- 
pected f bet at len|^, taking the town by storm, and having cut 
the ga«rb6e» consiMmg of ten tfieasand men, to pieces, with brutal 
foecx^, he erdeied B«l$e» the governor, to be brought before 
idmi and hefiiy fai earn en de a ve ored to intimidate him,commanded 
at last, thai holes sheeld be hore&.thrmu^ his heels, and thus to 
be tied hsFcerds to the faaek of his diartot, and in this manner to 
he dragged reead the wafis of the city. This he did in imitation 
ef Mmeit whom Homer deterihes as having dragged Hector 
r e e ed Hm mSla of Tvoym tiie same manner: hat it was reading 
thM poet to v«7 little advantage, to imitate this hero in tiie most 
ueimrthy pan of his character. 

He then meichedintb Hgypi, end possessed himself of tl»e whole 
efk^withoiiteaeetingwith tihe least opposHimi. He afterwards 
visKed tiie temple ofjupiter, and caused himself to be acknowl- 
edged by the pmits as the eon of that god. ^ Having settled his 
amm to Kgy|^» he eet out to march against Datius, who was now 
piefMring to oppose him. 

On his m«reh, Stmira, the wife of Darius, died in child-hed, and 
waaheneured wM.a fimeral ceremoity due to her exalted charae- 
teraad etation. The newa of that mrtancb^ event Was carried 
to Utttei by TneeSr^ns ef Stptira's eamtchs, who had ejected his 
eteepe from the Macedonian camp. The news of Stadra'a death 
overwhcteed the mind ef Darius with the deepest sorrow : but 
when he was tsid of the generous maimer, in which the royal cap. 
tives had been treated, he broke out into this exclamation : " Ye 
gods, the guardians of our births, and who decree the fate of na- 
tions, grant thet I may he enabled to leaVe the Persian state rich 
ead irnttid^ as XfiHiadit; thai I |Di^ have ^ any power to 1 * 



of my affe^stion-! But;* If A^ durtlton of tiiift empire it neftr at as" 
end, ^i^d \i^ fveMneM ef Pema about to he foinsottoii, naf imni* 
bi^t Ale:Fa|t4er b^ permitted to- lit 09 the throne of Cyraa !** Svck 



sentimenu in a deapotje prmAfMiaa giffr Avcnr teotvaUe idea •#• 
tt^; Ubfratil^ of tu$ mind* 

The strjpiea of Alexander and Oatiua wefe lunrliaatilf aMwoaeii- ' 
ii)g eafiji oti^er, and it length jaet on » pUiAvOeaT ttm citf or AfWil. > 
T^e »(n|y of Dariua* jCongi«ted» at>leaat, of aiic hmdved tfMMiMrtid 
foot, and forty thouaaiid bojse ;. and lte>odter 4if ao mere tktB lb#* 
ty tliouaand ^.ot» and ahout eight thouaand hone. The two artoiM ' 
en^ag)e4) jind th^ battle ya# obstinate and hloody 1 httt-tiie Feiw 
slaai were at l^g^h routed^ and Dariiifl and his arn^ putto fligiit. 
Alexander tbeil marched, foi^. BafKykM, aad eateied thai eiiy Itt 
triumph^ being lepeived by it* inhafaitantt in^fae nioi!t«ia||alfiee«t 
ttjAwa^p.^ lie nei^t tpek poasegsion ofP^vpplia* at Ihr bead ofhte 
Tictoi«ou# a^ldiera ( who, though the inhafaiUnta made/ao resist* • 
ance,. bqg^n to cut in piecea aU tSioae who atiH eemaiiaed aa llie eitf • * 
HoiiireTer,,t%e king soon put aa ^nd to the n>«aia eaa » and fotlHid 
his sQ^ei^ to QfikQiiiiit any lurther yiolenee*. 

Whilst AU>;i>Adef waa thua triuapkiag i« all the exakation of 
aHcceaa, .t^e wretched Bariua waa by thia time anriYedat Echatawa, 
the capital of Media. Thece remained still with thia ftigitive 
prjince thirty thousand foot t among whom were lour thoftaaad 
Greeks, who wei« fkiUifttl to him to the Ust, Besides these he 
bad four thousand aiingetss* and upwards of three thousaad Baet* 
riao I)Vae, whom Se^sus, their goveraor, commanded. Dating 
even iirUb ^o f ms41 a £brce» stUl coneeiveid hopes o£ oppoaiitg hia^ 
riy^,o^>t:l<^t o^pro(U»citing the wart hut he waa amrrooaded 
with trfiitoF^jt his want pf aucoesa having turned all naaWind again^ . 
him. Nabarzanesj one of the greatest iorda of Persia^ and general 
«rthe horse, had conspired with Besaus, general, of tha Baetnaafi 
to comipi^ the- blackest of all crunes '. to seise upon the peraaa-af 
jdie king, ai>d lay him in ehains, whieh they might easily do^ aa 
each of tt^em^had a great nuxn<her of soldiera under hkB command* 
The^r d^gn was» if Alexander slu>uJld pursue them, to sactiva 
themjselvea by giving ap Da,rius alive into his hands t aad> in caaa 
they escaped, to munder that . prioae* and afterward* usurp hia 
crown, apid heg^n a,new >^. 'I'hese traitors soon woaoverth* 
troops, .by r«pirea«in[tiAg to them, t|iat they were going to ^eir da«^ 
at ruction ,' ,that they wpuld soon i>e crushed under tjke ruin of 
an empire, which, was ^st ready to faU; at t^ie aan^e time ti^at^ 
BactviapiA WiM ropcoiioi th^m» aiidofiered them . imq^ae iiphea. 
Th^fte >p;oqM«^. ao^n ^^r^valled upon the .perfidiaus army^ tb* 
Greek mercenaries excepted, who rejected a)l their proposal wUI^ 
4iaMl^ Jhmt^ *w h«tra»*4 hy ,>iit.»»eial|,.|u;4:P«iatt«d *y 
tvia 9]^9me^ the JGireeka saUoited tha: honour of prpteeting hk ^t^tm: 
spn^ ,a|^^lg hini' tfae^ wfMld.io 4o»ai^« ascp^nae qf tka kMit< 
dsQp ,af thi*r blaod. .«U!t his !ioWe.aiiirit w>»l(jl, m^^^^; hipi la 
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ijvn I vnsmr id vevetvv n ttvib tiic nsnw ^t 
8li»n|^fs I** Hit fMthlul <fTeiriaii Midiet%, ftnding it hty&nd their 
ptwer ttgrattl inni any ntVm^, threw themscAirvt upon the mtwcf- 
9f Aleimmter i wlio, im conviden^on of their tidhte ^iMt, ^istg^Lte 
twm. Wild em^oyed them iti hin e«m «ernce. 

The traiton seixed and bound thek monarch in dbtkiM of gohl» 
under the Appearanee of hotiour, as he was m fcing> ; then inclosing . 
tu9 hi a otveredehariet, they set oot towards BaiAriana. In this 
BiMMier they eftvned him iwath the utmost dispatch ; until beii^ 
in fosaw^ tint the Grecian «rmy was etifl olosely pursuing them, 
tteydeMndittmposaifale either to ^}encffiate the friendship of Alex* 
■Msr, «r to eecttre « throne lor themselves. They, therefore 
o«ee more ig^ Darfus hit liberty, and desired him to make the 
beit cf his esei^ with them feem the conqueror; but he replied 
that the fods were ready to reyenge the evils he had already euf- 
faed ( and* ap^almg to ^lesander fef justice, refused to fdUow a 
handefereitors. Attheffo words thev fell irtto the utmost fury, 
wMUding him vrith their darts and their spears» and left him to 
linger in tiib OMmner, ufisfttended, theremainder of his wretehed 
life. The traitors then nuide their escape •dififhrent ways-; while 
the vieterious Mecedonisns at length 'Ctmiing up, found Darios In 
solitndet lyhig in his chariot, and Rawing near his end. However 
he had strength enough, before he died, to csiU for drink, which a 
MaiSedeniftn, IMystra^S 'by name, brought hifn. Oh this melan- 
choly ^cctMon^ ttie gfcnerosh^ t>f the nrtfortunate monarch shone 
forth, in the ad^««8 he ihade to this stranger s ^ Now Indeed (said 
he) I sttflTer the estremity^ of misery, «oce)it is not in mypower to 
reward thee for this a^^humauiHy.'' He had a Pertian prisoner 
^«9iom he employed «» b^intei^re^r, Barius, nfter drinkinfip tiie 
. lienor thst had been gi«en<faim, turned to the Macedonim, and told 
him, that in the deplorable state to which he was reduced, be how- 
eyer shoiddiuMPe the coni^fort to speak to eoe who could understand 
him, and that hb last words would ndt he lost. He therefore 
charged him to teR Al<!^an4er,thafthe had -died in hi» debt,. that 
he gaye him many thankr, fbrthe gresft humanity he had exercised 
towards his mother, his wife, and his childred, whose Ib^es he had 
not only spared, but restored ^ 4lheir fcirmer splendours tiiat he 
besought the gods to giv^ victory to his anus, aihd make him mon- 
arch of the universe ; that he thought he need not emretfl him to 
revenge the execrable murder committed on tos^esson, as that 
was the common cause of kliM: After this, Uking P<ilystratus 
by the hand, '* Give him (s«d he\ thy hand, as I give thee MBe { 
and carry lumj in my name, the oiflyi^edfltt I am aUe teghreef my 
^tUude and aflTection.** Having aud Aete words« he breathed 

llsU^. 

* . AlexMider coming opmnioment after, and ee^ng JMiaa'a hodyf 
b4 wept l^tterif ; and, by the strongest lestlnMdief^ ^ itfhialien 
that coifld be giveft* praved'hewhi^iiMitel/ he fnm iiectad with 
M '^idiapniiiess of a prince whie deserved better. U» kMM* 



theft tfttinn^ H to 1>e eiiitMiliii«d, and hit coAn t» ht i#Jttit i «M|-* 
royal magnificence* he sent it to Sy«iga<nbis, to be interred vMi' 
the hotumrs usoaHf paid to the detea^ed Persian meiiaKh*, mA' 
entotfibed with his ancestors. Thm died Darius, in the Hl^eth' 
year of his age, six of which he. reigned with felicity. In him Ifat^ 
Persian empire ended, ailer having existed from the tiaie of Cyrvs 
the Great, a period of 999 yea^. 

The traitor Bessus cfid not escape t!ke fate doc to hit ciinet.' 
Alexander pursued him, to avenge on the murderer the deirili of his 
royal master. After wandering, in anxiety mnd horror, ilMtt pMvinoe 
to profinoe« he was delivered, by the associates of his giilt, oflr^ 
%he hands of Alexander^ hg^ whom he was pot to a €r«el mrtiu 



CHAP. XL 



The death of Darius enly aervedto enllane the tprnt of ambitioii 
in Alexander to parsue further conquests. He erossed Partiiia« 
and arrived in the province of Hyreania, «^ich submitted to his ' 
arms. ^ He afterwards subdued the Mandu,the Arilf the Draiigw* 
the Hrachosii, and severtf other nations, into which his ansf 
marched with greaA«r speed than people generally ttn^- He m« 
^uemly lvo«ld pursue aneneaay for whole days and nighl»4ogether» 
almost without aoffering his troops to take any rest. By thia aro* 
digious rapidity, he caAe onawareH upon nations, who thought him - 
at a great distance, and subdued them befisre they had tine t»pat: 
themselves in a posture of defence. 

Alexandes; now enjoying a little ^^o^ abandoned himsetf t» 
sensuality ; and he, whom the arms of the Persians could not coii«> 
quer, fell « victim to their vices. Nothing was now to be «een bi^ 
games, parties of pleasare, women and excessive feasting* in which 
he used to rev^el whale days and nights. Kot satisfied with the 
builbons, find the performers oh instrumental musie» whom he had 
brought liith him oat of Greece, he obliged the captive women^ 
whom he -eairied dong with hin^ to sing songs after the 




greater rduetance than the olfi6rs to appear in puUic. She was »* 
perfect bemity. Which war «ery much heightened by her l»a§hfiiU 
ness, wbBst she threw her eyes to the ground, and did all in her 
power to ooneeid her Ibce. The king soon imagined, by h^ i^ 
and nuieA, that «faewa«not elf vulgar birth ; imd enooitiiiglMmfelft 
into i%i the lady aBBwered, thiit she -was gM]id.dlHi|hldr to ecbw^t 
who «0t %mg hefiMre had, swayed the Persiin eeepttay and daughter ' 
<jf his ion ( that Uie hndnMirried Hystaspes» wIk> was relMed t»^ 
Dariua^ wU geaeM df ^ gre^tarmy. Aletander being tte^ed^ 



4» VIV 4|t8T|>]|r ^ THE 

Umi ^Ih4 t&ftlf |nd Iftie Bpd condiUou to which slk« vts c^OC)^ 

not onV 9AV^ '^^i' liberty** but returned al) her possessions { Vn j 
dMited bee busband to be sought fujr, in order that she might be 
DBitoml tablm. TkU single act (»f generosity should 4r4w a veil 
«yer m«i^«f bis faults. 

Hitberio we have seen Alexander ^lurophing by a course of 
virtue, we arc now to behold him swollen up by success, spoiled 
by'#aM$^« *^ ensirvaiQd by vices, exbibitinjg a very doubtful cha- 
ilM3t<ir, Und fnixingihe tyrant with the hero. Upon a charge x>f a 
nal or iqMginary plot against him, he first j>ut Philotas to 
4«i|h« and afterwards the father^ Parmenio, who was at the 
time pf b|s dsatb seventy years of age, and had served his 
masterwith fidelity and ^eal, which in th€ end was tlius rewarded. 
Alexsnder, thus uniting in his person at once g^eat cruelty and 
^reat enterpri:£e, still marched forward in search of new nations, 
whom be might subdue. 

Having subdued the Massagetae, tfae^ahae, and other nations* 
lie entered the province of Barsaria, from thence he adyanced to 
Mancanderriuid appointed Clitiis go¥empr of that province. This 
WW 9m #ld <«ficer» jvho had fought under Philip, and signalized 
Hmmi£ jom mmy oqstMOfis. At tbe battle of the Grannicu*, ss 
Akfnn^f ^ was fighting bareheaded, and Rasaces had bis >Tin 
rtiMd, surorder t» strike blm behind, Clitus covered the king with 
hiM^hiiM., Dud-QUt off the barbarian'j hand. This lavomr, howev- 
er* ^il^i^ s4wiced X;Utus to ^ pest of greater danger. Qne eve* 
naap at m cptetlaiiiment, the king, after drinking immoderately, 
laM^tetto «il)sbmte bLs own eiy^loits; in ^ maijiner wh^ch shocked 
alU|i»«o|d ipenei^Vi. C;UtuS| who was also ifitpxicsjted, coptriuiicted 
Alexander in all his assertions, and si^igt wUh an a^r of insi^ence, 
Vftstfi ir^ltfcling highly oivtbe prince, who seeii^f the generfd near 
hiniyteifftnick blfD dei|d with a jayelip. The king had no sooner 
niu#d«re^ ilisfaitb/ul «ervant» than be perceived the «trocipusnest 
c^ tbeacft i he threw himself upoii the dead bojy, forced oi^t tbe 
i^vtHfU :«nd W{Hdd.h|i(ire destroyed himself,, had he opt beejn ^re- 
. vMled by. b»' guards, who«eizedAnd carried him forcibly to his 
' o|ni>fi|MrtiDeiit» wh«ve tbe flattery and pensuasiops of h(^ friends 
ai lengtb #Ar^ to alleviate bia remorse. Alexander, ifi <vrder to 
illftvt hift.Qic4iM)€bdly, assembM b^i 4urmy, aiid m^f^ctd ui pur^ 
••it df M»w>«on^est8. 

.He^aiy^oc^d mto Indi%» w«ch baidng nf^e^ -^efn j^ ^ariy^eiMt* 
^Mi, .he.Si|bdtt^ it with the. ri^pi^ty>ratber of- a t^veUet than a 
o«ifiM«sr* iNunibei^ip petty states sii^BUtted .^ bin), .^sihle 
ttsti hii ft»y yK9vtd be short* sad bis conftue^^^^a^fosfit. ^^ 
iii|pde«»iMie»iiliFM> |ifdvif» and .PfW*fthng.«|ve«y^tbu>g in bis vsy> 
fBli^.M4M%^ .9 ( mt i ^ o>tb^ipoiptoy :<>f 4aie,Q^)}4y^^nd,t^e ^llaUy, ^e 
. loasl '^Mmh^ peoi4e 4n ,the .Kf^t, ji^o|wever At«?i»Bder ^^^ff^ted 

fh»m<wuMsm^mmimv^ ^^m9mmv *J^«n o^ tM^}«lr9« 

biidt»j««A#teUit.#»rQbed fg^st t^ir,sf^al fi\s,[ wti^^ tbe 



ffmittnaispifli of 4»^ fi»ces w^e if Ursi^ It Kas..iU|p%j^bi»^pr^* 
^teib^lhBCseixi&sr A *<*^t«p» 'iailrtftgi K;rri«^i/' ifii***' mniinl^d tihsi asUL 
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'ollowed ohly liy tuo Off his officcft.^ Rk aMmilaatt'l 
o be in dafl^r, mounted swiftly %o guttconr him t t«l Urn i 
brealdng* be w»t left atone . K wa* now that hm raatmeii beeame 
lis safety ; for leaping from tbe wall into the city* which wm ci«w«U« 
;d with enemtes» sword in hand, he refNibed such as were »enreiC« 
md even killed Ihe general, who^sdvaaced in the throng, tlias with ' 
lis back.to a tree that happened to henear» he received all tibeduts ^ 
)f the enemy in a shield, and keptj^en the bdldesi atadiitanet. ' 
M last, an Indian discharging an arrow of three feet kmg, it l^ewedL ^ 
us coat of mail, and his right breast, and so great a quantity of hfbod ' 
ssued fromthe womid, that he dropped his arms, and lay at dead. -^ 
The Indian came to strip Um, supposing him reaHy what he iip*«- 
seared : bat Alesander that inetaiit recaSed his siMrtas»«nd pliiMr«i 
:d a dagger in his side. By this time a p«t <tf the king's «lteM« 
mts came to his sueoour, and forming themaelres roood his bo^f* 
ill bis soldiers without foood means of burstiiig the gates, saved - 
lim, and put ntt die inhabitants, without distinctioi^ to the ewwd. * 



The wound which at forst seemed 'dangerous, ha^dng, in tbe^ 
;pace of six or seven da]^ a s s ume d a more favoturable 
/Mexander mounted his hors^, and shewed himself to 
vho seemed to view him with ittsaiiaUepieasoiw. Thew 
ling his voyage, and snbdi^ng the cohntry en* ^adi .8id^» «• te* 
[)&8sed along, the pBott perceived ilpom the swell 'of lhwtiv«ir«hii^-> 
Lhe sea.couKl not be Ikr distant ; and they* informed thsr kimr#tlmt^* 
they already foU the breezes of the o€e«n. Nothing soiiimoS sisli* : 
wished the Macedonian soldiers as the ebbing and ffowidg ef the ' 
tide. Aecustomed to the gentle floods of the ^leditergs n aai s th e y i 
were amazed when they saw the Indue rise to a great he^^hditf > 
and overflow the counlty, whichthejr coasideBed as amaNIc of di* » 
^ine resentment. They were no less terrifled some hourt atef^ ' 
Mrards, when they saw the river forsake its banks, aad leave thane * 
lands uncovered, which it had aa lately overflowed. Thae» after » 
I voyage of niine months,' he at last stood itoon the rt«re i and 
ifter hayii^ offered sacrificeato Nepteac, and looked wishftdl/ on * 
the immense expanse of waters hefoiti hini, he is said^ have wepk 
for having no more worlds left to confer. Here he poft an end 
to his excwsions i #md, having appointed Ifoarohns adrnhnd of lua . 
Beet, with orders to coast along the Indiaai shore aa fat aa di# 
Persian gutlf,he set Out with his army for Babylon. 

His army sustained incredible hardriiips on their return t pass* 
ing- tiirough a country destitute of all sorm off revisions^ they wer# 
obliged Co feaston die beasts of burden,attd were forcad to fausn those 
rich apoils, for the sake of which they had eneomMered so aumydan* 
^ers. Those diseases also, that genend^aeeompaay fasMne, eom* 
pleted fheir calamity, and destroyed them idgseat numbers : but the 
king's fortitude appeared to great a^antage on this occasion. The 
irmy being in absolute want of water, some soldiers were sent to 
endeavour to And out a spring. They fortimately foil upon oae^ 
but it idelded them but a very small ^ianti^ of water. With 
w hat db^ had goUeii» the soMieia retiunad ri$|oiaing. to tha kuig^ 



f» TH» msrORT OF T«E 

wk0^ \m *9 d 4(MMii lit* .poai*4 U upon D>e «rc«t^« uninlllng 
tUiiH.hU wMifW fti9uld MifMi A.calaiiu^i9 «(lMi;h he refused to 

, AIUK'««M«eb «( wty 4i^,lhL«)r imriwdin tli» prwi^Hioe of Ge- 
imii» » i^ fejptiUiy »f vrbUb mob ^aUbcdfrom tJkQ 9Mnd«of tlie 
i^MiaQF ill timr Ibrvier difliculliei. AIe««iider pm flo d through 
tWj iowi tf yt jipt ia the miUtwy pomp of a ooit^uetor, hut in the 
li ft wtti o fi m di^igttiie <d w emtfattwiit ? BtiUwiMiog to imiUite Bac< 
clMiv he wet drewo hj eight horeeei on a scaftbld in the fhrm of a 
•qMnt. ttegn, wheie he epeot the days and mghl» in lee«ttii|;. 
iUmg the reade where he pa«ied« M^eve pjiaced cathe .4^ wine ii 
fvf afciliiiiideiice, and theie t)ie jcdd^ dijaUied ia heneutf of theif 
mf»h dei^. The whole eouivtty echoed with the AoMhd of instru- 
BMIitt eoa the hewllef ef ha^cheeaU, wh% w»ih thein hair d^ahe- 
««Ued» a^d frfiHkie i»trth» mn.unaed dewn, aheodpiunir Ufe^maelvei 
toi»eei|r')dnd eC kwdaeaa. This vioe produced ehe of a much 
M»e iHrnKMtthte netaire in the khig't nind \ for it always iaaanied 
hvirfHMioqiilo ctUfiMgr, and the^ e»ec«ikaanev ffeneBaU/ cY»wnod the 

. AAet'Veakate «enihftt% cwnffleata* erueltie^ IblHee, and ex- 
• ai fc e % AinwiNiM anrived it Bahykm. Qa hia i^rpeeh te the 
e^aaanymialereBMnawereohiervedt qa whioh ^ccotmt the 
CWMfiniw vhoipeeleDded ta Iseesee lutii»e erent«» attempted to 
p e wn e jehm ael to:enter thai city. The areofc pUlesopheni, oa 
tha etlMf hind. diif>la|ied the futilUar «f theis predietipna. Baby- 
lof wap a I h eatm for Kai 10 dia^y hit «toy oai and aartMsea* 
dgaa U^m. all the Qattena heJiad ^onqueoad were there In readinest 
loaelehaiilahielriaavihc. Alter faji^tnir .>^ nniili ^laafiufieeDt eoi. 
Iry« ha gaaa aodieaca to tiie jNahattadete with afraadetar and 
diipailj aaMaia to hie^pDimiv ^ai With the affahility a&d poUteaeaa 
«f a It^eata eoonler. 

Al p T aa dr tit fiadinft Babylen, in esleat aad oonyeniencar aimerior 
toaU ether eiies of the £aat» he letolved to mMce it the aeat of 
kta eaipires and &r that purpoee waa deairable of adding to it all 
the ernanieats poaaihie. Thou^ he wat nuch employed in pro* 
jeeie ^li^iekk khid»ead iaiehemes beyond human pewer to execute, 
lie»^peal the gaeater |iatt of his toe in such pteseures as thia ma^- 
•ificent city afforded \ hat hts pleasures o(lea tenainated ia licen* 
ttoveRess and riot. Tiie eacollection of the enfel aiaaaer, in which 
he hi|d pat a period ^ the lives of s6ine «f his heat frlenda and I 
iMrourttea festered in loa adnd^ead cast a thieh glaem over his spi- | 
rits : ie dissipele whieh^ required the. applieatiott of some v^ry \ 
powerful remedy. The aeasedy, to which he had reoaunse, waa \ 
inftrnperanu. He wae,x>f course, lre^p«eatly invited to banquets, 1 
at which he drank so imandcsateiy, aa o£tea.to huve ao aommand 
lelt of l^maelf . 

On a patatular Qoca«ion» >iawBg spent ^e whole night la a de- 
3™w ** ••*T^ ^' pw»P9»cd: he accepted the invUatioa, and I 
dr^ XA. such ,eiBe^, that ha feU upon the fbor» feapp^ance 



#fri)4 ikd^ tiiVIMl^iRrffiMiiM^ into n^ipeTk^ %«^^ VjpitfMete df 
debMdlety, tS{) hk paAiM«. Tl» ftver .WAtitrnfea, wftfc sofn^ intrf. 
^9\h» in i^dh l«a ffihf«e the Hed^lMf «fd«>r9 %r thfc MiUfig' df tMb 
fl^et; aiftf the ffint^iftg ^ Ms hrn^ f(>l*e«». Being' pef^^^d h^ 
dheidd «oefn "recdtet^ Bikt at kftt, 1lifdin» himMelf ptmt hepet^ anA 
his vdte^ hfeginrtlfc^ lo. AB, he jr«^ his nn^ to ferdieeat, iHth or- 
det*» Vo cohv^^his cdfpire to the tenfpit'<^ AtMMtt. He struyrgied^ 
howeii^et, vUn V!edth for 86ine tiiti6, ftnd rai«(iVf^ httnteff tip<in hH 
elbtyw-.'he giiv<e hH handtb the soWiero, who t>tie««Ml to khs H. 
Beinur t^'ew asked to whom he would Iwire his empire, he answerw 
cd, « To tl^ trmUt Worthy." Pcfdkseas ewj«i4rhi|f at what thne he 
elioiild pay Mm divine hono«t«, he i^pfied, •*« When jrou are bap. 
py.** With tihese ^t)fd8 he exptred, heing' thirty-two years and 
eigfht' months 64d, df which he had reigned twelve, with more M" 
tune than virtae. ^ 

By the dtath of this Ulrfstrfotis cortquei'of^efrefMBedTnany df 
the prophecies of the sacred winters. One of theifi is singtdarlt 
striking r « The temple of Belus shall be "hrtkten down to the 
grofund, never to raise firotn its nrins?* That the word of OoH 
might stand firm, Alexanderis cut off, at the very Instar/t he it 
prepidnB|f to rebuild that temple, and to tidse Babylon to its want* 
cd splendouri Alexander Wft one son, ramed Heretdes, who wb$ 
bom of Barsxne, the daughtel" of Artabazus, and widow of Metmion. 
Both ttoxtna and Statira are sard to have heen left Y^rtgnant. 

Tn whatever light we view this monarch, we shall mid little to 
adrnire, and less to imitate. That courage, for wliich he was cel» 
ebrtfted« is but a subirdinate virtue ; that fbrtune, which coft- 
stantly attended him, was but an accidentat advantage ; that dis- 
cipline, which prevailed in his army, was produced and cultivated 
by his father ;.but his intemperance, his cruelty, hts tiCnity, fait 
pa«sion for useless conquests, were aH his own. 'ffis victoriet, 
however, served to erown the pyramid of Grecian glory ; thej^ 
served to show, to what a degree the arts of peace can promote 
those of war. In this picture 'We view a combination of petty states, 
by the arts of refinement, growing more than a match for the rest 
of the World united^ arid leaving m'an^nd an example df the supe- 
riorly df intellect 6ver brutal foree. 



Ctf AP. XII. 

A bElt A-iram livvlftg t^ Ms Ifttl «f>oi#i, be^iieKtlitfl lihi ewptrt 
**tothe imoat wtirthy,** men wfno hMd freeti accustomed to rdte. 
with lahtaolttteprtwer. In distant; Mtefiilre. pdimtottSt tndweaithw 
provhiiees. moit'htfve been highly (rteftied to ind» fbatHBkehr sove-.' 
reign's. will threw no bjw in their wmt to dominion or power. Tlietfc 
was cMe, ho^rever, Wh6'ai<peM*e3^tA^4EtteMi extraorainja^tjtj^ 
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io that of ' hi« eompetitors^ tbit ftdvtentitioua.€k«inii»t«icei&iglit 
flccm to hftve fiveii turn a supenor title to the vatt object in <|ues- 
iioD ; but bis rivala were too proud to sufller an equal to be exalted 
above thein> without throwing some embarrasainent in hit way ; and 
too fond of power to bestow a titles to an empire, without advancing^ 
^eir own pretentions. Accordingly . they ail r^nonstrated, and 
Apposed ^erdiccas'a elevation ; and, finding that they were. not. 
)ikely to succeed In their privat^^ schemes, by acting interestedly, 
they resolved to overturn his, by aaing,justly» in supporting the 
cliums of the lawful heirs to the crbwn* These were Hersules, 
the son of Alexander ( <and ^iddapus, Alexander's .own brother. 
There was little or no contest about Aridieus's right, to a share in 
the sovereignty. He had aeen acknowledged tf> be insane ; and 
that circumstance,! perhaps more tiian his . consanguiii0y to the 
king, procured him an easy admission to the throne, . The right of 
Hercules was not so readily recognised ; hia mother w;as not of 
royal extraction : and as Alexander had always fthewn a preference 
to Roxana and Statirj^, and had, moreover, omitted to mention Her- 
cules in his last hours, his title was at anc^ se^ aside ; but the ex* 
elusive right to the throne was not to be jjranted to one ^person. 
It was therefore judged proper, by all thele«4ing men, to divide 
the sovereignty between Aridsua and the child to oe bosnof Rox- 
ana, should it prove a son. This appointment was easily .acceded 
to, as the government that was naturally to be expected froi" itf 
would have full scope for the exercise of avarice and aQib^tion. 
This settlement being made, the variqus competitors for Ui^ Mace- 
donian empii*e retired to their respective employments. 

Roxana being delivered of a son, whom they named AlexAndert 
Olympias had been recalled to take charge of her infant grandson, 
and to sanction the new administration of Macedon by her preseiice. 
On her arrival at Macedon, she first let loose her savage revenge 
en Aridaeus, and his queen Eurydice. Aridaeus, the son pf Philip 
by a concubine, had from his infancy been subjected to that aversion 
and hatred from Olympias, which the relationship tliat subsisted 
between her and him naturally excited. The infirmity of his an* 
derstanding was said to have been the effect of apportion, which 
•he gave him. Cynane, the mother of Aridatus*s queen, had been 
murdered at the instignation of Olympias. Amyntas, her father, 
the son of Philip the First's eldest brother, had also been destroyed 
tbroup^h her contrivance : so that neither Aridcus, nor Eurydice 
bis wife, could be supposed to look upon her with complacence. 
Indeed, they had every reason to apprehend bad consequences from 
her getting into power,- and they set theml^lvea^to profvide for the 
worst. Eurydice raised an army, and matched to meet Olympias ; 
i>ut on the two armies meietii^[, the troops of Eurydice went over to 
the standard of Olympias, and Aridsus and his queen fell ints her 
hands. 

..Olympias persecuted the royal;coup!e with all that unrelenting 
Mtred whidi marked her.dispositi^ii ; tb^lF ver9 |f0cifii||Mi4Dik 
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'firaon, ^eh wassoM»B, that ihty could $cMtetly turn Uiem- 
selves in it. Their wretcbed sustenance.' was dirown in at a little 
holct through which passed light and afar, and all die other limited 
eomforts they were 'permitedno enjoy. ^Percei'vin|;> that this bar- 
barous treatment bad no other effect than to excite-the compas* 
8ion of the people, ^nd fearingr that their commisseration would 
soon be converted into indignation towards her, she resolved to 
put a period to the miserable existence .of her prisoners. She 
instructed some Thracians to fcnter the prison, and dispatch Ari. 
dxus, which they did without: ntoione . He had r^§ned six years 
and four months. , ■ 

This- ii^Himanaetibn' being perpetrated, Olympits sent xnes- 
eengers to the (|ueen, furnished with a poinard, a rope, and a cup 
of poison, 'desiring her to choose Which she pleased. They found 
her binding up &e wounds of her bleeding spouse, with lineii 
irhich she had tom^from her^wn body, and>paying^ that decent 
and solemn respect to- the lifeless eorse, whichbcean»e her<ieplor- 
able situation. 'She received the message that was brought to 
her with ther greatest composure ; and, after entreating the gods« 
thatOlympias might be rewarded withthe like present, she took 
the rope, and strangled herself. Thus were that hapless pair cut 
oflP. 01ympia» had now seen a period to the'^Kfe of Aridxus, niiibim 
she had long since deprived of every National enjoyment, by rob- 
bing^ him of hi » understanding; and she had completed the ruin 
of Eurydice and her family, by consigning her to- an end similar to 
that, which he^vi(^ent and vin^ctive passions had formerly pro- 
cured to her tKifortunate^parents; Nor was her thirst oi blood yet 
quenched: forslie caused Nicanor, the brother of* Cassander, to 
be put to death. The body of Idas, mother 1>rotheT * of Cassan- 
der, which hfid long rested in the tomb, she had brought forth, 
and exposed on the highway' ranfd an huftdred Macedonians of no- 
ble birth were seized and executed, on* suspicion of having been 
in the interest -of Cassander. At last, however, the fortune of 
war threw her inter the power of Cassander, who delivered her in- 
to the hands of those whose kindred she had murdered, andwh» 
thereupon cut her thiOJit. 

The furious contentions that now shbsi^ted among the ambitious 
surviving captains of Alealandert^deluged Greece in blood,, and 
brought OB t^e raost<iinnaturai- nrarders. Besides those horrid and 
unnatural scenes we have ali^eadjy described, Roxana and her soa 
Alexander were imprisoned, and treated with contempt ; and Her- 
cules, the son of Alexander by Barsine, the only remaining branch 
of the royal family, was mprdered about two years after. Not 
more than twenty •eight years had elapsed since the death of Alex- 
ander, and not a single branch of his house remained to enjoy a 
portion of that empire, which Philip and his son had acquired at 
the price of the greatest policy, dangers, 'and bloodshed. Such, 
to the royal family of Macedon, were the eifects of that ambi- 
tion, which had aghted the torch of war of«( Europe, Asia, and 
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Amoni^ tSielaftttdngv of Maeeddn^ wait PhiUp» ion of Itemetri* 
Alt. He had two sons, Perseus and Demetrius^ tiie former of 
which accused the latter of a design to assassinAt^the kiii|^» who 
retiring Into the inner apartment of his palace, v/ktk two of bis 
nohlesy sat in solemn judgment on his two sons, being under the 
iigonizing^necessity. Whether the diarg^shotdd be prored or dis- 
approved, of finding one of them guiltv. Perseus ^took care to 
procure such evidence against his brother, as might not Iwl of 
convicting -him, and Demetritts was accordingly put to* dealh. 
jphilip, wheii too la^e, discovered that he had been imposed upon 
^ a forgery, and died of a broken heart. He vas Succeeded by 
bis son Per«eus, who,' some time after,* was taken prissner by the 
Homans, led in triumph tbrough the streets of Rome, knd thsa 
thrown into a dunj^eon, where he starved himself to death. 

The fatsl dissention aoiong the Grecian xAkieh exposed them to 
4be inroads of every neighbouring power. The Romans, After tb^ 
defeat of Perseus, established a new fonn of govermneot in Ma^ 
«edon. The whole kingdom was divided into tout districts ; the 
inhabitants of each were to have t)0 connection, intermarriage, or 
(exchange of possessions, widi those of the other districts ; and, 
;Among other segiulations tending to reduce them to astate of the 
Xftost abject slavery, they were inhibited from thfe Use of 'arms, 
«nles9 .in such places as were es^posed to the incursions of the bar^ 
'barians. $*riufiiphal games s.t Amphipolis, to whl^ all the neighs 
'during nations, 4>o)!h Europeans and Asiatics, were Hivited, an- 
nounced ^e exteikded domirtion of Rome, and the humiliaAion nst 
only of Macedon, but of all Greece ;t for Uie Romans misv found 
nothing in that part of the world that was ablet»4>ppose them. 

Greece, new sunk in that mass of nations iirhtch coihposedthe 
Roman empire, had lost every vesti^of nadional fextstenee : and, 
while she was excluded from all |Nirticipation in the prosperity of 
her conquerors, she shared deeply in th^ misfortunes* The ci^ 
^il wars of Rome drenched .Greece with l^ood ; and, when that 
war was oonclud^d, .whoever had hot appeared tm^e side of the 
victor, was considered as his enemy. ^Greece, ^in common with 
ithe other Roman provinces, had suffered mspy oppresuons tmder 
;the emperors, and from the repeated invanons ci barbarians, 
vwhen ;the accession of Constanthie the Great to the loiperiai 
throne, seemed to promise to thetSrfeeian annsdsanew aettk 6f|^ 
ry, and tome comforts for thnr past misfoitunes. 

The hopes of l^reece, however, wtre eitenheiedieappoifllod i fbr 
Constantine, by dividing his dominions smong his thoee sobs« in- 
volved the .empire in the flames of xivij^^was^; and hii^ son Jiilianf 
who at last prevailed, x>verturaed every thing bisfafther had done. 
He was unable to .proteet the pul^ prospe^ri^t undermined by 
the despotism of a milhitx^ government, and a ^netal pueiUanl- 
mity of manners. These invited atuel^ on the laaapma on eyeiy 
side. Julian was forced to yid|d n con^dttable lieiirttOry i« tiie 
Persian monarch. In Britain,^ the Roman napapiii:^ were oppos- 
ed ui Ta^i t» ,thcr hsrd^ yiOOttr of the Norlh I £4feii iho legioQarir 
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t!t)opt1iftd Sieeii found unable to sttttain the shocki of the uoeon- 
qoered Catedonians, The GernUn tribes renewed their itirbads*' 
into Gaul ; Afirica rebelled* and a spirit of discontent and insurrec- 
tionbegan to appear among^ the barbarian tribes on the Danube* 
In the reign of Uie Emperor Valens>.the Huna^ a new tribe of bar-> 
barisas, in manners 'and aspect more horrid than any that had yet 
appeared on the Roman frontiers^ phindered^and drove from their' 
settlements, the Gothic Qribes on the farther side of the Danube. 
GfatiaBi nephew and heir to Valena^ shared the empire with The- 
edscittSj whora^l^e calamities of the times raised to the poasessioir 
of the wDole. The abilities and personal' valour of tfais^ prince 
bestowed' on^ the empire an appearance of vigour' during- 
his rei|^ ; but his ^^ona^ - Arcadiua and Honcriusi^ between* 
whom he divided the empire, hroaght up in the bosom of a l>ixuri- 
ous palaoe, and sUnk iu e^Temmacy, were uneq^ual to the task of 
govdrning an ein{Mre weakened bjr division. » The reign of Hono-* 
rius concluded tne Roman empire iiuhe £ast.- Alaric> the Gothic 
chief, who,' twenty -five years j>efure, deemedit an honour to bear 
armsenthesid^ of the empire, waa^ adorned with the imperial- 
purple, A^igastus^ the last Roman who was' graced with impe» 
rial dignity at Rome, was compelled to ilbdlcate the Western em* 
pire by Odeaoer, kin^oftlie Heruh, Jibout the yeap of Cln-ist 475. 

Amidst the calamitiea which attended and followed afCer thi» 
Evolution, Greece saw her magaificent cities laid^ in ruinsy heF 
numeroas^towns^ levelled with the groand, itnd those monuments 
of her gloi^, which had hitherto escaped barbarian outrage, de- 
faced ami overthrown s while the wretched descendantr of men 
who blessed the ilations with science and art, were either enslaved 
by the invaders, or led into captivity, or slau§^htered by the aworda 
of barbarians* Without inhabitants, or cultivation, and buried as 
it were in rotus, Greece waa too i^aigAi6oan^to be an object of am«r 
bitioOy^and left to the possession of ;^ny oiiUe rovers of those days^ 
who chose to fDake a temporary settlement in that desolated coun* 
try. Constantinople itself, during the greater part of this gloomy 
period, retsdned little more than a rfiadow of greatness. The 
<:iuef mluibitants Were those families who, during the incursions 
of the barbarianSf hud made their eseape to the mountains. Siich 
was the state dT Greece, with little variation, from the Gothic in- 
vasion, to the fitifl overthrow of the Eastern empire by the Otto- 
man arms, in the year of the Christian sera one thousand four hun- 
dred andfifty-three. ^ 

However,, even in^ the midst of war, devastation and slavery, 
Greece continued long to be the seat of philosophy and the fine 
artSk Whatever conjecture may be formed concerning the ad« 
vancement of science in India and in £gypt, it is certain, tnat 
Greece was^the countr>' which enlightened, exalted, and adorned 
the rest of Europe, and set an example of whatever is beantiful 
and great. It was the genius of Greece that formed those very 
potitlciafts and heroes, who firstbeiRherlofly spirit under the yoke 
•f foreigxi dominion. It Vas Ux Thebesi under the tuition of 
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£paminondaS| that her heroes were trained to a love of ^Idry* and< 
«f aU those arts and accoifiplishnients of both'pCace and war, by 
v^hich it is best attained. It was a Grecian phikksopher who taught > 
Albzandeivhow to manage the passions, and gorem the minda of < 
men ; while the writings of Hemer^ by a. most power£ul^c«nta- 
^on, inspired his mind withcontempt of^nger and death in the - 
pursuit of glory. As the lij^t of > Greece illuminated her Mace-. 
donian, so it spread over her Roman conquerors.- Fhllosophy, fit* 
€rature, and arts, began to follow ^lery and^rapire to- Rome- in • 
the times of SyUa and LacuUus, and; in theur progress)-- drew • to - 
different schools every man of rank' stid fashion -in liai^r Wealth, 
liizury, and corruption, and at lasfctyranny, banished it iVom Rome; 
but while it lasted, it mad^ up, in some degree, for- t]ie want of 
liberty : if it were unable to resist oppressive power,- it sustained" 
the mind in the roidstof sufferings^ Ev^n in the -worst .of times, . 
when the Roman empire was in the lasfr period of its •decline, . 
amidst the ruins oi the ancient world/ distracted by internal divi- 
sions, and torn to pieces by the incursions- of * barbai-ous nations ^ 
from the east, i)orth,.andeouth; a succession of ingenious, 4eam- 
cd, and contemplative nunds, transmitted the sacred light of 
truth (whichi like the sun, though eclipsed or obscured, never des- 
serts the world) from one age ta another^ 

The modem Greek»,^ without die least poUltcal importance^ and ' 
sunk in slavery to a military government^ retain but little of their .- 
original character. The gradations^ by whicA tliatoharacter < fad- 
ed away, are clearly discernahkin their hiatory, and .present <to • 
the attentive eye a speoulatioi^ of^'gveat curiosity and > impMtaoee. 
The relaxation of manners gradually undermined ^e political inatc- 
tutions of the leading sutes of Greece, and the complete sub- 
version of these^ reacting on-manners, accelerated on the declina* - 
Hon of virtue. Simplicity, modesty, temperance, siticerity, and. 
p>od faith, fled first t the last of the virtuea that took its flighty . 
was military valour. 
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CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE 
raiirciPAL Occurrences and events 

1EXISTENCE OF THE GRECIAN STATES. 



2^ 3* TkefiQire^atthe end of the line* refer to tie Date of the Xffenie^ 
b^ore the MirtH qf Christ. 

varoftv h Cm 

FbuHlMTtairortiieidhgfdomorAtheiii^ByCeim^ - iS5^ 

Foundatton of (be kingdom of Lacedemonia • • UM- 

Th>y taken by the Greek! UM 

Boimdatioiiof tliecitjrorilieb^t ... . ; 1055 

Horned ttidilewod lived abbot . • • . 84# 

Bottndation of the kingdom of Maeedon • • 794 

Beginningpof the comraDn craoFtheOljnnpiad • « .975 

ThaOea^of Mtletos, iband^ of the Ionic sect m . 610 

Draco, legialatorof- Athena • • • • 6i% 

Solon, and the other aageaof 6«eece» Utedldxmt • 60^ 

Pythagoras lived about • • • • . S64t 

SimomdeSfthe oelebMited ffoet' - • • SM^ 

Pisiftratus makea-himielf master of Atfaen*^ • • 459?^ 

Heracistusi chief of the scctthat bears his^ hame • ^44. 

Death of PtsistratttaH - • ^ • . 320 

Battle of Maratiion* •- . • • :. 49# 

Death of Miltiades- • - • •• ^ 4^ 

Xerxessueceeds-hisfttfaer Darius • • • 4BS 

Xerxefset»>oiitto«iaftttwar against the Greeks • * 480r* 

Batfle of Thermopylae • - . • • ISQ^^ 

Battle i>f Salmmatsy ahd Xbrxes^ retreatiiilo Ven^^ • 480: 

Battle of Phtfe«! - • , - • 47a 

Kndar^ -the celebrated poet,' flourisheditbbtift • . 47§ 

Sophodles and Euri^Mdes appeared in Greece about' • 473^- 

:Sentes killed' by Artabanus^ thft captain'of his guard » 472- 
The Persians defeated by the Greeks, and their fleet laken> 

hear the mouth of lifte river Eurymedon • . • ,.47t 

Birth of Socrates^ ...... 470 

Birth of Xenophon^ ^ ^ . . • • - • 45(^ 
2nd of the war between the Greeks and the Ffersia&Sy whkh 

had continued fifty-one years • • • • 44$ 
Akibiades appears in the war between th^ Corintluaii» and 

Ibe people of Corcym z z : 1^ ^ "^34 



Beginning of the Belopoanesaian war» which lasted twettty^ 

seven ye»M - - -^ . . - 431 

A terrible pkgtie-raged at Athens , • • • 43a 

Beath of Pericles - - - - 429 

I^sahder makes himself master bf Athens, and Establishes 

the .Thirty Tyrants • - . . . 404 

Death of Socrates • - • . 401 

Birth of Arastofle» founder of the Peripatetics^ • 384 

Birth of Philip, king of Macedoa - - - 383 

Birth of Demosthenes ' • - • - 382 

Battle of Leuctra -^ . . ."^ - . . 370 

Battle of Mantinea. and death of -Epaminondas ^ • . 36$^ 

Thilip ascends the thcone of Macedon - - - 560 

Birth of Alexander the Great - 356 

PUto died - 348 

Bhilipdeclaredgen«ralissimoof the Greeks • - 338. 

Battle of Cheronec» hturhtch Bhilip defeats the Athenians S 

andThebans « • - - • 338 

Thebes taken and destroyed by Alexander • •■^ - 335 

JDeath of Philip, who is succeeded by»his«on- Alexander ^ 336., 
Battle qf the Gtannicua Mowed with the conqi^estof almost 
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PREFACE: 

«7> ftns- sz&roi^r of romb\, . 

The principal advanuc^detived frbm the* study of HUtory, is ^ 
the knowledge of men and things . > We there see mankind rising - 
suddenly to the.hi];[liestpitc& of griory and. grandeur, and in an in« - 
sunt falling again into obtcarity :- wet are there tau^t, that virtue. ^ 
oalyiB the true source: of happineia^y and that, however prospe- 
rous and triumphant viee and wickedness may be for « time» it will « 
«t last sink beneatj^ IhAiofliieiice of truth and justice. 

We may, lopk^upon ^Jtiistory aft the first ^aaster that children- ' 
should hautiB9('Cqual^fit..tQiamuse'andiinst6ttct them* to form their - 
minds and hearts, .ande^nrich their memories with an infinite num.- 
ber of facts asMameable* aa. useful. Itaa even very conducive, byf 
the alluremeikt<io£(pleasure, which ia iuseparabie from it, toeobcite. 
thecurio«ityiof.that.age •a|r*'^^*<^* and give them « taste for - 
study. It is therefore,, in pcnnt lof educatioD, % fundamental pria* 
ciple, fknpL obseryed i^ all times, that the studf of history oug^t ta 
g9 before all others, and pi^e the way to, them, Plutarch teBs us» > 
tivat old .C«ta» that, celebcuted censor, whose na^ne and virtuea 
hive done,so. much honour to the* Romian republic, and;who ^taok % . 
particular care to bring up bis sod, himself^ without j»y^% upon t 
the care of masters, composed purposed for him,, and wrote witfai 
hiaown hands tin larf^e .letters^ eritertainlng. ^eces: ef history : 
hence, said he, tjhat .child, from the lowe«t^fl^, could, without < 
quitting his fiather'a house, get acquainted with. the great.-meu of I 
his country^ ^4* found himael^ uppOitboae aoMat patterns of pro* , . 
bitof and virtue*- * . " ♦ 

The Rfi^ We live in^.and tfata^iation lo pa»tioOlar, ttand^muehiiii \ 
need of being undeceived in an infinite number of errors, and i 
fklae pr^jutlices, which almostsAvery day increase^ with respect to » 
PovertyvandKiches, Modesty and Pomp» thetSimpUf^ty^of Build* - 
in^ and Furnitore, CostUnecs and M^ifioence, Frugality, and \ 
tlie refined Arts of Cookery : in a word, concemtngi almost every 
ti¥ng wluch majces the object of the< contempt or Admication of f 
mankind, t Thcpublic taste herein J>eeomes the rule of young .; 
people, who^cannot but think that valuablei which is valued by all i . 
for it is not reason, |>utxu8tom,^that «>i^tB them. / One bad es* . 
^ple alone would be capable of corsupting the. minds, of young r 
People, suscefHible.of every impression. . Whatia not, therefore, . 
^ be feared from them in a ti<ne,trheretQ vices are grown into « 
tustom, anA sensuality exeru her utmott <ndCftT#ttn W cxtiagHiftX^-. 
aU scattncttti of tuaow wd probi^ l: "^ 
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tliecluefena in the sto^ of Htttory it to ^Qip«ttfa»iy^ |ii» 
iiidices which seduce us, becMise they please us ; to cure and set 
us free from the vulgar errors, which we have gradually imbU^ed 
from our infancy ; to learn us to <UsCemr the true from the false, 
the good from tiie bad, and to distinguish between solid greatness 
and vain pride. ^ < 

There is no Histoiy, of what age or nation soever, which affords 
such a variety of character^* such subjects^ for refiection, as that 
of the Romans. These constierattons induced aie to set about the 
following little Book, for the use of young Ladies and Gentlemen, 
on a plan different fh>m any thing of th*e kind that has^ yet appear^ 
ed. It cannot be exacted) insoshert a compass as this- wofk is 
comprised, that the reader witt here find a regtdar aeoeunt of att 
the transactions of the Romans* front the bnildtng' of the chy to 
the fall of that great empire* Those who have attempted it, eveir 
in worin of ten times the size, have prodiioed little mere than a 
Table of Names and Pates^ and^tlits is-air error, into which those* 
w^ have wrote for young Readers, have generally fallen : this is 
an errc^ I- shiOi endeavour to avoid. Isiaabegin the History with, 
the Foundation of*Rbme, ai^ briag it down te the lime of Au^ 
giistus t in the eourse of which, my iMineipal aim shall be t» no» 
ttoe theaetiions of those Uhis^ioaa persoos^ whose names will be 
everfamous through every part of Europe, and even the remotest 
region»<of the earth, where htstbry shjitt be read;; Above all, the 
young Readers must remember^ if they mean to derive any advan« 
. tage mm the perusal of tbis^liAtle Book, thabthey must read it 
mth attetitton» reflect nicely on the eharaeteM they here meet\iritb« 
the Rewards of yirtue^ and the Ponishments of Vice ; they must 
remarit, by what meansoneii 'became great and powerful, and how 
they afterwards lost their credit and authonty. By making sucb 
reflectiona asthese, they wBljioon acquire a uste fbi^ the study of 
u8eftsi4Iistopy, ^wW become an ornament for their country, will. 

owinloy with Virtue, Honour, and Prudence^ aadbc a^CO»« 
IWMMiiog to tlMir pasents ead£neisde» 
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ROMAN HISTORY.- 



chap: r.: 

Ttom ike FoundatioH cf JRomg to theJEhd.ofthe^ re^al Gpternment^^. 

-I HE Roman empire, so iricqnsid^aWe in its bbginnliig, but ex- 
tensive in its process, (to, a degree not to be equalled wroughout^ 
all the nations that have existed) received its foundation from Ro-. 
mulus, who was the twin brother. of Rhe mas, by their mother, al 
Vestal virg-in. Their father^ according to the ignorance and su- 
perstion of those times j was thelgod Mai-s. Be Uv€d at first, a- 
mongthe shepherds bj plundering, and afterwards, at the age of^ 
eighteen, founded a Bmall city on. the Palatine hiH, in the year of^ 
the world '3251: . 

Romulus having found^thiC cityj which ftam his own name he 
called £ome, admitted a number of the neighhamring inhabitants > 
into the government, selected a hundred of .the eldest, by whose 
advice he might transact every thin^, and named them senators, 
on accotmt of, their a]ge. * Finding himself and people then with* 
out wives, he invited the neighbouring states to a show of sports ; . 
and, while the Sabiiie. virgins were fixed attentively on the sight* 
Romulus gaveihe sigoal, when immediately the Romans carried' 
off 683 .virgins^ ahd married Uiem. Wars ensued, in consequence 
0^ this-viokifoe'oflb'red to the damsels ; but he soon conquered, the 
surrounding , states. . 

Romiitds was said to have disappeared in a. tempest, which arose 
on a sudden, in the thirty-seveivth year of his reign? 'and, being 
thought to h^ve ascended to the gods, was afterwards deified.-a- 
However, it is more probable, that he was murdered by the senate, 
to whom his growing tyranny was become intolerable. The.sena* 
tors then governed at Rome by tnrna, for five 'days each, and, ttn<- 
der their administjration, a whole year-was^oempteted. 

Numa P»mpilius was afterwards created kii^, ^ho, though he 
did hot delight iAf war, being engaged in none during the whole : 
courseof his reign, was of no less service to the state than Ro- 
mulus ; for he established both laws and customs among the Ro* 
mons, who, from a habit of figh^ag, were now looked upon as lit- 
tle better than robbers andlsarfoariaps. He divided the, year, be- 
fore undistinguished by any computa^on, into ten months, and; 
founded an infinite number of sacred rites and temples at Ronie. . 
Ife died «f sick^pcss at fourscore years of age, -and was buriadi 
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with great soUmiii^* 1»eing laid in a atoa« coffin^ aad'aot hwnstg. 
according to the custom of the Romans. 

He was succeeded in the regal authority by TuUus Hostiliosi 
who re-commenced hostilities^ and subdued the Mbi« and otHer 
neighbouring nations, tie enlarged Rome by the addition of mount 
Caehus^ >hichwa»appinted' for the residence of the people who 
were brought from Alba, to whom the king granted all the "^omaii 
privileges. He incorporated the Mban nobHity with the senate, 
and, after having reigned thirty ^we years, perished in aconflagi'a- 
t^on of his own house by lightning* with .hift> whole family ; but, 
More probably, by t;he wicked consinraties-^f those, whom neit^ier 
reason nor philosophy could influence tn^ those barbarous ages. 

After him, AneuaiMarttus^ Numa's' grandson by a^ daughter, 
took upon him the govemment : he (ought against the Latins,. 
added.tbe Aventine mounb.and Janicuhua to the city, btiilt the ci- 
ty of Ostia on the sea-shore, and dkd anatural dicath in the twen<> 
\ ty-fourth year of hisreign: \ 

. Tarquinius Priscus next assumed the sovereignty ; he doubled 
the number of senators, built a Circus, and instituted thr Roman 
games'; he^ also vanquished the Sabines, added a large. portion of 
knd, which had been taken from them, to the Roman territories, 
.and was the first that entered the city in triumpii. He made com* 
mon severs to draiii-the city of the filth and carry it into the Ty- 
ber ; and itis to^this prince, perhaps, we are i>riginally indebted 
for Uiat usefhl inventioiv; He had aequb*ed the supreme authority 
by means^notto be justified; und however justly he may have sup- 
ported his conduct as^a* sovereign, yet even tbat will not excuse the 
BUnner in which he obtained it: The two sons of Ancus Martiiis 
(the late king) enraged to see Tarquin possessed of the kingdom, 
disguised several of their companions Uke shepherds, wba, going. 
to courtf pretended a quarrel, and demanded justice of the king. 
Tarquin appearing, they slew him and fied ; but being apprehend- 
. ed soon siter, were punished with death. This'happened in the* 
thirty-eighth year of his reign. ; 

After him Sendus Tulliu<& took upon l^im the government, be- 
ing descended from a'woman of noble extraction, though a captive 
aiid a slave. He also vanquished the Sablnes, added three hills to 
the city, and surroundedthe wall with a ditch ^ He was the first 
that ordained the Census^ which had hecM- till then . unknown 
throughout the whole- world : their business was^ to take a survey 
of the peopW,4heir effects, &c. in order to an equal taxation, and 
to make themjierve occasionally in the wars* Upon thia^iurvey it 
appeared, that* Rome contained, though the city had n^t been 
built mucli more than IT6 yearst 84,000 citizens^ He fell* a vic- 
tim,, in the forty -fourth ye*r of hia reign,, to theemelty of his own 
^ soR.in-lawi Tarq^n the Broud, son to that king whom he himself 
had succeeded, and of his own daughter, whom.Tarquia had re* 
eeived.in* marriage. 

Lucius llarqum the F>oud, th6 seventh and last of ti^e.ljtomam 
iung^ vaaqvUhedtheV<4scij. a nation sot fiur from Rome^ aadte^ 
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daeed odier cities. He wm jvittly deprired of his trovrh for hU 
tyranny ftnd cruelty ; butthe^foUowing^ circumsUnce brought that 
revpltttienf: dxNtt .\ 

While Tarquin was encamped before Ardea, the capital of Che 
Rutuli, ij^hom he was then at war with, Sextua, his eldest son, who 
irasas lewd- and -cruel as, his father, fell in lore' with Lucretia, the 
wife of Tarquiniiis CoUatinus, and daughtei'of Spurius Lucretiufi 
TricipitinuSy a very illustrioua oitizen of Rome. CbHatinus car« 
ried Sextus aiod others to his house at Collatia» in onder to give 
them a«igbt of Lucretia, and next day returned iKrith them to the 
camp. But Sextus^ liaw inflamed with Luereda's beauty, went 
privately to CoUatia, where he was entertained with great hospU 
tality by that lady, and lodged in her house. In the dead of night, 
he found means to convey himself into her bed-chaniber ; when, 
•drawing near.to her bed^de, with his drawn -sword, and throstinip 
his hands into her bosom, protested that he would kill heHhat in- 
stant if she made the least noise. The unh24>py 'Lucretia, thus 
awakened from her peaceful clambers, atid seeing the instrument 
of death before her« was seized with the utmost horror and «on« 
fuiiott. 

At first,* Sextus ha^ recourse to entreaUes ; but, these noti^xi^'* 
ing, he declared, that if' she refused to consent, he would fint 
murder her, and then lay his own slave dead by her side ; that he 
would afterwards spread a report, that he had killed them both in 
the act of adultery. The ill-fated Luccetia, terrified at these threats* 
yielded to his impious wishes, and Sextus left her the neact morn* 
ing. 

Lucreda, stung to the soul at this barbarous treatment, sent for 
her faUierand her husban4> with whom^ame Publius Valerius and 
Junius Brutus. They found her isvolved in despair, and drowned 
in tears. She related the whole story, and rejected aU thoughts 
of consolatkm^ cfnjured them to rev^Qge ner imuries. After 
^> to give them the strongest proof she could of'^her chastity^ 
she stabbed herself to the heart. The youthful reader must here 
be cautioned, thai this last act of Lueretia was by no means meri^ 
torious, and could.be justified only by the barbarous age she llr* 
cdin. • 

Bnitus her father, and CoUatinus her husbaad, raised an insur- 
rection amoiig the cosHnon people on that account, and deprived 
Tarqqin of the govermnest The army too, soon after, which was 
besieging thd city of Ardea, with their kxfig, deserted him } and 
the king hioMdlf, on his acrival $t Rome, found the gates shut 
gainst him, without h^e of admittance. Thus, after he had 
reigned five^snd^itwen^^aiy, he was banished with his wi& and 
chkdren; 

Tbtsbsppcnedinthey^sf of tise world 3596; 345 years frdm 
the boilf]^ of the city ; tbirty-<me years after the rain of tlie Ba« 
byloQMuvemtm, a»dthe«6tt^u{ioftk«raiianfliDd50rbc(rore 
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CHAP. 11. • 

^From the Commencement of the Coneular State i0' the year 4f 
Mome, 331. 

; From this time tpwro consuls began to be created in the room - dF 
t)ne king ; for this reason, that if one of them should entertain a- 
• ny ill designs upon the fttate, the bther, being invested»^ith equM . 
authority, might restrain him ; and it was enacted, that they Jjhotild 
not hold the government for more than one year, lest, by the con- 
tinuance of their power, tliey should be rendered insolent ; jvliere- 
as they were likely to act with moderation, when they knew thit 
within a year's time, they were to be reduced to the level of pri- 
vate persons. 

In the first year after the expulsion of th€l:ings, Lucius 'Junhis 
Brutus, who had been the principal means of Tarquin's banishment, 
and Tarquin CoUatinus, Lucretia's husband, were electeid consuls. 
However, the latter was soon deprived of that dignity ; for it was 
enacted, that no one of the "name of Tarquin fehoUld' remain in 
•^R^mer Accordingly, having received all his patrimony, he quitt- 
-€^tlie city, and VsderiusTiiMicola was created consul irfhis stead. 
King Tarquin, however, who had been expelled* made war upon 
^ome ; axul ^avin^ drawn together many natiohpi endeavoured to 
re-instate himself m his kingdoni'bylforce. 

In thc^*st battle, Brutus and ArUnx, "Tfarquih's sons^ felew each 
other ; but the Romans came off victorious in that fight. 'The Ro- 
man matrons mourned a whole year &r Brutus, because he had 
«o valiantly revenged the death of the injured Lucretia^ ^Valerius 
Publicola chose Spurius Lucretius Tricipitinus, Lucretia*isi father, 
for his colleague, who dying of sickness, he next chose for his col- 
league Horatius ;Pulvillus. Thus the first j^ar had five consuls : 
Tarquinius vCollatinas withdrawing from the city on account of his 
name, VBrUtus faUing in battle, aM Spurius Lucretius, dying of 
^sickness. 

.Tarquin having tied to Porsena, *kxng dT Thuscia, prevailed 
- with that prince to undertake his defenge, Accordingly, Worsen a 
•being arrivedfat the head of a.powerful army before Rome, in or- 
der to restore Tarquinius Superbus/gained some advantage !h the 
first attack, and tliere^remained only one bridge to be taken, which 
wouldhave made'him -master of the citf. At this instant, Hora- 
(ius, accompanied "^bv two officer^ of great distinction, defended, 
singly, the-passage with great bravery, till his own party had broke 
, down the Tiriclgfe ; after which he plunged, armed, into the Tiber, 
-and thoo^ wounded in tlie thigh by a apear, fwam.overtohis 
'firiend*. 

Soon after, Mutius Cordus desired leave from the senate to go 
to Porsena's camp, where'he promised to murder that prince. The 
«cnate consenting, Mutius disguised himself in a Tuscan hibit, 
-and, being a master of the language, went wer to the enemy's ar- 
my, where, instead of Porsena, with whom he WMliOt personsUif 

7<jluMnted« he killed hia secretai^. ^ 
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. Mutiuus WHS that inltant seized/ and earned before the king^ 
and, on his examination-, instead of making any answer, he thrust 
his rig^ht hand into the fire, saying, he putiislied it i;x that manner 
because it had done him no better service. The king-, being- at 
once surprised and moved with compassion, ordered him to with- 
draw it, and himself retuMed him his sword. ^ y 

Mutius taking it with his ^eft hand, said to the king ; * " Thy 
^nerosity has conquered him, whom fear never could. You have 
won my heart, and^ /will how- (fiscover to you (as a just tribute of, 
gratitude which I owe you) a secret, which force could not have 
extorted. There are in the camp Uiree hundred Romans, e5[uaUy 
intrepid' as myself, who have all taken an oath to destroy you. ' 
1 was apjpointed first to attempt thet)low : I am not sorry 1 failed 
ihit since so magnanimous a prince as Porsena ought to be the friend 
and ally of the Romans, not their enemy. 

l*ors^ria, struck' with this generous declaration. Immediately con- 
cluded a pieace with the Romans, to the no small mortification of 
Tarquin, who now found that all hopes were lost of being restore4. 
to his kingdom,,Artd that "Porsena would ho longer afTord him any * 
assistance, retired to Tusculum, a city not far from Rome, and 
lived there with his wife for fourteen years, as a private person, 
and died in a good old age. 

In tbe fourth year after the expulsion of the kings, the Sabines, 
making war upon the Romans, were vanquished, and a triumph 
§:ranted,upon that account. Lucius Valerius, the colleague of 
Brutus^ iihd BOW jf fourth lime constd, died a natural death, and' so . 
poop, that the expenses of his funeral were defirayed by contribu- 
tions raised^'among the people, and the matrons bewailed his dei^th' 
for a whole year, which was the same tribute they had before pstid . 
to the memory of Brutus. His poverty arose, not firom luxury and 
extravagance, like that of all the great men of modern times, but 
from his love of hig coontrv. How happy would England be, could . 
she inutatc the virtues of the Roman people. 

In the ninth year after the expulsion of Uie kings, Tarquin's son- 
in-law, having raised a powerful army, in order to revenge Tarquin's 
injuries, a new magistracy, called the Dictatj^rship, more powerful 
than the Consulate, was created. From him lay no appeal, being 
invested with absolute power for a limited time. In the sam^ ;^ear 
too^was created a master of the horse^ who waste be under the di- 
rection of the dictator. 

In the sixteenth year afUr the expulsion of the kings, the people 
raised a sedition at Rome, under a pre^ce of being oppressed by 
the senate and consuls : Uiey then created themselves tribunes dT- 
the people, as it were for their owti proper judges and protectors, 
by whose means they n&ight be secured agamst the senate and th^ 
consuls. * ^ 

In the eighteenth year after the expulsion of the kings, the Ro« 
Dians losfseveral battles, and their city was near being tjiken by 
Quintus Marcius.one of their owncountry^eP» who had raised an 
H 
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tfhoTMvat aftd Tltttft Virgima8yl>eiTig cotisufr, tliree hundred 
nftblcmefl 6t the Aiinily of l*aft>il, done uftdeitoble tix^ w«r i^nti 
the Vejentesvi^rDlikrsm^ the senate and peopl6» tha£ the? Would 
carry op the whcde dispute by themselves. Marchiilg: but thetefbre 
to battle, aH of them being jwrsons of noble extraction, and each of 
whoiti desferjred t6 be the leader of a«ow^erful army, thiey fettmthe 
fight. One only xemi^ed of 46 numerous ai fMSif^ Who, on ac- 
count of hU teiXder vears cottld n6t be \hd forth to war. After this 
the Census wa« helainlhe city^ lUid theH; w6fe ibund to be 119,13^ 
Ronian clliiens. 

The yelir fbUowinir, fli^ ftoMaii Annv b^Ajr blodtedup in motAt 
Algidiidli, Liicius Ouintius QincmnatuI Was created dictator, who; 
possessing a spot of ground of abotit fbor aC^es, ci]fItiTated it witft 
bis own bahda. tib Was found plo(i{thiilg in the fields, and, HtmnfS 
¥iped off the s#eat from JiU W\f, he si^ invested with the cop- 
tfUUr habit* ^i Went aM defeated tb6 ^nemy, mid deliVettd tbe 
jinby. 



CHAP. lU. 
Srmkthe fkar cf JSiame^SU <o AefirH Fmdt sr Ckrtk^nianlfar. 

At this ^me the c6ti4ute [^eiiimifenCc^aaed^ aiid, insftfeadof two 
c0flstils, ten magistratetr; hmed the 17^<^iitv}^i, viktt cr^atedj ia 
whom tlie\Uit)reme po:wef iras to bef ladged. ktiitihty had acted 
with reputiitidn for the ^hi year;* in the irecoifd, one of thetii» 
named kppios ^^audltis^ atiemfited tti defjati6h a yddh^ kdy, 
daughter to one Virginjiosi ^^ho Uidalfeady Served with f^tmution 
in the wars i but her father ikrardered her with his bwnliahdft, thiit 
;i1ie mig^ht not sufiFfer violene^ ftdtti the D^ceniviri, ahd, r^tuHiihg 
to the ininy; raised an kisuMctioh amoiig the ilc^ktleM. vptiii this 
the D^ceniviri were deprived df their &illorftyi atkt ih<^y thefli- 
eelves condemned. 

Soon after, the Oadls inicrdilflirtevftrd^ ttdme, andpurBUiAj^tHe 
Romans, whom th^haddefeated at about ten tnileit distance from the 
city, made thfemdelves masters of the eity itself, net could iny thing 
head (kit i^ihst them but d^e capitoA i which, whish they had be- 
Jihia k lank iiine, and the Remans begati how to be Mispressed /fh 
fafmhe; Camiliu&, Who Uved in baifummerit. caihe suddenly upon 
th«ffl, iwd overthrew theni with tery greAt dau^fhter. The Gaul* 
had /educed the city to ashes, and would have made themselvstf 
masters of the cq)itcd by ^urpHse had net ibe ciickllrf^ df the sa« 
4;red geese ilarmerf the garri^ott. The Romanti however, agreed 
to pay the GMi a thOiAktid pounfd weight of^ld; and the Tatter 
4t6iDg false deaUngs in their weijghili|r» aeo^Sest «9Qse» wh^ Ca* 
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mjiiiui^ ta^ir tbe i^M •ut of the sicales, told Uie Gftolji that U 
i^ns the cu^nt of the Romans- to iree- their country with IroQ» n(^t ' 
with gold. Immediately a hloody 'battle ensued> in whloh the 
CU^ :irere so entir^l^ vauttdy that ^ the Homai^ temt9i;les were 
iDoh cleared of .th'em^ 

lo .the three hundrjed and 8i;d.y-SClh year from* the huildme of 
the city, bat the firit afier ita being taken by the Gau1J9» the fbriu 
^f'gOKecninenilJaQderweht a change ; and, instead of two conauli^ 
nuStfinr tribaifea* inveated with aonsular power» were created, 
r rem tlii» time the 1itoa\ahr empire began immediately to gather 
atrei^gth. - - , ^ 

In the year 422j a conapiracy WAsdiseorered to the senate 1>y ^ 
female sUve» of several wonte orqUaUty, who ha(> undertaken tp 
poison their husbands. Twenty otthem being examined, with re- 
gard to Che quality of the ^raught» found in* their custody, they 
obstinately ilenied their bemg poison y bt|tj being forced to try the 
experiiBfi^t upon themselves, they die4 soon ailer. Hesi^es these, 
tro were executed publici^y« who had poisoiled some of the &rsb 
people in the state. 

1 shall pas» over the several battle»loat and won by .the Romans, 
and c^fne to their wars with the TareiKines. t;hi» people lived at 
CfaediMance of 240 milea from Rome* imd were the last of ^te 
kalians who- made a/ vigorous opposition to the Itlpmamr* Th4^ 
TaremUl^es* Being almost 9oi^pered> called in Pvrrhus, king ef 
EpiriMy to their assistance* who deriv4^d bis origin iranv, the race of 
Achilles. He immediately passed ov«r into Italy s and it wa» i^ei^ 
ibr tUe £»t time, th^t ^e Romans fought with. a foreign eai^y. 
Puh)^ Valerius thymus, the consul was sent ,put sgs^nst h^tpf 
wbo^ltflMig sofloe of iPyrrbus's sp^es. prisoners,. ocdeceatheiQ to W 
jjied throi)gh the.camf>,^(ithe vrhole arpfiy ^ be diQwn|hein»\an^ 
theispi4^thejitol^.disimfMed,th^t l|hey migh^ infiurm Tyii;h}is.^f 
what.wV 4<nmr <H)^eng.tne Hiomans. . ". 

A battle being ^ughtsooh after^ Pvrrhus wheift on the point of 
Hyu^, ^onqueri^ by pe^aiui of his .elephants, which tiie' Romans, 
being unacquainted witk were afraid of ; but night p^ an end to 
^ bifttle. PyrrhuslQst 13^000 men, the Romans 1^,000, aiid 
)8^were taken prisoners, whomPyrhus treated with the greatest 
Ivanour, YTe^a^re their dead honourable interment ; ai)d,,6bserv« 
ing thi^thsy ^oked sterii and menacing even lit de^ti^, he lifVed 
MP hta bands to heaven, and jcrie4» ** ^ow easily might the whole 
^orld^ be conquered, were th£ Jtomans copun^Mid^ by .Pyrrhua !^' 

f^^tuia siker^v^rds, in conjunc^on with the San^iitesj, LUcan^UM, 
V^ J^Enti^s, advsiffoed. t(>ward^ ^on^» leiii aU ^iirsste frith £re iSfid 
aw^^ 4190P^^^» CS(9i^njay aivd arrii^ed at P^sneste, atoul 
^Bve^^ieR nHles diatsfU from Rpme « )»ut sQon aAer «etire<i to 
Caqifuuiia, ioir i^ear of, the . armjf which pursued him witii ^ cop^ v^l 
%t th^ip.head. Amhaissa^s being dispatched to Pyrchus* to tresi 
with him about ransoming the prisoners, they were honourably 
f tcrtyUned jy ^hiaa, and the prisoners, ^H^thout any. ransom, .sent 
J^achri9iioi^e,>^^i^his»9ne of the ^^mba^sadprs, he ^diWedso 



Sa ROMAlf HKTCmY. 

aaudh that, understanding he was poor, lie endearoured to wm him 
over by services, and made hin^ consrderable offers ; which were 
rejected by Fabricius with disdain. 

There is something so particularly g^at in' this Homan, and so 
contraiy to every thing we meet with in these times, that it is not 
even the narrow limits of this epitome, than can induce me to pass 
over in silence the speech of Fabricius to Pyrrhus. 
^ '* It would be needless (s:ud Fabricius) for me to mention the 
experience I have had in state affairs, as well as In those of a pri- , 
vate nature, since you have been toH these things by others. You 
also seem to be so weU informed of my poverty, that there wiH be 
'no occasion for me to acquaint you, that I have neither money to 
put out to interest, nor slaves' to produce me any income, all my 
wealth consisting of a little house and a. small field, which yield 
sufficient for my subsistence. Though I am not possessed with a 
considerable estate, I never, thought, nor can yet think, that my 
poverty ever did me the least injury, when I consider my^Ulf as one 
%ho shares in the public posts*, or as » private man. I am raised 
to the highest dignities, I am placed at the head of the most illus- 
trious embassies^ I assist at the most august teremonies, and am 
entrusted with the most holy functions of divine worship. When 
affairs of the highest importance are to be debated, I have my 
seat in council, and give my opinion in them. ' I am on a level' with 
those who boast the greatest wealth and power ; and, if I have the 
least cause of complaint, it is, that -I am too much applauded* and 
too highly honovDred by my felbw citizens. 

• •* During my enjojrment of these several employments, I am not 
obliged; any more tlhm other Romans, to expend my own money ; 
tor Rome amply rewards her citizens who. toil for the public g^od. 
.We are all weaudiy, so long as the commonwealth enjoys affluence* 
because it is rich onty for u». By indiscriminately admitting to 
j^ublic employments both, rich and poor, according as 'men - are 
Judged worthy of them, all the citizens are thereby reduced to a 
level. Rome knows no other <Hflrercnce or distinction than that of 
virtue and merit. 

' " With regard to my fortune, so far from repinmg at it, I look 
tipon myself &s the happiest of men, when I compare my condition 
to that of the rich, .and I even feel, on this occasion, a kindof comf- 
placency andjpride. My little field, though not over fruitful, fur« 
liislies me sufficiently ^ith.all things necessary, provided I do but 
bestow the proper culture, and preserve the produce ofit.\ Da f 
need any thing more i AH food, when, seatone^ hy hunger, is a- 
greeable to me. When I am parched with thirst, it is luxury to 
Quench it ; and, wlien I am ^tig^ied, I taste the iiweets of sleep 
with exquisit€^plgasure« I content myself with a suit that shelters 
me from the inclemency of the weather ; and, among the several 
xnaveables, which may be of like use, the meanest always suit me 
best. 

J* It would be unjust in me to accuse fortune* since she furnishes 
me with all that nature re<j,vurea. It is indeed true, that, for want 



U the onW Advaa^aae fi»r wUkh th^iJixilMitiiit^ J«tti:r ^te mmtmA 
Even with my little, I A«si»t whcM^fehit fittle e«i^bd ^M»viM> 
aod 1 do my feiloir-citiflp^t «U thttMnioe iii«iy<^o#«r» 

<' T^ tbaiwht oftMCiiinuUti]^ iMm» dew ^ooe^MM^^iy 
mlad* Beinfi^ empl^eii m> mio^ ^«an. «ithe ^^vrertUneii^ f luu! s 
UkoiuaAd ppportnnitiM of ttMuMMi|^ gtvat tMMWM* «ltfko«t ^le' 
least repfoach to my mtognty. C#uld:ia teof« ft««uff«fak alia be 
4esired» tbaiithat which, pneimed itielf iome ^leiM 4iiMie« «^heB» 
inre^t&d with the coiumUt dknufy* I ^w ofdeviid to OMMh, Atdife 
hesd ol^apowMfui m^^afsyitt the SaamllM»4he Lueai^iOi. Mid 
Bctttu ! i kid waate a vast, tract of i^und, I dafeaied the enetay 
ia several battUa, atormed manf rich <ittaa» eiiridLed the whefe 
a?iQy ynth plunder, paid to^ every oitixen th« ttonajr he had dia- 
bursed towarda defraying the e3q»iia0a>af (fie ^wKr, aiid, a(ler be- 
me hoDOurad^Uh a taitttt>ph»dapoafcted^rlMiiid>edtalcrta4tt |lie 
pablic trea,au«)r* 

'^ A]E^rjiia«^c|i;;i«aB;lMlediaoflonld^^ pm^ Which 

I mi^ht have applia^armgr own uae i ■lA«i'«oiKehlflhig*ltehes thits^ 
l^reJbeittUwiMitlf «iafeited,.aad-aacilfieed; to a^eve ttf glory; 
•|iaji}a4a)i»lirifi)m theeaanj, .waeld4t heeoMie «m, Oking, ^o ac- 
cept iaf.,}0Q9^;fold) AVlmt opiaioiMwoakl naiiikhid entertaih of oie, 
aAd5irhat,aa^p(aii|ple4b(QiihiIiaetto m? 'fettow*«ittzcna'f Ithere- 
ibre.94^^ 1^ tOilEeapryafftr riafaea, and tmvb me in poaaeaaion of 
my p^vaf^y and aatpuMatiaa.'* 

the n^ dayPyrriioa^ ^yaftg -i^methodato tmaettle Ijl^ ttiiid 
ef FibricijMrannier^ one of hia largest 'elephants, caoipletefy arin - 
ed,. to he:^a^ ^hiad the Immngs ; and, in the midst of their 
OAvejEaatioBTthe tapeaAsf waa drawn aaide, when the elephant 
raismghia> trunk over the head of F^brietua, set «p a hideoua 
roar. Fabriciua though he had never before aeen this animal, waa- 
not in the least inttmidated^ ^ut turning gently about, and smUiog, 
** Neither your g^ldyeaterday,'' (said he) '*nor your terrible ani« 
niial to day, can make the least impression upon me/*^ 

fyrrhus, beuir struck with the greatest admiration of the Rq« 
manf 9 d^patched one Cineaa» the princraal fWfaoB about him, td 
aue ier -peace upon reasoriable terras ; which were, that Pyrrhua 
should remain possessed of that part of Italy which he had already 
made nimself master of bv arms^ 

These tafna dia^aaed the Romans, and answer wAs^enthadt 
by the aeiiate» that he oould have no peace with the Romans unleaa^ 
he retired liuiof Ita^. The Romans then ordered,^ that all the 
priaoiieTa»4A«»£yrrh«a^ had sent back, should be deemed in&m- 
ooa^mlrhig jpecaoBa.trho might have def6nde4 themaelyea tjjf 
arBi9» «Bd>aever ae be veatMvd to th^ir former condition, till th^ 
tiabipcoduead Ae ^peUa «f aome ^nemies> whom they were lEsippr 
tobewaliuii. 

^1^ umbaaaador 4k Pynhii$ returned, lind bd&g aa^d byhim 
wnat kind of a ji^aea Ikoaae was, tHneas replied that he had seen 
illation of kloga-i that ia.to say, that all thef« w«rf .i«€k aa P/r« 



vl||ir«la»e:#ai thought to be in iEpiras and the r«8t of Greece. 
JE^ibUias Sttltnoius aiid Dei^tit Mut, the ^ontuls, being afterwards 
9^t out g«nenils.i^[dMt Pyrrhm, and a batUe bein^ fought, Pyt' 
rhaa was wQoaded* Iub elephant killed, and 20,000 offals men slafn. 
OfWthjft Roman* there .fell only 5000,, and Pyrrhus was driven to 
'Carentua. • We may hence observe, that with all the modem in- 
Teii(tion.fQi* the destruction of raanldndin battle, the slaughter of 
ttiese tim0$ is but a shadow of that of former ages. 
^, The year after Fabridiiis wa^ stent out against PyrirtiiLts, the 
same who, being bi^fore among the ambassadors, could not be won 
by the offers of that prince. Their camp lying at no great distance,. 
Pyrrhus's physician came to Fabricius b> night, offering to dis- 
patch Pyrrhua by poison if he would re ward him for it. 

Fabricius instailtly ordered him to be bound, and carried back to 
hisjnaster, and that Pyrrhua should be informed what proposals 
the- physician had made against his h&l The king was so struck 
with admiration, that he is reported to have said, ** Fabricius is a 
person of such virtue, that it is mare-difficult to divert him from, 
the paths of honour^ than the sun fn>m'hia.cbur8e.*' 

Pyrrhus then de|>aried'fbr Sic^> and Fabrkiuei, having defeated, 
the Samnites and Lucaniana, obtained a>tnnmph. Manaus Cuius : 
D^ntatus and Cornelius Lentulus, the coi(suU, were theii ordered'; 
i^alnst Pyrrhus ; and Curius fought bim, cut off his army, .drove 
Hinj to Tarentum^ and took his camp. Of the enemy 35;000 were 
slain that day, and Curius Dentatus triumphed in* bid< consulate- s: 
he was tl^ first that brought elephants to Rome, of wh^ch he took 
four. Pyrrhus soon after- retired.te Tarentum^ and'was slain a^ 
Argos, a city of Greece, by a large stone thrown upon his head: 
from the walls, by the hand of a. woman, whi^se son her was on the 
point of killing in . the attack^ 



CHAP. 2V. 

Sromjtkt Commeneement of the fint Punic War to the J^4>J the- 
Sfeond^ 

In tl« four hundred andjscyenty-seventh-yearfi^in^ the building, 
of the city, though the name of Rome was now become famous, 
yet their arms .had not been carried out of Italy, ThW it might 
be known, therefore, what, the forces of the Romans were, a sur-. 
vey wals taken, and the number of citizens' appeared to be 268,333, 
Aough they had hardly ever ceased fronv wars since the building 
<jr*the ^it)' ; and the first foreign war was > declared against the 
AiVieknk; Appiiis Claudius aad Q^intus Fulvius being consuls. 
These. fou£^ht against them in Sicily, and A»ppius Claudius tri* 
umphed over the Africauiai and Hiero king of Sicily. 



In tSfi yeat foBowing^ g^rcat things -were done by the ftotnans^;. 
who i^eceived fifty cities more into aQibnce. ' ^ 

In the fifth year of the Panic war, which was carried on ag^iilst - 
the Africans, the Romans first fought by sea> having proYi^ed** 
themselves witfi^ vessels properly armed.' The eonsul Cornelius . 
was tpepannedi>y treachery; bat pecititis, the otiier cbnsoly giv-' 
ing them battle, defeated the Carthagii^ans, took thirty^ne of 
their ships, sunk -fourteen, mad« eig^t thousand prisoners, and^ 
killed throe thousand more. 

Never was a victory morotieceptahl^ to thfc RotaMHis^ who know- 
ing themselves before tnnncible by land, noiv found they could do 
much by sea also. Caius Aquilius Florb, and Lucias Scipio, be-* 
ing consuls, the latter laid waste Corsica' and 'Sarxlihia, carried- 
away numbiers of captives ^(StCL th^oce, and obtained a triiirapfcu ' 

iThe Romans having taken seventy-fottr cities by surrender, .the" 
vanquished Caitha^ifians^uedTfor peace, whi<$b Rtfguhis refiising* 
but upon the severest conditions,, the AlHcans applied tatbfe La-^ 
cedaunonians for assistance ; and under their leader Xantlppus. 
Regultts wasovertbrown with a very great skughter, tVo thousand*, 
men only remaming of all the Roman army ; fifteen thousand, with 
R^golas their general, were taken prisoners^ and. thirty thousand:^, 
slain. RAgudus himself was thrown into prison 

Tjie Romans, however, prosecufed the war, and-iat last' obliged 
the Carthaginians to sue for peace. The latter sent Hegulus, ac^' 
compftnittd -by their ambassaaors^ to Rome, to propose terms of ^ 
peace to the Maate. Regulus had suffered -five years imprilon**^ 
ment in C«lh*g»e,:and, before his departure iVotn that city, he had' 
been, obliged. to tak» anoaith, that he would return to it, should^ 
be prove unsuceea^ut in his nefgociations, or not obtain the desir^ s 
9d exchange d^:prisoners» 

On his arrival at Rome, ho acquainted the senate with the busi> ' 
ness he cai|ie on; and being required- to give his opinion fireely« 
he told them, that he could not do that.a» a senator, havirfg lost' 
that charaeter from the time he had become a prisoner ; but tliat 
he would not hesitate to ^« his oentmlents as a private person. 
Every hosoaifeh lor hiv misfertuneo^«ad he might, easily have re*, 
stored himself taliberty, to the possession of every thing desirable, 
his wife, his children, aiidlns country r but it was inconsistent 
with the honour o0a Romssi; ** An exchange of prisoners'* (said 
Hegulus to the ae«iate>**8heald not be so 'much as thought of,' 
since an Example of that nature would be of fata! iconsequence to 
you : those citizens,, who so ingloriously surrendered themselves . 
and their arms to ^eir. enemies, are. unworthy of th^ least pity, 
and ought neveTmore to be employed in the service of their coun-* 
try. As to m^fseif, I am ao fai^ advanced in years, that m^ death 
ought to be considerod OS nothing ; whereas you have m youH 
hands several. Cirthagiman generals, in the prime of life,' who^are'. 
capable of i doing, gteat services- to their country, I *huve so much ' 
the true^pirituf »JAo|TCiiythat-I ^sanRot'doHany- things that is base» 
or diishonourfthle ; nor da I so much fear tbe tortures of a crueU 



w^^rm."^ rafQ»(i5h of AH in^jM^UM .«ction : the 'ftn)»tr,«tiats 
enly the body, but the latter ppeti;a|;e9 the »oul.*» 

It wfts vUh no JD[V9^ 4ifficmty the senate implied wkh lucji 
aobie;ab4 dU^nierestejEl advice. ^K4£^llla, havrerWi lefMimne, to 
»s4ttr3ai;a ^C^rth;^^, -unmQved Either with the deep #onow of his 
frieodif, or .the teai;s.of hU famU^r^thougli he was ^fi^iUe^^f the 
tf^i-nu^^l^s th9t wer^ prepain^ior him. 

The jnomfiAt the Carth^miaoa Mi«r Regulus^ ft^i^fti^ imlthmA 
Having obtaLned the exchange of prisoQeca> th^.pM. hiiii;tp att 
l^ds qf tor^cwfc 9r«^y coidi inveiit^ Ti^, ttirew himioto a 
l|a^h)e duQgeoo* titeve c^ cfi hia ey4t'tl4l»> juid then plaoad him 
m the amu when ijtS'heani^dairted ihe.Natrongeat h«a%. The(^«test 

Sat lum into a haireljitiidc fuU of nails, wheae p<»iat8> piercing bis 
eahraUonKe^ hita^ pot a momentV eave; At pm, tfi eompieta 
tlusir cntel^they nMM^^thia noble Bmnan^to a oimn, where «he 
eaunred. They^lwrCeiied hia. Uh,it ia*4nn9t httV tbt^ braimlit 
tittemal infainy on theinaelvea* . 

Thecenate weveisoeacag^at thiarpioce of ciyi«l|y, tibNt Ifacy 
^ivered^paome'praonel»of thegreateat d^tiaetiofi to Maim 
1^ wifie^whoshut themintoananaowy fiU^d iirith.ir9ii«HkflA^whe» 
i^kept them ive da)» togettjier mthoMt «ut(^niiia6e»;tfiteiidior ta 
torture^em as her hjutabyspd had been. The siairtatratfia, hov« 
emr* e^entedAt what they Jiad. permitted, eAd^i^e attietbnkrsr 
Vxat no captives should, £br|he future, he lcealed.in(thid;ttisfiner. 

PlibUvKB Claudius JPulcher, and Caiq«,Juniit8,jbein»^ 
tike ye^pf. Rome ^4, Clattdins foi^htin^ppontM to/tfae Aa- 
Mices, andwas 4^eatedhythe ParthamiH^ia ;.lor, of.])wohim» 
dredaod twenty ships^ie eacapedwH^ wi»^ e«ly*ii^ 
%T with their men. baii^ tak«o> the i«ftj8B|ifc ml itmntylbiMi- 
sand made prisoners. The other consul lost hia*ft8et Jbj^ebiMfeek i 
hi>t the^acmy esoaped by being near -ti^e shonai ^'" 

However,^ the Romans w^ »ftei«i»«to. »ofe eto|ai«t^^ and 
^hged the CarthaginMms ^aueforpesaoe. TWeptttM eid to 
the first Pmuc war, whi^fehad ^!Q9)tiiiaedtw#«(«r^foiir^«nt^«4^oufr 
intermission, in which the iUwian6'aiie4eid<jto')bureA& fOf^MM 
%nd the Carthaginians onj^^fOa l*e «a«(lHf ^ rf:aert,.te ib£! 
mg i^nd executing e^loU;^ mece emadly icmaiHc^na in 4otli. t» 
was their dbsunacy in dispuU^g &f^mm9e. me CattiianiW 
were at tha^ tune deei?Qed jfche moet iM«oaefei^.% aee.^ M« 
the most^ert mAwdtime affaira.; 4Bifc1iie««SiaKWM!fa nn- 
^xpenencedin naKal^^affaira, .pot ««]y dvpateddha «ni»e^ the 
jea with^apeijiple, whi) ;had^beeade«|iie*a»<»eis««wl5Sa!i w 
gfo^ thcsn, hm, 4ii9B -^Pimiieied' tJMIi^.m Me!^mm .eiigag/ 

"^^If^^^il^^H* ^^*****^^^w*«» AeAoimBiMMa CarthMt- 
axu» didtnat izldntiniie.^my^eiiis. I^how iaittea, mha AeMrbt in 
war, ^e nwrer^t a iofB |» |pdi|ifele«caeftr ki^g ^eleacV. 



RO»CAN HlSTORt^ 0j 

5^ from'die building of Rome, began the second Punic vrsit, one 
of the most remarkable that is recordifl in history j whether ire 
consider the boldness oftheenterprises, the wisdom employed in 
die execution^ the obstinatfe efforts of" two rival nationsi and the 
ready resources they fband in the utmost extremity of fbrtunej 
the variety of uncommon eventf^ the assemblage of the most per- 
fect models in every species' of merir and the most instructive les^ 
sons that oc cur in history, with regard tb war or politi^si Rom tf 
and Carthage, the two first cities in the world; having ali-eady 
tried their strength iri the first Punic war, notv knew pertlaly wett 
what either CQuld db ; in the second war, the fate of arms was.so 
equally balanced, and- the success so intermixed with vicissitudes; 
that the party which seemed most exposed to ruin, seemed most 
to triumph ; and, great as the forces of these tvro nations were. 
it may be ahnost said, that their mutual hatred was greatier. It 
seems necessary here to advise the youthful reader, should this 
epitome induce him to pursue his histDrical' enquiries in larger 
works, to spare no pains in studying this part ^ the Roman his- 
topy. 

Hamnbar, tfic famous CUrthagiirian- com'fnander, undertook the 
management of the war, T)^ing then about ?r years of age. Hav- 
ing ovemm all Spain to the Pyrenean mountains, he crosised themr 
with SOiOOa foot and Q'OOa'horse. Having passed the Rhine with 
giieat danger and dlfiiculty, he at last came to the foot of the Alps*. 
resoivin^rom thence to cross into Italy. 

The sight of these hoirible mountains, it being then wintert 
struck the minds of thd soldiers with terror. However, HaoBiball 
in spite of idl difficulties, nut the enemy to flight, and seized itjpoii 
afoptress; and a considerable quantity of corn and cattle. .^' 

AdVancing'Ibrward, they came to a steep and craggy path, ^icH 
terminated in a precipice above a thousand feet deep. Here, ii 
the soldiers and horses marched on nothing but ice, they found it 
impossible for them to go further ; when Hannibal, afler causing 
all the new-faUen snow to be removed, ordered a path to be eut 
11 the rock, which was carried on with amazing patience and ar- 
<lour; for the general always animated them by his pr^ence. ' 

Scipio, the Roman conimander, hearing of Hannibal's progress^ 
Tnarched forward, and the armies met at & place now ealidi Pa^ 
^aia. Here a battle was fought, in which the Romans wefe pjA 
to flight, and were soon afler vanquished a second time. . 

In a battle, which was aflerr^ards fought between Flamiiiius and 
Hannibal, in the year 53? from the building of Rome, both parties 
fought with such amazing animosity, that they did not perceive an 
earthquake which happened in Hetruria, the seat of war at that 
time, and which Udd wfaete towns in ruins. In this confusion, Fla- 
inininus was slain, with 15,000 Romans, 6000 were taken^ prispw- 
ers, and about 10,000 escaped to llome. 

FaUas was afterwards sent against Hannibal, who, by his pru- 
dent and cautious man&genoent, harrassed Hannibal, and kept fainfeb. 
in a perpetual aUrm; Afteir rarious marches, Hftnmbal, ^iritfaofstt 



KQHAK HISTORT. 

blQcke/^ Hp in a vadt«y ^ripcmdea fay bilU^ Fabiu9, obsemnff tbU> 
detacbed ^EQOO inen^^ ^irho seized t^a pa^. Haniubal iow qH^uik 
tiflitielf blocked up, h^d ijecourae to * Atpata^eiid/ ike <w^r^ 
fqckatt biyidle9 (^ viae brancbea to be tied to the borA9 jo^ 2QOO 
Hffiti : the brancties were set bvfiee la ttiedead'of th^nigbt; and 
tiie oxen drotre %o tbe summit of tbe bilU, w,bei^ ^.BLomant were 
^Qcampe^. ^9 sooni a^ tbe^e creatiKes j^lt tile flame tbey flew 
tm aiid down jin aira£pe» and! 5et iire ip aU tbe b\iabe^ and shrubs 
fchat fell in tbelr. wajr. Tbts s||[bt<93 terr^iied tbje party whoi^uard- 
e4 tbe entraace, tbat they quitted tbeir posta ; wbeti Kaimibal 
t^in^ tbeadvaotitge qf their co;i&aion« dnew off ii^ m^ and 
capaped* 

. ;in tbe yeaf SOS a^er the building of .Roihe, a desperlu^ Jk«ttle 
)»as fou^t between tbe Cacthag^inians and tbe Ron;iao8. I^Hcaufi 
KmiUus and Publius Tere;ntiu8 Varro were aent^toaucceed r'aibiu^ 
n^ainafc Hannibal. , Fabius aspured tbe two consuls/ tbattbfire w$» 
no other wajr qf comiuerin^ the Caribaj^iinans, comman4ed t^ that 
erafity and iznpetAu^ general, Hannibal, than by declining an !eQ' 
^geiQ^t-' Jfut^ifthaiUe Jbeiiigfoughtf-through t^e obatin^ of 
ysrro, tjie consul, v^ opposition to his .coJleagHf • ne^ a .yU&|^ 
eaUed Cann^m Apulia, both the consuls were, defeated^ In tbafe 
^gbt 3000 of the Africaps felV and a great part of i^ani^U>al?a army 
was wounded. The Romans, .ho we verr never receix^d imch a 
blow in all tbe Punic war, for tbe consul £miliua i^ai^us jetf in the 
battle^.togethor wi^ Ipxr^it^ others of cousular an4 pr9(^oi;ian i^nk ; 
ihirt^jsaoators werf tal^en or slaio./^QOj^eptlemen qT QW^^eictrac> 
tioi^^ 40^0 foot, and a^X)Qi)orae : .three buahek ^f i;ck(^e^ oogt 
wei^ likewtae^aid to he taken .fronfi theio tOxy this (pQ^a^qpi. la 
tbj9 i|^dsto,fj>Jl,^€8e cal*nuties..not ope,however,.aifj^ 
f^njeacfindea to meptiqn>WiQrid^«(i^ peace. 

|n the fourth ^ear aftiejr Jaapflihal's^iwv^^^ I!UJ^y, JllancelhJif 
the QOi^lf en^iai^d hm wUb inicce9a, uear If ola, ' a city of .Cam- 
papi^.' A,bout ibis tfn^, phil^^kiqg pf Macedon, sent amh^asa- 
_dors to Hannibajl, proji^itur him aimsl»n<ie'^gai^t,tii^ Hqmaaa, 
provideijL that^ whep he >»d aubd^ed tbeur, lie,4uJys tvjroi i£ould 
cecfsylve asaiatance ttoipf^ ila^nibalagf^nat the jp^rec^anii > hy^ Pbil- 
}p'^ amba^s^^qrs being talcep^ and the affi^r .thus.di3C£^red,.they 
aeatM/^^B VaknuaXxvinuf to ix)^reh f^gainst thqa-$ 4^dE MaB» 
lius the pspc<Mi|ml^ WM sent ii^p ^at^ia» tbatatatjfe4pQ«.ai the 
aoUcitatiwa of I^nib^, havii^g d^aerte^ thJe Koxnaus. X^ija they 
fiame4 on a war rn&ur differept coux^trieaait.Qne fiioff the aame 
^me.: in Ita^ .j^^a^nst H^nibal ; iu S|»aui ^^junst Aadri,i)^ his 
toother ; IP ^yface^op fig^st JPbiUp ; and, in ^Mnlini^ s^ga^nat 
tbe people of ^t ij^anj^ a^^'^UU^H^i^ A^^bqJ) wkpiCP^ 
the Car^ginli^ia. 

Various was the success .of .^e wip oil j>otb«Uea; ^jbnt, J^ ^e 
jKwtrteeritb' ya^^r .after JIannibaFa ^^rijiva) in lt«Jly« $4piB>^ ^HP ^^ 
^rfortued soi^iany.gaHaivt thlx^ga iiv»3pwu> waj^ .create4 .cpn^uV 
iiui^jeot iiofeo A4iC|A> Xa-tbiajRfu^ these wa» Tthoti|^ht ^aometff ng 



divine, iirtoiAudi, that ft irta Unsigned he hii c6ttf€hd ylUk the 
god5. He fouifht Hannq. the Carfhag^i^n, in Africa, and desfrovw 
ed hia aWAy. Iti a Second battfe he t6dk his camb, torether with 
4500 a^ldiertf, 11,000 being slain. Syt)hax, king ef lruinidia,^h# 
had joined the Arfricans^ he took prisoner, a^dforted hi^ campu 
Sypha^c himself, with tne noblest of the Kumidlans, and an im^ 
itien^e booty, ^ere sent to Rome 4 on advici of whicTi almost all 
Italy fbrsook ilannibal, and he himsell' wai ordered by the Car* 
tha^niaoi t6 return to Afnca, which Scipio waft laying waste^ 

In the Seventeenth year after the arrival of Hannibal Italy wai 
delivered from him, which he is said to have quitted witii tears. 
Ambassadors from the Candkagiiiians ap[4ied to Scipio to peace, 
by wliom they were referred io the senate, jmd atruce of lbrty-fiv« 
days was frafited4bem io gb to and return from Rome. Thirty 
thousand pounds weight of silver was accepted ^at their 1iands» 
and the senate ordered a petust to 6e concluded with tite Car^a- 
gini&ns, on such terms as Scipio should think proper. * Scifno's 
coudilions were, that they slkould' iHidiitain no more than thirty 
ships I that tliey should pay the Romans 500,000 pounds weight 
of silver, Anouitinif tor iMut tlie idlue of ItifSfiOm. MiiiQng, and 
restore all the prisoners and deserters. 

Hannihal, in the mean time, tmi^ng in Africa, tihe peaee was 
interrupted, and liujny hostilities committed by the Cmrthaginisns* 
The war beiB^ banned on» Haimibai sent three spies iatp Sdpio's 
eaaip» vho bemg td^^n, Scipio ordered to be led round the camp, 
and the !ii4qle army shefwn them, and then to be feasted and jdis* 
mis sAdJi that tncy might tell Hanmbal what Uiey had seen maong 
the itomanl ^ 

In jbhe msaft time botb'g«nd>a)s prepai^d for w <H|t4le« • si^qh As 
had hafdfy ever b^ii remeni6eredi wlien the s^lful ted forth; 
their troops to war. Seipio was victorioiis, and Hi^nnibal himself 
nacroifiy esei^d behog taken. He ai first fl|»dt with .several horse 
which wtft at last reduced to cfdy four. . la Ihif battle' 90,009 
CartfngifMans were shnii, and «» many tAJsen. prisoners 1 SOiOOO 
pounds weight of silver, and^SOO p€ ^old, wathipknty of «U^ortSN 
of stores, were ^biind Jn Hannihial'f etfXf* 4U^ this battle, ft 
peace was oonduded with the Carthaginians, Scipio, returning to. 
Rome* tisuii^>hed with great ^ory, and Iregaii ikum that time t# 
be caOed Africaaus.an honour till- then uiikiioV|i#iiopscise^.befi»tf 
txtm bsvlng. assumed the naifie of a vanqi^hed nation^ .Thus ast 
end was put io the second Puaio w>ari hi tbenineteeiith year sfter 
its commencement. 

ft seems hm higidy ne<;;6SMry» notwttbstsndiiif the mtnw 
limits to which I am confined* to point out a lew ressbnsj how the 
Romans came to be so v»otorMMie> ftnd the CarthMfiniaiis 4e unfijr- 
tunate. .CfPthaM^ si the h^iginniiig of the seoend Fame waTj sM 
in Uaanibal's ti$e, Was in its declU^,.the' flower of its yoath, imd 
its sBsig)ili|r viflsmv Mhg hfsw In s haitv deeiur. It had begun to 
fall £om kres2^ jKtoh of 1 



^..^ ^.^owei^ sfid wsi iiM^lig towards it* 

ruinf" whereas lime wu muk, 9i it iKcre^ m its Woom ant 
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•fltn^njptU of U&> and swiftly 4^v&ncing to the conqiiest of the uni- 
rerse. It is easy to see, that the declension of the one, and tbt 
fise of the other, was owing to the different forna of ifovernment 
established in those republics, at the tirae we are speaking of. At 
Carthage every thing was in. confusion, and the advice of the old 
and experienced was no longer listened to, every thing was .trans- 
tfcted by intrigue and cabal. On the other hand, atlhis very time, 
the Romans paid the highest deference to the aenate, which \«as 
Composed of men, more remarkable for their wisdom .than their 
riches.. Hence; it is.no wonder, that the Romans, g^vern^d by the 
greatest sages, should completely conquer a rival, in a state of 
.anarchy and confusion. Mj\y: France, the Carthage of these 
modern times, ever fail in her attempt to sow those seditions 
.among us, which at iXiBt conquered invincible Rome. 



x:hap. v. 

• ■, 

}/ From *A« ^tond. Funic War to the DtstrucHon ofChrtka^* 
t 

The Punic waw, which had brought the Roman state almost to 
the brink of ruin, ended nevertheles to its advantage. The Ro- 
mans began more and more to 'know the rvalue of riches ; and the 
polite arts floumbed^ifnong them, in proportion as they'gpew 
better acquainted vi4th the Greeks, .^he 'Funic war being con- 
<duded, ^e Romans carried their snna agsunst PhHip, king of 
Macedon. . ' 

In'the year =5il from the building df the city; Titus Qiiioto 
Flaminius was ordered against king 'Philip. 9fe managed matters 
successfully, and peace was granted to Thifip o^n'theae conditions : 
that he should not make war upon the states of Greece, which had 
been defended against him by the Romans ; that he should restore 
th«i prisonevs aria deseitens, maintain only fifty vessels, and deliver 
up the rest to' the Romans ; for t^ years pay a tribute of four 
thousand pouAds weight^fstker, and give his OMwi 8oii« Demetrius, 
for an hostage. . • ' . • * 

<-^laminius made war also upon the lia^edemoiiians, defeated 
their ^General, Nabis, and aiimitted them into an alliance, upon 
such' t^rms as he thought proper, heading Demetrius, the son of 
Philip, Ai^menes, the son of Nabis, hostages of noble extraetion, is 
triumph before his chariot. 

About the year 5S9,''Plautus had his plays eihibited in Rone, 
inhere he brought comedy to great perfecton, he being a consider- 
able genius, and a perfect master of the Latin tongue, wbicb, 
though it was not then arrived to its utmost purity, boasted even 
jat that time, a noble strength and energy. 

The Macedonian wa» being now finished, another was eom* 
«Maecdagiun«tAatioobtt0»kinjg^«TSyii». ruMi«rConidMi9 SciptOi 
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'9nd Mafcus Glabiio, Seing^ Uien consalB at Rome. To' this An- 
tiochoa, Hannibal had joined himself having quitted Carthage, th«' 
place of his nativity, fearing he should be delivered to the Romans/ 
Maroua AcUius GlaHHo fought with success at Achaia^ the camp 
of Antiochus beings taken by storm in the night, and he hipiself 
obliged to fly. Philip having assisted the Romans in this battle, 
had his son) Demetrius, restored to him. 

Not long after, Scipio, the consul, pressed so hard upoii Aiitio- 
chus at Magnesia, that he was forced to draw out his army, con- 
sisting of rO,000 foot, and 12,Q00 horse, which Scipio attackedg 
though his force was very inconsiderable. The battle lasted, with 
great obstinacy, for some hours, when the Syrian troops were at 
last defeated ; and the king's own chariots, which were armed 
with scythes, being driven back upcm his soldiers, contributed very 
much to his overthrow. There fettvthis ^day, of the Syrian army, 
as well in the battle, as in the pursuit anjl plunder of the camp, 
50,000 foot, and 4000 horse ; 1400 were taken, prisoners, with fif- 
teen elephants and their guides. The Romans lost but 300 foot, 
and twenty-four horse. This victory won the Romans, all the 
cities of Asia Minor, which now submitted to them. 

AnUochus then sued for peace, which was granted him upon the 
same conditions bythe senate, though now vanquished, as were - 
before offered : that he should retire out of Europe and Asia, and 
confine himselfwithin the river Taurus, pay 10,000 talents, ami* 
gaverthem twenty hostagesi aii4 tftatuhe should deliver up Hanni- 
bal, the author of the war. 

Scipio returned to Rome, and triumphed with great glory. la 
imitation Qf his brodier, he received the name of Asiaticus, be- 
cause he bad subdued Asia ; as his brother, on account of his re-, 
ductioa c^ Africa, had received the name of Africanus. 

Scipio Africanus being aflerwards accused by the senate of de- 
fraaduig the treasury, withdrew to Linternum, a town of Campania, 
where he spent the rest of his days in cultivating the muses, and 
the conversation of learned men. He died the same year, and or- 
dered words to the following purport to be engraved on his tomb : 
Ungrateful country /* tktm shalt notpoiteit my ashet, Scipio Asiati- 
cus was also accused of much the like crimes with his brother, 
but eseaped punishment by the means of Gracchus. At this time 
luxury and indolence began insensibly to gain on the Romans, 
which is said to have been introduced by the army on their return 
from the wars of Asia. 

As for Hannibal, after flytng ff'Ott plaee to place, to escape fall- 
ing' into the hands of the Romans he at last sought an asylum in the 
court of Priisias, king of Bithynia, Hannibal making some stay 
there, that prince engage^ him in the war with Eumenes, king of 
Pergamos. He gained for Prusias several battles hj land and sea, 
when Hannibal imagined^ ^at such important services would for 
ever secure him a faithful friend in thatj>rince. 

The Romans, however, would not suffer htm to rest any Hiiere : 
iAi0y4iftpBt^Md Fkmittitti W PrwiMi lo complun of hist^rotectiiig 
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Hannibal. The Utter knew top well the motive of this eAbtMjr, 
and therefore determined not to give his enemies the opportunity 
of delivering him up. He at first attempted his security by.flight| 
but perceiving that the seven, secret outlets, which lie had con^ 
trired in his palace, were all.seized by the soldiers of Prusias, who« 
liy this treacherous action^ hoped .to ingratiate himself with the 
Remans, he ordered poison, which he had long kept for this mel- 
ancholy occasion, t» be brought him ; and taking it in his hand, 
« Let us (^d he) free the Romans from a disquietude, with which 
Ihey have been long tortured, since they have not patience to wtit 
for the death of a man, whom old age has alrea4y overtaken. The 
victory, which Flaminius gains over a naked, betrayed man, will 
mot do him honour. Ihis single day will be a lasting testimony of 
U\e great degeneracy .of the Romans. Their forefa&ers sent no- 
tice to ^yrrhu^, to ^aiition him to guard against a traitor, who in- 
tended to poison him, and that at atime when this prince was en" 
gaged in an obstinate wsSr against them, in the very heart of Italp^ ; 
but the^r inglorious sons have deputed a person of consular digmty 
to spirit up Prusias impiously to murder one, who is not only his 
guest but his friend.'* 

ACler callingr down curses upon Prusias, and invoking the gods, 
the protectorsltnd anrengers of the sacred rights of hospitality, he 
s^aUowed the poison, fU)d died in the seventieth^year of kisage^ 
lipung buried at Libyssa, in the territories of the Nicomedians. 

Thus felV perhaps, one of the gi^eatest generals the; world ever 
produced* and to whom* during li^ seventeen years of the Punic 
wai*, only two faults iJre imputed $ first, his not marching, immedi- 
ately after the battle of Oannae, his voctorious forces to Rome, in 
order to besiege that city ; and, secondly, his suffering their cour- 
age to be softened and enervated during their winter-quarters in 
Capua. But this only shews, that human nature is frail, and that 
the g^atest have itheir errors. These failings, however, are to- 
tally absorbed in the ahining parts of his character s iie had that 
presence of mind, even in the heat and ^re of action, to take all ad- 
vantages ; and, though his arany consisted^ so great a vmety of 
nations, who were often in want both of money and provisions, yet, 
' so artfi^l was his management^ that his camp was never once dis- 
turbed with any insqiprection, either against himself, or any of his 
gener^< He must have beeo^very truitfcd in expedients, to be 
able to carry on, for so many yeM, a war in a far distant countfy, 
in spite of the opposition made ,at home by a powerful faction, 
which refused him supplies of every fcind» and thwarted him on all 
occasions. He was not only the warrior but the statesman : so 
superior and universal was his |^enius, that he grasped all parts of 
government ; and so great wer&his natural talents, that he was able 
to acquit hinoself of the various functions of it with ^biy. He 
ahone as conspicuously in the cabinet as^n the field, being equally 
icapable to fill civil or military employments. ,In a word, there 
fvere united in his person, the warrior, the senator, and the financier. 

A>ovilt the year 56$, firom the. buildiiiig 9f Rome,, learning liegiA 
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kf ^parish mach more than ever among' the Romans, who had 
greatly improved themselves from their familiarity with the 
Greeks, and was very much eacourag'ed by Sci})io, (fin^nus, the 
eonsurs son, adopted by the son of Africanus) and by Lxlius, soh 
to him who had formerly done signal %:mces in Africa. Scipio 
and L«lius, who boasted the finest accomplishments, were the 
Boble patrons of eloquence, poetry, and the polite arts. Under 
them flqiirished Terence, tlie Bimous comic poet, who wrote with 
ttst accuracy, and very mfoch improved the graces of the Roman 
tongue. 

The inhabitants of Rome were now considerably increased, 
^12,081 free citizens being eessed about thi^ time. For about 
eighteen years, the Romans were employed in less important wars 
with the Ligurians, Corsiqans, Dalmatians, Spaniards, and Mace^- 
donians, all which, being conisidered only as so muny revolts, did 
not any tray endanger the Romran commonwealth. 

About the year 604, from'^e building of Rome began the €rird 
Punic war, when it was determined in the Roman senate, ytha% 
Carthage mutt be deitroy§d. The next year, Censorinusand lilan- 
lius, then consuls, were sent to Afriqa wRh tSCTgallies, 80,000 
foot, and 4000 horse, which terrifying the Carthaginians, they sent 
ambassadors to B:ome to offer an.unlimited, submission* Answer 
was made, that the senate of Rome granted them their liberty, the 
enjoyment of their laws, all their <erritorie9, and other^posseSsion** 
provided that, within thirty days, they should send as hostages to 
Lilybaeum 300 young Carthaginians, of the first distmction, and 
comply with the orders of the consuls. 

These severe terms weVe submitted to, and the hostages were 
ordered fb depart ; bat the cries, groans, and lamentations^ of 
their mothers at their departure, whom t^ey were to see no rnore^ 
is much easier to J>e conceived thanxlescribed. 

No sooner had the Carthaginian deputies arrived at the Rbm>in 
camp, than they were ^old by Censorinus,^ that the people t)f Car- 
thage must immediately deliver up all their arms to him ; to which, 
they were forced to consent ; and which was no, sooner command- 
ed than done. 

CensorinUs, having applauded their obedience, told them, that 
the Roman people were determined totjdly to demiolish Carthage ; 
bat that the inhabitants might remove from it, and (bund another 
city in their own territories, provided its distance from the sea 
did not .exceed ten nules. 

The most tremendous thunder from the skies could* not have 
more aflfectedthe Carthaginians, than did this sentence of the con* 
auL They knew neither >^iere they were, what tl^ey did or said ; 
but, tearing their clothes, rolled themselves in the dust. After 
.sometime, recovering fi*om the first emotions of horror ^nd des- 
pair, though destitute of men and arras, they shut their gates, and 
resolved to make an obstinate resistance. 

The Roman consul, thinking he had nothing to fear from them, 
made no great haste to march agaioat Carthage, whose iahabitaats 
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instantly set about making arms with incredible expedition^ th# 
texnplety palaces, and open squares, were all changed into so many 
arsenals, wher^ men and women worked day and night j and be- 
cause materials were wantinr to make ropes, the women cut off 
their hair, which amply supplied the want of proper materials. 

The Romans marched and in^^ested the city, but were repuked 
at every assault, and no material advantage was gained by them 
during the whole campaign. The me^e was ^rried on very slowly^ 
and the besieged recovered their spirits, having made theboldeist 
sallies, burnt their engines, and harrassed their foragers. 

The Romans being determined on the destruetion of Carthage^ 
and uneasy at the little progress made by their generals, sent 
Scipio thithj&r in 60r. His first business was to revive the disci- 

Sline among the troops, which had been entirely neglected, and 
tien prepared to carry on the siege with vigour. During the 
winter quarters, Scipio endeavoured to defeat the ememy'A troops 
UriU^ut the city, and ia one engagement slew 70,000 of them. 

£arly the next sprin^j, Scipio, having attacked, atone and the 
same time, the harbour called Cothon^ and tlie citadel, he then 
marched towards the forum, Where was the most shocking specta- 
cle of slaughtered people f some cut to pieces by the murdering 
woapons, others half-kiUed by the fall of horses ; others torn limb 
from limb, or half-buried in the tearth and trampled on, lay mangled 
in heaps in the most shocking manner. 

The Carthaginians,' wearied out with these, ill-successes, be- 
pought the Romans, to spare the lives of all those who should be 
wilVrng-to leave the citadel. This was granted to all, except de- 
serters ^ ^d, in consequence thereof, there came out 50,000 meo 
and women, who were sent into the fields under "a strong^ guard. 

Asdrubal, with his wife and two children> together with about 
900 deserters, fortified theipselvea in the temple of Esculapiua ; 
but Asdrubal being at last conquered by famine, and desirous of 
saving his own life, came down privately to Scipio, and threw him- 
self at his feet. The Roman general shev^ed him immediately to 
the deserters, who, transported with rage and fiiry at the sight, 
vented the most horrid imprecations against him, and set fire to 
the temple. ' 

As the flames were spreading, Asdrubal*s wife, dressing her- 
self as splendid as possible, and placing herself and her two ehSdren 
in sight <^ Scipio, addressed herself to him, in a loud voice, as fol- 
low : " I call not down curses upon thy head, O Roman } f»r you 
have acted only as the laws of war permit you ; but may the gods 
pf Carthago, and thou in concert with them^ punish, according to 
hjs deserts, ^he base wretch, who has betrayed his country, his 
gods, his wife, and his children." 

She then thus addressed herself to Asdrubal : " Perfidious 
Wretch ! Thou basest of creatures ! This fire will soon consume , 
both me and my children ; but, as to thee, go and adorn the gay 
triumph of thy conqueror, and suffer, in the sight bf all Rome, %he 
tortures ypa have so justly mepted«" No crooner had she itpoken 
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these words, hut, snatching ap h«r chiidren^ 8h»««ut their throtts, 
threw them into the flames, then rushed headlong into them her- 
self, and was followed hy the deserters, where they all instahtlf 
perished. 

Thus ie|l the mighty Carthage 708 years after ifs building, and 
about 608 years after the builcung of Rome. It coatiuned an in- 
numerable multitude t)f inhahitants, and, being twenty.four miles, 
in compass, continued burning seventeen days together. The 
conquering Scipio, afler seeing this mighty pile in names, could 
not help weeping over its ruins. ^ He did not enrich himself witli 
the spoils of this ill-fated country^ but distributed them among his 
solcUers. — Remember, youthful reader, howerer prosperous fortune 
may be at present, however flattering the bloom of life, calamities: 
may overtake you, and though you should be happy enough to es- 
cape them, do not forget that old age, which steus imperceptibly' 
on ^ou, vull one day lay you, aa the poorer of Rome did Car&age, 
ta the dn4. 



CHAP. VI. 

From the fUsstruction of Carthage to the Tear of^ £ome 650. 

Soon after the destruction of Carthage, the Romans likewise 
conquered and demolished Corinth, w&ch was one of the finest 
and most beautiful cities in all Greece, because they had affronted 
the Roman ambassadors, sent to dissolve the confederacy, an)l 
to leave the cities in the government of their own peculiar laws. 

la the mean time ViriatuSi a Shepherd, who made himself cap- 
tain of a baod of robbers, and afterwards became gene]*al of a nu- 
merous party of men like himself, stirred up so many nations ia 
Spaia to rebelHon, that the Romans Were in danger of being dis- 
possessed of that country* Viratus having reduced Q. Fabius to 
such extremity, that he was obliged to accept of equal terms. 
Cscpio, who was consul the succeeding year, refused to abide.with 
those terms, and thereupon continued the war. This consul leav- 
ing bribed three of the friend^ of Viriatus, they murdered him in. 
hi^leep. This Was a matter Of no small disgrace to Rome, dhd 
particularly to Caepio. It is amazing that a people, who had 
conquered the most powerful nations then in being, should be 
guilty ^of such an enormous crime to get rid of one man. t)ii6 
would almost imagine, that this man had rendered himself /a4 
foraiidable to the Romans as ever was Hannibal, since they took th<i 
same road to get rid of both. 

In the year of Rome 612, the wsr was carried on with the ^ettt^ 
est vigour in Spiun, where the Romans made but a very indiffer^ 
ent figure, being several times reptdsed by the Numantines, who 
at .last oU»g«d th^iQ to accept of » peac« DO ways hoaour^^bie to.thi 
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The war tn*oviog every yearinore unsuccessful, the^Ronuun hav*^ 
ing sustained great losses^ in the year of Rome 61Q» Macinus was 
y nt to command in Spain, who was defeated in four engagements. 
In the last battle, the ^umantines seized his camp, after attack- 
mg them in c^^arrow passage, where they fought with 6ie great- 
est advantage, and made him suhm.it to a most inglorious peace. 

The senate was exaspernted with Macinus, and refused to raCtfy 
-bis peace. They stripped him quite naked, and* tying his hands 
liehihd hi(A, sent him to the enemy, that they mig^t revenge them* 
selves on him for their breaking the ignominious peace he had con- 
cluded. The enemy, however, would not receive him, saying, the 
hloodof one person was not a sufficient expiation lor the weach 
ff public fkith. 

The war with thf Numanttnes continued till the year of Rcmie 
^29 ; and, till tl^t fUxie» the Romans were defeated in almost ev- 
ery battle^ The teoale, exaspepated at their ill success, now re- 
solvedi to send Scipio, who had destroyed Carthage^ Ue had no 
sooner taken on him the command, than he began to restore the 
discipline of the troops, the iivant of which had been the chief 
cause of their ill success ; and, in fifteen months siler his arrival 
in Spain, left Num^ntia in ashes. 

If we compare the ^umantines with the Roman9, ^e shall find 
that the former h^cd aA much bravery and greatness of soul as the 
latter, if we may give the name of bravery and greatness to what 
^ould, in these times, be considered as savage bruUMitir. The 
Humantioes, oppressed by famine, and despairing of obtetniitg 
from Scipio any other terms, than that of surrendering at discre- 
tion, Uiey murdered their wives and children, to prevent their fal- 
ling into the hands of the Romans^, and burnt them with their 
most precious effects : after tliis, they either killed tbeniselves, 
pi rusfied into the midst of the Roman army, where tliey were all 
cut to pieces, hardly arnan being left to adorn Scipio's triumph. 
This famous city, with only 4000 men, supported a siege of nine 
years against 40,000 Romans, whom they beat in several battles. 
Qn Scipio's return to Rome, to the surname of AfricaniiB was .Qow 
f^ed that of Numantinusv^ 

In proportion as Rome g^ew powerful in her conquests abraad» 
l»er citizens grew weak and enervated at home. Those, who bad 
fprjnerly been accustemed to brave tlie mosc threatening dMigera 
^nd the most toilsome labours, were now sinking into etteminacy, 
ease, and affluence, and the love of arms were suQceed^.by that 
m" fiches and splendour. To this fatal, degeneracy waa owinff 
Xfie fa^l 9i th^ j^andeur,^ and the destruction of the hairiness of 
tUunjje ;, their %mt)itioii and tl^irst after honours and dignities.;, 
^ir avarice^ which soon banished plain dealing*) justice^ probity*. 
I^all the^ social virtueb.; theil^ pride, cruelty, contempt ^f the 
gpds^ and m^rcinary prostitutionofeTery thiols :. their ambition*- 
irhlcl^. taught tliem tl^e art of 4isMmu}atiOD, anclthe.ii«e of goqd or 
Mm tfeMtXQ arrive at their aever4 ejdAt » aU: tbfiui^ .^^mkiaed t0« 
T» iAftened their destructMik 
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These "noes, h^tvin^ once taken root» like polsonobs vfeeds, are 
difficult to be eradicated. The ^Temitient of Rome, once »o fa* 
moos for justks^ and lenity, now '^iegcnetated into cruelty and op- 
pression. Though the Romans,lndeed, after this period, con* 
qaeredmany powerfid nations, though learning, and the polite art* 
were continually increasing, yet every thing was sullied at home 
by ingiorious factions, jealoui^ies and feuds, which were some, 
times carried even to the destruction of each other, of which Tibe* 
rius Graechtts was the first remarkable instance. 

This man, who was of a restless disposition, had been concerned 
in the dishonourable treaty eoncluded by Mancinus m Spain ; and 
being reflected npon on that account by the senate, he endeavoiired 
to make himself popular by taking the part of the poor peasants, 
vfao were dispossessed of their lands by the rich ; whereby the 
public was defrauded of its revenues, and the poor of their sub- 
sistenee. ^ 

Being elected tribune, he enacted severallaw^in behalf of the 
poor, which obliged the patrtelans to 'give up a considerable part 
their estates. Dispute running high between Gracchus and the 
senateyt^ie latter commanded Mtttius Scxvolft, the consul, to 
defend tW commonwealth by foree of arms ; but he refused. 
Imraedi&^iy Sctpio Nasica, then Pontifez .MtaximuR, and Grae- 
-efaua's kinsman a person of great i,merit , and friend to the com- ' 
monwcakb, went ta< seek Graochns at the capitol, calling 
aloud to «tl those who had the welfare of. their country^ at^heart . 
to foUp w him. 

At these words the senators, the principal patricians, and thd' 
greatest past of the Roman knights, with auch of the people, 
armed with clubs and staves, as had not joined in the insuiTection^ 
rushed upon Gracchus, tv2ute4le was haranguing the populace, 
and beat oat his brains, killing also 300 of hts followers at the same 
time. 

Thtewat^e first sedition after the expulsion of the kmgs, which 
ended in the e^sk>& of bl^od. After the fall of Gracchus there 
was oo tti^ne who' had courage or generosity enough to espouse 
the part of the •oppressed; ' Avarice and self-interest produced a 
servile eobmisaion to the wiU of tlie great, and the regard the Ro* 
»ans oaee had f(»r their country was no totally forgotten. Pride 
ted luxury sueeeeded that noble disinterestedness, to. which Rome 
owed its power and grandeur. 

lit the.ydar of Reme 625, the number of free citizens who wer^ 
eesaed ainoiinted to 330,825. In the year 631, notwithstanding 
the precaatioDs taken to hinder Carthage from ever being rebuilt^ 
in lera Hian twenty-five years after its destnietion. and" even in 
Seipioaa fifis-tisi^ Cahis, younge^- bra|her of Tiberius GracchuSt 
in order to make himself popular, undertook to rebuild it, and con- 
tacted thithagp a cidlony of 6000 citizens for that purpose. The 
■enate did all in their newer to interrupt it, as they were informecJ 
of sevenai unlac^f ettfens at the* Hnie of laying the foundation : 
l»Qttlie IvihttHieSt wli» 'vete «o(U>ter.scrQpiiloas x»feligi<Muriaat*' 



tes9, wtnt on will)i the tiuildin? and finished it in a few diya. T&is 
was the first colony sent out of Italy. 

Caius Grac^hus^beiiii^ appomttd oneofithe triuMnri for d&vidin(|^ 
the lands, gave g^eat ofTeiice to the Italians, who thought them- 
selves treated with great severity, and called in Scipo to their 
protection ; who did not act with that vigour the people expected. 
Not long after, Scipio wail one momli^ found dead in his bed : 
his- wife, Sempronia, and Cornelia, his inotber-in*law, who was 
mother of the Gracchi, being suspected of having poisoned him. 
He was, at the time of his death, about fifty -seven years of age 
and possessed every qualification necessary in the warrior and the 
senator. He knew how happily to blend repose and actioQ, and 
how to employ his leisure with great delicacy and taste : he di' 
Tided his time between the toils of arms, and the peaceful study 
of the best authors : between the military laboura of the camp and 
the quiet business of the senate. Herein he set an example t» 
those of the most iUustrious birth> as we^ as to others^ either dig- 
nified with titlea or conquests, how necessary it is, that they should 
im'^ve their minds, and fortify their souhb by useful stud^, and 
the opinions of those great personag^s^ who lived before them. 
Human life is confined to narrow limits^ and m^ust therefore know 
littl»of itself : how necessary then is it, that we should call into 
our ^sistance such things^ whieh,. if we will but take the pains t» 
inquire into, will at once shew us the pathft we ought to pursue ta 
arrive at glory. In reading of history, we. are shewn by what 
meaiis some have sunk into obscurrty, and others rallied to the 
highest pitch of g^ndeur ; we are thereby enabled to choose the 
good, and reject the evil, without buying knowlcdgis attbe highest 
« price of experience-. 

Caius Gracchus now carried things- with a high hand*, andeveiv 
raised an insurrection, when the consul published a proclamation 
offering to any person, whoiihduld bring the head of Caius, the 
weight of it kA gUd. Caius now doubting the stability of the pop- 
ulace who had joined him^ after so> great a reward 'oQ^red for 
his head,, flew to^a gprove consecrated to t^ fiiinues, on the ether 
aiae the Tiber, where-, believing it npt possibte lor him to escape 
those who were in search of him, he prevuled with. Philocrates bis 
faithful slave, to kill him, after which Pbilocratea murdered him- 
self on the body of his. master. This happened abdut the year of 
Eome 631. 

Much* about this time, or soon after, Fabiut. Manmua^ over- 
threw Bituitus, king of the Arverni, or people of Auvergne in 
7ranee» and took him and his son prisoners, after kiUing 120>000of 
< bis mem This bloody battle was fought near the banks of the 
Rhoife ; and Fahius MazimuSy at his returato Rorne^ wan honoured 
irith a triumph. 

The king of Numidia, named Masinissa, having three lejptimate 
eons, had ordered, by hifr lasjL will, that hia dwminions should be 
divided amone them by Scipi^ which he aftmrwards did with the 

amtiiQparUiai<iati€f« Thcy^tfWMt^fdfttaciooakftataoaMBt 
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ealled Jap^uHha, ^6m a concubine had brought Wm. Tlie vir- 
tues of this foang prince had rendered him the dairlingp of the 
Kumidians : be was a master of the most delicate wit, and solid 
jttdginent, and did not devote himself, as young men commonly do^ 
to a life of Inxury and pleasure : he used to exercise himself itt 
all manly si»orts with the young nobility ; and, though he exceeded 
them all in judgment and activity, he never appeared to pride him- 
self on that consideration. 

So conspicuous an assemblage of fine talents and perfections be- 
gan to excite the jealousy of Micipsa, his father's eldest brother, 
who was then king of Kumidla, and therefore resolved to ruin htm. 
For this purpose, he gave Jugurtha, tlie command of the forces, 
which he sent to the Romans, who, atthat time, were besieginip 
Numantia, undecJthe conduct of Soipio, flattering himself, that hi» 
natural impetuosity would htfrry him into danger, and cause him 
to lose his Ufe. 

MiGtpsa was herein mistaken ; foi^thisymmg prince joined to an 
undaimted courage the utmost calmness of mind, and preserved so 
nice a cenduct during the campaign, that he won the goodwill of 
the whole army ; insomuch that Scipio, afVer the destruction of 
Numantia, sent him back to his uncle with letters filled with the 
highest compliments. " 

Mipipsa now changed his opinion of his nephew, and determined 
if possible, to win his affectieos by kindness* He according^ 
adopted him, and, by his last will, made him joint heir with liis 
two sons. Happy would it have been for Jugurtha, had he, aHer 
the 4eath of Micipsa, shewn the same love for virtue he had dur- 
ing his life-time ; but he was one of those examples which shew- 
that politicians do- no^ rank gratitude in the number of the^ 
virtues. , ' 

At last, interest and ambition, those powerful motives to every 
evil actii6n, prompted him to turn his thoughts on divesting the 
family of Micipsa of that right he was bound by the laws of grati- 
tude to protect. Aspiring therefore to be sole monarch of Numi- 
dia, he resolved to destroy Hiempsal and Adherbal, xhe two young 
princes. Hiempsal he found means to get murdered, and this waii 
the first victim he sacrificed to his ambition. 

Adherbal, terrified at thia wicked deed, fled with the utmost pre* 
cipitation into his own province ; and though not of a warlike dispo- 
sition, he ibund himself obliged to take up arms, as well for his own 
security, as to revenge his brother's death. Jugurtha pare him 
battle, conquered him, and obliged him to fly. Adherbal, to save 
his life, was obliged to disguise himself, under the favour of which 
he hastened to the Roman senate, to implore their assistance. 

Jugurtha was uneasy at Adherbal's escape, and the more so, as 
he had heard he was gone to Rome to claim their protection. He' 
immediately sent ambassadors thither, with orders to bribe the 
principal senators, by which means they were soon brought offfrom 
Adherbal. fugurtha therefore obtained every thing he wanted at 
preteat, aid - l^ower.-lfiiniidift eal^ mm allowed to Adherbiit 
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When •very thyig seemed to be- amicably settled, Jlignrthm, w!th<* 
out paying the least regard to the late regulation made by the Ro* 
mans, commenced hostilities a^idnst Adherbal, and, having reduc 
ed him to the utmost extremity, made him large* promises on his 
Surrender : but he no iBooner s^w himself master of the city, than be 
ctit the Numidian gamson tp pieces, and put Adberbal- 1* death la 
the most cruel manner. 

Various were the opinions of the Romans on thirtpeaoherousbe* 
baviour of Jugurdia. The most equitable senators- Uiought the 
tyrant ought to be instantly destroyed ; but those,.who had recci?e4 
his bribes, were of a different way of thinking* C. Memmius, who 
had been newly elected tribune of the people, and. whose greaten 
care was to curb the authority of the great, made an elegaat speech i 
in the senate on this occasion, in which were the 5:>Uow^ingTery re* i 
m&rkable words : " Integrity is quite banished from the senate, and j 
justice is fled frpm it : money is the tyi*ant of Rome, and the people 
have fatally experienced* that gold is the only deity of the nobles ; 
tliese make a publisc traffic of (heir faith and their honour. The | 
|rlory-and interest af t}ie state are now sunk into venalit^^ the ma- 1 
jesty of the empire has been betrayed, and the republic has bees 1 
Aold, both in the army, and in Rome itself." 

This speech had its^ proper effect, and the senators immediately ; 
ordered, one of the cons>il» to cross into Africa, at the head of a 
powerful, army. Long was this war, and various its successes ; Ju* 
giirtha being esteemed a second Hannibal. At last, he, who bad 
been SO' long accustomed to treachery and deceit, was himself do* 
livered up to the Romans by Bocchus, his father-in-law. 

It is reported, thatjugurtha ran distracted as he was walking in 
ehains to adorn the triumph of Mariius. AfVer the ceremony vha 
ended, he was cast into prison, when tlie lictors were so eager to 
Mize his robe, that they rent it in several pieces, and tore away the 
tips of his ears, to get the rich jewels, with which they were adonu 
ed. In this coudition,he was thrown, stark naked, and in the ut- 
most terror, into a deep dungeon, doomed to be his grave, where \ 
he lived six days struggling with hunger. The fruitless desire of | 
prolonging life served as a punishment to a king, who had made do 
scruple to murder his relations and principal courtiers, whenever it 
.tended to gratify his ambition. 
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jnf-om the Tear of Howie 650, to the perpftual Dictatorship of Sylla* 

About the year of Rome 650, and but a short time after the 
defeat of Jugurtba, the consols MalUus or Maplius, and CxpiO) 
who had been continued as proconsul, received a most severe 
•bocKon the banka^of tke ab«iK^jymic upwards of SOfiQO^m^ 
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Mullias fell In the battle ; but Caepio, unadyisedly rettiAing \m 
Rome^jw'as murder^, and his body thrown into the fields. 

Tiwo'ycars afterwards Marius, who was npw a fourth time elect- 
ed consul, marched towards the Teutones, defeated them, and 
took Teutobobus, their king, prisoner, after a slaughter of 140,000 
nen. On this account Marius was a fifth time created consul. 

In the mean time the Cimbri and Teutones, whose numbers 
were still immense, passed over into luly. They were engaged 
by Cdus Marius and Quintus Catullus, in which battle Catullus 
gained the greatest advantage, and besides' 60^000 taken prison- 
ers, above douMe that nuniber were slai«, whereby almost the 
whole nation was extirpated. Of the Rom^ soldiers, in both ar- 
mies, 300 only were" slain. Of the thirty-three standards taken 
from the Cimbri, Marius's party took only two, but Catullus's 
tfiirty-one. -This put an end to the war, and a triumph 
was decreed both the consuls. In this battle, the wives of 
the Cimbri made an unparalleled resistance frwn their chariots ; 
but, finding the battle desperate, they murdered all their children, 
and afterwards themselves, that Aey might npt survive their loss. 

Maiius, after this, got hims^^f elected consul a sixth thne, and 
procured L.:Valerius Flaccus to be chosen his colleague, in preju- 
dice of Meiellus, which he accomplished by the most shameful 
artificer. At this time, there was not the least freedom jin 
elections, every thing being decided by corruption and venality, 
«id, where that failed, violence was made use of Rome, now 
entirely umlike what she formerly was, jieems at this time to have 
been the seat of tyranny and oppression. 

Caios Marius, now the sixth time consul, as just mehtiotied, ' 
kindled ^the first civil war in Borne. Sylla the consul, being sent 
to take ttpcm faint the management of the war against Mithridates^ 
n^ho had possessed himseif of Asia and Achaia, and detiuning his 
army a little in Campania, in order to exting^isih the remains of a 
dangerous war, which had hroke out in Italy, Marius attempted 
to get the command of tiie war against Mithtidates. Sylta, being 
incensed at these proceec^gs, marched to Rome with his army, 
ud there fought Marias Sutpioius. Jn this battle, he sl^w Sulpi- 
chis, and put Marius to flight: then, having settled Cxneus Octa« 
rius and Lucius Cornelius Cinna in the consularship for the suc- 
ceeding year, he departed into Asia. J 

Mithridates, who was kin^ of Pontus, and possessed Armenia 
the Lesser, and the whole circumference of the Pontic sesi with 
the Bosphorus^ first atienipted Jbo expel Nicomedes, an ally of the 
Roman people, out^of Bithynta, sending word to the senate, that 
be was preparing to make war upon him, on account of the irga« 
ties he had received at his hands. ^ ' 

The senate sent answer back to Mithridates, that, if he aid he, 
bimself should feel the weight of the Roman arms. Enraged at 
this^ply, he immediately seized on Capadocia, ezpelUne the king 
iQ(i attx of the %imm people thence. He then marched to Ephe- 
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8Ut, anddispatcbedcffcular letters mto all parta of Asia, orderii^, 
that wherever any Roman citizen should be found, they should be 
nil put to deatli in one day. 

In the mean time, Athens also, a city of Achaia, was delivered 
Snto the hands of Mithridates* by A^iston the Athenlsin ; for 
Mitridates had dispatched his genei'al into Achaia» with 120,000 
•borse and foot, by whom the rest of Greece was likewise seized^ 
A battle being auerwards fought by the Romans and the ariiiy of 
Mithridates, the latter was so entirely defeated^ that, eut of 
jl20,000, scarce 10,000 remained, whereas the Romans lost 
only 14,000 i a loss, which, in those days of blood and slaugEter, 
vas deemed as nothing. , ^ 

Mithridates, on receiving the news of this defeat, dispatched 
70,000 select troops to his general, 20,000 of which were slain la 
the first battle, and in the second the} were all cut off. The gen- 
eral was obliged to hide himself, for three days, naked in the fens; 
upon which Mithridates begaa to think of treating about peace 
with Sylla. 

- While Rome was all in confusion, being exasperated with the 
arbitrary conduct of Sylla, who was then employed in the wars in 
Asia, Maritts lived in a kind of exile, in an island on the coast of 
Africa, whither be had fled with his son and some Roman sena- 
tors, who followed his fortune. This unhappy Marius, being then 
Beventyyears of age, who had so long enjoyed the highest glory 
in Rome^ had been forced to fly from that city on foot, unattended 
even by ft single servant. After wandering some time in this de- 
plorable condition, he was obliged, in order to secure himself froni 
iuspursuers^ tojretire into a fen,w&ere be passed the wh(4e nigbti 
standing up to his neck in mud. 

At day-break he quitted his uncomfortable place of concealment, 
in order to reach the sea-shore, hopincp to meet with some vessel 
to carry him out of Italy. ^ However, lie was soon known by tlie 
inhabitants of a neighbouring town, who seized him, and^ putting 
a rope about his neck, naked and covered with dirt as he was drag- 
ged him to prison; when the- magistrates, in obedience to the 
order of the senate, immediately sent a public slave to kill him* 

Marius, as soon as he saw the slave enter, guessed on what er- 
rand he came, by the naked sword he held in his hand* Marius 
then cried out, with a voice of authority, *' Barbarous wretch, dar- 
est thou to aasassinate Caius Marius ?^ The fidave, terrified at die 
name of a man, so formidable to his nation, threw down his sword, 
and ran out of prison in the utmost terror and conftisionf ciying, 
" It will be impossible for me to kill Marius !'* The magistrates 
lookvd upon the timidity of this slave, as a testimony of the gods 
to preserve the life of that great man : "Let him go (said they) 
wherever the fates may conduct him^ and let the decree of the 
senate take place against him in any other spot than this. We 
only beseech the gods to .forgive us, if a superior authority forces 
lis to drive from our city, the man who formerlv^Beflured all Italy 
romtheincursioQiof the b«rbariao«,'* . TheyauerwardapcoTided 
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l!im jrith a ship, which carried him to the isknd of iJknaria. This 
is one of the many instances that may he firoduced, that nothing b6 '■ 
much procures us assistance under onr miisfortuncs, as bearing u{^ 
i^nst them with boldness and intrepidity. Had Matius acted 
the weak or effeminate part at this time, he mast have fallen a sa- ' 
crifice to the ynnatural war then carrying on in hi^ country. 

MariuB being informed tliat his son was fled to tlic totrrt of the. 
kingof Numidia^ he sailed for Africa ; but a storm arising, he wa>i 
obliged to put into Sicilr, where new dangers awaited him. Scarce 
had lie got on shore, when a Roman quaestor, who commanded in 
that country, attempted V) seize him ; H?ut Marias escaped to his 
ship, after losing sixteen of his attehdantS| who sacrificed them- 
selves to save him. 

After some days sail he arrived in Africa, -and landed near Car- 
thage. Sextilius was then praetor of that provinc<f ^ and as he had 
never given him any umbrage, he had no reason tb expect an ene- 
my in him ; but he had not been there many days, when a lictor 
came, and ordered him, in the praetor's name, to leave the country, 
otherwise he must expect to be treated as an enemy to the Ro-'' 
mans. ^ 

Marius, enraged to find that a re^ing-place was no where aUo\f- 
ed him, and that not even a corner was Ifjft him to hide his head 
in, gazed open tiie lictor iifi deep silence. At l^t, an answer be- 
lag demanded, •• Terll thy master," said he, " that thou hast seen 
Manns banished f^om his native country, and sitting on the rums 
of Cs^age." It should seefai as though, by compai*ing bis mis- , 
fortunes with those of the mighty empire of the Carthaginians, he 
thereby wquld vemind tlte pr^etoir of the instability of all human 
things. . 

Kotwithstatkding tfic severity of -the season, he Sfubmitted him- 
self again to the ocean, atid spent part of the winter in roving up 
and dijrwn those seas. However, a short time after, we see Ma- 
rius, Cinna, Carbo, and Sertorius, marching at the head of an ar- 
my to block up Rome. &»Ua beii^ at too great a distance to be 
recalled, the senate sent lor Cec^us Metenus, a very brave and 
esiperienced general; 

Rome was now in the utmost toafusioft, and the senate, to put- 
an end to these disltractions, sent a deputation to Cinna, by which 
they recognised him as consul? npon which Metellus findifijf ^af- 
fairs grow desperate, he withdrew to LiguiriL Cinna then enter- 
ed the city first, attended by his guards, after Jiaviiig made a sol- 
emn promise, not to ptit any person to death in an illegal manner/ 
Marius, after having halted at the gates liome tipie, and there pre- 
tend^ a reverertce to the laWfrj.at last threw off the veil, which 
conceided his blood-thirsty sou!, and rushing into tire <cHy with a 
party of soldiers/ iliamcdiately butchered those he had marked ocft 
for destruction. Sevei-al ifaustrio.ifs ^nators were murdered in 
the srtreets, andmad^the first victims to the inglorious revenge tt( 
Marius. He ordered their head's to be set upon the Rostra, and, 
as though he wished to e^end bis vengeance cvch beyond tlic* 
K 
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^frave, he ordered the mangled Ixjdies'to be left in the streets, that* 
they might be devoured by the dogs : . so soon had he forgot hov 
^iich he' himself so lately stood in need of pity ! 

Among the multitude who ieil in this bloody massacre was Oc- 
tavius the consul, who was killed in his tribunal ; and Merula, the 
priest of Jupiter, hearing that he was^ proscribed, ordered his 
veins to be eut open, that his enemies might not have the cnlel 
tatisfaction of prescribing. the jnbde of his execution. Afterwards 
fellr Mark Antony, a senator of jconsular dignity, who,<J}y the charms 
of his elo^eocc^ defended himself a con^erabletime against the 
fiiry of Ae sddiers ; and CatuttusHuifocalkd himself by Uie smoke 
of coaU. The furious ip^ultitude of slaves, whom Marius.had ap« 
pointed the bloody instruments of his inhuman revenge^ murdered 
the. fathers of families, plundered houses, rkvisbed women, and 
forced away children : at ,tl>e least,sigrnal given .by their inglorious 
leader,, they-butchered .any person, and he even commanded them 
jto kill all those whgse salute he di4 notretum. 

>iarius, havin^^ now glutted himself with the blood of lus fellow 
citizeosy and alidad. i)Cca|i)[i-«tt<;ceejduig this horrible storm, he 
^gan toTevolve in his mind his former misfortunes» and the dan- 
gers he. had experienced both by sea uid {and. These reflections 
were aggrav^^ted by, the apprehension of SylK*s retutn* when, in 
all human pr(4>ability,(he sh/suld be ag%in^reduced to the Eke ca- 
lamities. To drive, thepe.honible im«4Ees from his mind be took 
to drinkinl^, but the^e^ess be^ve intol^rottght on him a pleurisy^ 
of which he di^d .i|i his sevenui consulate, no man having enjayed 
that office so many times* and in the seyeutieth year of his ajpe. 

Young Marcus,. iuhe^itfngtJI^th the pow^ and cruelty of his fa- 
ther, immediately put to death several senators, who had escaped 
the 0rst fury of tJ^e prqscriptipo. ^WJiile matters were in this 
disorder and cpufusion at Rpn^e, "i^rhere they were taking all pos- 
sil^le steps to destroy Sylla, that general was conquering MiUiri- 
dates, with whom he concluded a peace on suck teroM as Syila 
pfesqr^bed them, and then jnarchedfo^Rome. 

In. tjie year 9f Jlome ^f, gn the report of SyUa being on his 
inarch to the city, Cinna and Carbo, who were then consuls, i^sed 
a powerful army ^o, oppose him, but a, mutiny happening in that 
divisioo of the army commanded by Ciuna, that general was run 
- throui^h Uie body. /Lft^r his death Carbo enjoyed the consulate 
alone, the' remaining part ^f , the.year. 

Sylla being, come to the sea-shore of Asia^ his whole army bound 
.themselves to him by a^fresh o^th. He then embarked, and land- 
.ed safe at Brandusium, without meetiirig with the least opposition. 
iVhile lus troo^ were refreshing themselves, there he was joined 
bv MeteUus, at the head of a great body of new levied forces, and 
also by Marcus Crassus, who shared with Sylla in all the glory and 
'4*nger of thiis war ; but, of all the succouit Sylla was favoured 
with on this occasion, none gave him so mucl^atiafaction as that 
brought him by i*ompey, called afterwards Pompey the Grei^tt and 
at^that time scarce twenty -three years of age. His aopy coii||i^t« 
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ifd q/ thifit le{^on!i^ and he had been forced to light his' way tb 
Sylla, afler having ^iven Brutas, a leader in the other partjr* a sif^- . 
nil overthrow. Sylla received Ponipey with the hig^hest marks of 
distinction, and gave him the title f)f Inifietator, notwithatandinj' 
he bad not yet sat in the senate. 

In the year of Rome 67h Carbo, b^ing elected consul a tliird 
time, with young Marius, in the spring both armies took the field. 
Being come in sight of each other, Maiius offered battle to Syl|a, 
wlio acccf>ted the challeng;e. Both parties fouglkt with incredible 
bravery,- and Victory was long in doubt, till Sylla found means to 
corrupt five cohorts, which turned cut to the disadvantage of Ma- 
rius, wh6 displayed in the battle all the capitity of-*aVe<enin gen- 
e:!ral, and the intrepid vaiour of a young offtcer : - he often rallied ^ 
bis troopi^ retumed'to the charge, and was she of the last whvy V^- 
tired. Sylla, having now blocked up Marina in Prxneste, set out 
for Rome at the head of' a detachment ;' find; oo Mi" arrival thert, - 
the gates were opened to hi ur. 

After having settled matters in Rome to iiis' own mind, lie re» 
turned to the siege' of Prehesfe. Mlirius' finding it ifnpossible for 
him to escape, slew himself, after which Sylla put aU the inhabi- 
tants of Praeh«ste to the sword, tlie women atid children excepted. 
Sylla then entered Rome at the head' of bii'^^tttulirfihatit army, artd 
bis lieutenanta possessed themselves of aH'the ehies iii> Italy. Such 
was th^ con^lusiroA of thes<fe Iaxne&taA>lfc eivii* wafs; which lasted 
ten years, and occasioned the desthiction of' more than 15!),O0O 
men,twenty-four of consular dignity, sevenTof prattorian*, sixty of 
xdilitian, and near three hundred aeU&tort; 

S^Ua no sooner found himself in the absolute pcdiS^sSion ai 
Rome, thaa he e6mmenced the tyrant, and perpetrated the most 
shocking cruelties. He caased^n inhuman massacre to be made 
of 660&meiy, who had fLed to that city, to avoid 'the death with 
which they vi/*rre threatened. Noriong after, he caused to be 
posted up in the forum- the numes' of forty senators, and 1600 
Knights, all of whorm he proscribed. Two days^ after, he proscribed 
the like n^umbeP of senators; and* a multitude of the wealthiest cit* 
iaens of Rome, metely for the sake of their eifects. ' 

Such slaves as had assassinated their masters were largely re- 
conf{:«nsed for their treachery ; and, to the immortsd scandal of 
Sylla, cllildx«A weref seen, their taands^ veekinr with the blood of 
iheir fkl^ers, coming to ask a horrid ffewardior havifjg murdered 
them. Qiu&tOB Aurelius,' % peaceable eitizeir, who* had always 
lived in a happy obscurity, witkout being known to either Marius 
or Sylla, was proseribed and murdered, for tiie sake of a fine house 
he had built in Alba* Nothing was now heard of every day but 
new proscriptions, and fto m«n was sure one hour that he should 
not be massacved the next. 

Sylla then seized on all the possessions, houses, and territories 
sf such cities of Italy as^bad, in the course of the civil war, si^d 
with Mtfrius, and gave them to his soldiers, thereby bincfing thefii 
the stiengcr to his fortune and interests. After lliis, he causefi 
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]|im«elf to be created perpetual dictator, and, in thi& mannep,, tint 
Vnhappy Romana fell again under the tyranny |irf one man. 
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H^om the perfetual D^ctatorthip of Sylta, to the Birth of Auguitw 

SviiLAi being now appointed perpetual dictatoi% Qhanved the 
. form of government to His own liking; he abolished the old lawa, 
enaeted ne\y^ ones> seized upon the public treaaurjr, and disposed of 
every thing ju6t as he pleased. He was as liberal to his friends as 
he was implacable and cruel to his enen^esi enriching the former 
with the plunder of the state, and inhumanely butchering the 
latter. 

There is something very amazing in the character of Sylla, wh»m 
after having three years reigned with a kind of absolute dominion iiv 
^Rome^^and when there was no power to oppose hia. will, in the year 
.of Rome 675, resigned the honour of dictator, ^nd, to the surprize 
pf sU the world, reduced himself to the condition of a private citizen,, 
without fearing the just resentment oftfat^se iUustrious families^, 
whose chiefs he had butchered in the most cruel manner. It waa. 
not long before, that he appointed twenty-four lictors, with their 
fasces and axes, and a strong body-guard, to attend him constantly ;^ 
but we now see him walking unguarded in the fi>ram with some ofi 
-his friends, in the presence of thousands of the people, who, struck 
Vitb astonishment, considered this unexpected change as a prodigy. 

He returned home in the evening, unattended, and as a private 
ttan ; and, though hia conduct must have raised him, a mukipKcitgr 
oCenemies, not one person dared to^tnsult him, except a young man 
who imprudently made use of some scurrilous language. Sylla* 
]however took no farther notice of it than saying, in a kind of prophet- 
ic strain, that behaviour like this would deter any man, who should 
an'ive at a high pitch of power, from resigning it. 

The Romans in general considered this reaignation as the high- 
r est marie of magnanimity : they endeavoured to forget the remem*^ 
brance of his horrid proscriptions, and in some degree pardoned 
the many mnrdera he had been the cause of, since he had at last 
restored liberty to his o^^pressed country. There were tiiose. 
however, wbo, with tome reason, ascribed his restgnatipn to the 
perpetual alarms he was- in, lest there should be one Roman, 
who had still ^rtue enough left to hazard his own life in de- 
stroying a monster, who had been the death of so many iUuatrioua 
ckioens, 

Syl}a, however, after shedding so much human blood, died 
peaceably in his bed ;. but his. body was putrtfied, and turned into 
Uce, Historians^ do not agre^ CQUcerouig the diaookroCwUsb. 
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lie ^ed, &nd which only could account for this cxtnordinary ineU 
dent He wrote his own e{utaph a few days before he expirtdp 
which shews that 1^ had sense enough, in spite of his insatiable 
thirst €pfp rieheit andpower* which drew a veil over the finest unde^. 
standings, to be sensible of the character he desecvedt and in 
which every succeeding age have agreed/ The porp^rt of his ep* 
itaph was, ** No man ever did more good offices to his friends : 
no man ever was more eruel to his enemies." His body was car- 
ried in great pomp through Rome, and was the first whieh wi^ 
burnt in that city, in order to prevent its being treated Uke that of 
Marius, whose bones, by Sytla's orders, were dug up and scattered 
about. Upon the whole, ingbrious revenge seems to have been 
the darling passion of SyHa. - 

Aftier the.'dlpath of SyHa, Rome was again dasturbed by civil coo* 
tentions, which no one had chred to attempt while Sylla was living. 
Ambition, and the thirst after honours and powers are not alwayt 
centered in the man who ha» abilities to support them ; the weajc 
and the gid^ think they can do as much as the knowing and ex- 
perienced^ tifl'they find their mistake i»tfaetr ruin; I shall, how* 
ever, pasaover these matterii, and hasten to a ctrcumstance, whicH 
seems to%ave given the Romans no small trouble, and which may 
serve to convince us. how perilous it is to^treatthe mere ^?pear-^ 
ance of danger with inimilerence. 

About the year of Rome 680^ a gladiator of great Bravery, 
whose name was Spartacus, having escaped from Capua, with sev» 
enty of his' companions, exhorted them to sacrifice Uieir lives for 
the defence of their liberties, rather than serve as spectacles to the 
inhumanity of their patrons^ Then wandering throqgli the neigh- 
bouring countries, and uu^easing. their number, they commenced 
a dangerous- warin>Italy«% 

The senate despising Spartacus, sent at first but a few troopa^ 
headed hf two- praetors, to subdue him, ttiinking; it beneath the' 
dignity of the eommenwealth to oppose the legioha to a herd of 
alavea and vagabonds, Spartacus however, cut them all to pieces, 
which waaptiBtd and exasperatedthe senate. 

The affair became now a very serious^ mattery and the coasul^ 
•achi at the head of a very considerabte army, were ordered to 
march against them. These nia?istrat6S inconsiderately persuade 
ing themselves, that a body of slaves and vagabonds would not 
dare to- look the legions in the face, marched very ca^^lessly to 
meet Uie enemyt ^<N taking a proper advantage of their negU« 
gence, made so skilful a ohotce of the field' of battle, that the Ro- 
mans were pat to the flight. The consuls rallied them some time 
after, and came to a second engagement ; but, to their disapmilnt- 
meiit and disgrace, were again repulsed. 
^ Spartacus, haying gained tbis victory over the legions, soon. 
Ibuad himself at the head of 120,000 peasants, slaves^ and deser- 
ters, who, hiaving ^ ideas of honour or humanity, spread honor 
and desolation wherever they went This domestic war having, 
AfdNktc yeam in ltaly«, the senate gave the commaod <»f ti''^ 
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Roman army to Cinmoi CraMus, who toon gare utmw ftce toj^e 

sppearai^ce of the war. 

..Crassua soon restored good dUci^ne amonf^ the troops, and 
convinced Uie Romans, that, under his command, they must either 
conquer or die. The rebels were' at first surpiized, and 30,000 of 
^m cut to i^ces, as they wer% out on a party of foraging t after 
wiUch their army» commanded by Spartacus. himself, was de&ated 
in a pitched battle : liowever> he determined once more to try 
the fate of arms, and accor^gly very skilfully drew up his forces* 
m ordejT of battle. A horse being brought him just before ^he- 
battle, he drew his sword, killed it, and then, turning about to his 
soldiers, said, **' If I Sim victorious 4 shall not want a horse ; and 
if we are defeated, I will not make use of one." -; 

Tfaisreply so animated his soldiers, tfa^t they fought with the ut- 
, most fury, and victory remained doubtful fur a long time ; hut, at. 
last, the valour of the legions carried every thing before it. A ter- 
rible slaughter was made of these vagabonds : Spartacus himaelf 
beiofl^ wounded in the thigh by a javelin, defended himself obsti- 
nately on his kneesy holding his shielid in one hand, and his sword 
with the other $ but, being at la^st/covercd with woonda, he fett o» 
aheap, either of Romans whom he had sacrificed tO' his fury, or ol^' 
his own soldiers, who bad lost their lives in defending him. Such 
of them as escaped were afterwards all cut to pieces by Fompey, 
who met them in his. return from Spain. 

About this time, anno 682, Rome was found to contain 450,000^ 
free citizens, notwithstanding the long and hSsody wars they had. 
been engaged^ in. Learning and the polite arts, gained grounds 
considerably, and with them corruption, faction, pride and effemi- 
nacy. 

In the mean time the war was goin^ on against Mithridates, who» 
had fled to Tigranes, king of Armenia. It may not be amiss here 
to mention one instance of the vanity and ostentation of this Arme*- 
nian kin^. Having obtained some conquests, he was grown so in* 
supportably proud, that he obliged four kings> whom he had taken: 
prisoners, tarun by his side, like^ so nuny footmen * and, when he 
was seated on his throne, made them stand befocp htm in. a de- 
jected posture, with unfoldfd arms.— Beluded Tigranes, bUnded) 
with vanity and presumption,, you could not reflect on the short 
duration of human life, and that even that life, short as it is, is every 
moment producing unexpected vicissitudes ! You coul4 not fore- 
see, that you, who tlien thought yourself a god, would, in a short 
time, be conquered by the Roman^LucuIhis ^ that your own.capitolS 
would be taken by that general, and yourself driven to distress t 
Happy ihose,^ whom misfortunes- teach wisdom ! but happier those^ 
whose wis/lom prevents them ! 

About the year of Rome 6S4f, Crassus and Pompey beii^ dect- 
ted consuls, each endeavoured to excel the other in the aiSectaons 
•f the peopre, not on laudable, but on ambitious motives. Cras«- 
f us, in order to gain them to his interest, orclered a thousand ta- 
l^esto be spread,, and gave aa eotertainment to the iridic ^ei^- 



Af t&e same tinei he distributed Mmoog thte kwer tort^ of people 
com sufiici«nt to subsist them thfee months. CrassMs was im* 
mensely rich ; «ad, by such poUic and liberal aftificesj the great 
nen in Rome purchased the votes of Ae peopkT. 

Pompey, on his- side, in order to ingratiate himself witlrthe tri- 
bunes of the people, restored to thoee tta|p«tr8tes all the authority ' 
of which SyBa biad deprived them. Thus' these ambitious men in- 
torn sported with the laws i increased thepower of the senate one' 
Bon^ent, and in the next, that of the people, j«8t as it suited their 
different interests. PompeT» however, carried bis point ; forthe* 
tribunes sooa after, gave htm the command against some pirates • 
who infested the coast of CiUcia, and investea him with absolute 
sutbority. He was allowed 500 ships, 120500ft loot, 5000 horse». 
60OO Attic talentS) and the power of choosing fifteen lieutenants «• 
out of the senate. 

With these forces Pompey toolc^near 400 ships and 130 forti 
killing 10^000 men — Thus, in one campaiga» he put an end to the- 
war, behaving with great clemency tojirafaa the vanquished, and^ 
was honoured with a triuroplw- Pompey was now so high in esteem > 
with the people^ that they took from Lucullus the command of 
the army in Asia, then employed against llithrid|Kteftj and gave It 
to him. Indeec^ Pompey was now raised by the people to as* 
high a pitch df power as ever SyUa had acquired by his swo^d. 

Notwithstanding aH the cabals wbicb were raised at Rome againstt 
LucuUusj in favour of Pompey, the former on his'retem was hbn*^ 
oured wtUi a triumph ; for he brought with him, among other 
spoils, a gveat number of valuable books, of which he composed 
a library. At his triumph were exhibited things of immense ^ 
value, and in partkcular a statue of Mithridates, of solid gold, sis. 
feet high, and his shield, emriched with a great number of pre* 
clous stones. After his triumph, he ingloriousiy- sunk into luxurjrr 
and effeiiunacy»> 

Pompey, in the mean time, pushed Mithridat^s- closely ; and^ 
baring defeated him^m several batties, obUged him to fly from-* 
P^ce \o place for belter. The time too was, now come, when^ 
Tig)iane8,<'that proud and' haughty king of Armenia, was to be 
, convinced, that the tide of human affairs does not always carry us* 
through the flowery meadows of prosperity. Tigrancs, being re- 
duced to the utmost extremities, wenjt and threw himself at the 
Roman general's feet, g^ve him his diadem, and sukl for peace*. 
Pompey returned the monarch his crown, ^and granted him peace 
upon certain conditions, which' were gladly complied with. Pom- 
pey seems to have differed very much from many of the Roman 
generals, as he does not appear to have added cruelty to ambi* 
tion. > 

In the year of Rome, 689, Pompey crossed mountTaurus, and 
directed his* march against^ Darius j the ^ede, and AntiochuSi 
king of Syria, for molesting the Ropian aUiesj^r succouring their 
enemies. Much about this time, Mithridates sent to Pompey to 
w for peaoe. Pompey seat back for ang wer; th«t if he iatended^ 
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to mtke petee with him, he must eome himself in person. Mithii* 
dates could not persuade himself to this, and therefore renewed 
kis warlike preparations. After this several of his garrisons revolt* 
cd ; and many of his friends, with one of hirsons, suffered de&tli 
on the occasion. 

Mithridatcs detftrmined to eross into Europe, to advance into- 
Italy, and there make the same havock as Hannibal bad done be* 
fiire hkn i but his soldiers, terrified at the dangers it threatened, 
refused to follow him : they looked upon him as a desperate prince 
who, rather thaarlive inobsconftv, was determined to die with glorf. 
These inighty projects he had thus formed, hastened his ruin; 
for his son, Phamaces, taking the advantage of Hiis temper of the | 
troops, stirred them up to rebeUion,.and get himself proclaimed i 
. king. I 

Mithridates perceiving this from an upper room, sent a messea*^ | 
ger, desiring that ke might Jimve leave to departs Imt^his son 
sent him back this base and unnatural answer, that he must die; | 
Mithridates, justly exasperated with this answer, uttered many ; 
terrible imprecations, and wished that his son might one day re- | 
ceive the same message from, his own offspring. How terrible i 
must be the reflecUon, that this son, whom he had tenderly love<f I 
and intended for his suecessor, was the very person who pronoun- I 
ced ht8> destruction. And now, rather than fall into the hands of 
yie Romansi life being become insupportable, he determined to* 
dispatch himself; 

He first gave poiion to his wives, Ins daughters^ and hi»«con<ni* 
bines, who all swallowed the fatal ^Iraught without the least mixr*^ 
muring, and then swallowed a. dose himself; but, as he had been* 
Accustomed to take antidotes, .this had no effect -on him. He then 
begged an officer, bis attendant, to kill him, who run him throa^ 
the body. Thus ended the Mithridatic war, having continued 
twenty five years 4 after which all his dominions were added to tbe* 
Roauin empire. 

Pompey was at that time marehihg towards Jerusalem ^ and Gs* 
binius, Pompey's lieutenant, having already taken the city^ there 
eemained only the citadel to attack, which was vigoorously defend- 
ed by a party thU had retired thither.. Pompey invested it the 
day after his4UTival ; and, having lain before it three months, car- 
ried it on a sabbath-day, and that vrith the greatest case ; for the 
Tews, would I not take up arms, even*in their own defenooi o« that 
oay. 

Pompey went into the temple at. the time the saerifiee^ were 
performing, and cut to pieces 12,00Q Jews. He and many of his 
followers entered the Holy of Holies, where he viewed those 
things, which none but the priests were allowed to behold. How* 
ever, he shewed so mtich veneration for die place, that he forbore 
touching!: any thing. Judea was reduced under the consulfbip of 
^ero». the same year that Augmtos Csmt wm bom. 
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CHAP. IX. 



Fmn tkt. ^rth qfJu^tut jOatar to tU.Beginnin^qfflieJirtt Triumn 
nfiratti 

Soon after the birth of Augustut Cxmn one of the most daa- 
gerous conspiracies b^ke out that bad ever threatened Rome. At 
the head of this conspiracy was Lucius Serous Cataline, who was 
descended from a very illu8trious4Mttrician family of g^at antiquity. 
He had be^cn brought up amidst the tumuhs and disorders K)f a civil' 
WAP, and had been the instrument of the cruelties of Sylla, to whom . 
he was. de voted,. Cataline had been accused of debauching a vestal, 
lirgin, and was even suspected of murdering hir son for the love of, 
Mother woman. Destitute of eith«r morals or probity, he dis« i 
covered not the least veneration for the god^ i and, being ever dis.. 
gusted with the present, was always unhappy with respect to the • 
future. 

Though master of a lew abilities, he waabold, rash, and intre<«. 
pid, and had not even prudence enough p^roperly to conceal hia^ 
ciwn.in&rnal designs, where it was necessary he «hou]id to prevent^ 
their miscarriage. Aa extravagance is..the fi rst cause fif the viola- 
tion of all laws, so Cataline/having contracted vast debts, and be- 
ing unable to pay theni, grew desperate, and aimed at nothing less 
than the highest and moi^t lucrative emplo}'mentfl« For thi» pur.^ 
po*e, he associated himself with those young Romans, whose ex« 
cesses in the freedom of wine, women, and gaming, had ruined 
their fortunes, iCnd rendered them the contempt ofererj discern^ 
ing person in the city. 

"(hese abandoned wretchet ibrmed a horrid .eonspiracy te mu»« 
oer the consuls, and put to deatl) the greatest part of the seaatorsr 
£ven the day waa fixeife which waats have given birth to the moet 
uifamoua attempt that ever happened in the commonweidtb, since 
the foundation of Rome. At the signal g^ven by Cataline, they 
were to rush upon the consuU and murder them ; but, bei^ to«. 
uasty in his signal, it was not obeyed ( and thuktho. massacre 'waa 
put off till another time. ^ 

Several women, of the gveateat fSamiliea in Rome, who were no 
^8s remarkable for their libertinism than their beauty, engaged it> 
tbiB plot out of complaisance to their lovera. Among these, wai 
the famous Sempronia^ whc^was as. bold as she was beautiftil ; she 
^4s a perfect mistress of both the Greek and Latin tongues, snd 
could sing and <}ance to more advantage than became a virtuous 
vroman ; nor was she wanting in any of those charms, which are 
capable of lighting up a passion. The only use she made of them» . 
was to pass away her days in riot and excess ; and she had been . 
accused of being accessory to more Ihan one murder. 

This conspiracy was daily strengdiened by all the young people 
in %Qme,wbo9 haying been rocked in .the oradte of lus^urjr, and^en? 
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emted by a continual succession of pleasures ; sucb as had ruined' 
^exnselves by excesses, andUwere no-longer able to support their ex^ 
travag-ancies ; the arobiti<£s, who aspired to the highest posts of 
the state; and others, who had revenge, which they wanted- to 
gratify on sofne superior i all these* actuated by different passion's, 
embarked in the cause of Cataline, who made them the largest 
promises, and at the same time exhorted them to employ their in- 
terest to procure his being elected consul. No time could better 
S\iit the conspirators, as Pompey was then eng^ed in a war in the 
-£aat, and Italy had no army to prcrtect it. 

Cicero* how«^err who was then constd, found rowans to bribe 
Fulvia, a lady of an illostriour family, which she dishOnoiired by 
her criminal amours with one of the chief of the conspiratoi^. 
From this woman^ Ctcero got such ifkfbrmation, as enabled him to 
counteract aU Catriine's projects, ^oon after* Cicero accused 
Cataline, while he was pres irthi the senate, ofhislmpious'desigrr; 
but he endeavoured to quit himself of the cliarge. Finding be 
could not brings the senators to hb way of thinking, and- being cal' 
led by them an enemy and a parricide, he cried* in a furious tone 
of voice, " Since snares lare cvw^ where %xd for me, and those, to 
whom I am odious, exasperatir me beytmd measore^ I will ndt 
perish sitigly, but involve my'enemksin my ruin/' 

Cataline* having spoken these words, flew out of the senate- 
htouse, and sending for the chief conspirators, he told them wbat 
liad passed. Then, exhorting them to murder the consul, he \r^ 
Rome the next night, accompanied 1>y three hundred of bis com* 
panions, and went and joiA'ed'Manlius.' H^ caused lictors, vitb 
fasces and axes, to walk biftibre him, as though he had really been 
ft magistrate. Upon the^liewa of this insurrection, the senate or* 
dered Antonius, the consiul, to march the legfions against the rebel*) 
ftnd Cicero to look after tl^ care alid pieace of the city; 

Soon afterwards, Lenttdus, Cethegus^ G«biniitti Und two Tnor^i 
who were principalt^in the conspiracy, were arrested,* convicted, 
and conveyed to <^erent,prisons. The contest in the senate was 
long and warm, what kind'of punishment should be inftictedon 
them. It was, however, at last resolved, that thev should be ptft 
to~ death ; and-Ckero, Mpon- the bare, sentence of the senate, and 
without submitting the matter to the people* as was usual, ordered 
them to be executed^in^th^ d^ei«iit prisons^ in wtiich they were 
confined. These ex^otttions kt once crushed the plot, and orti- 
turned aH the designs of the consfurators; who^ad that night re- 
solved to rescue them-froift^heir cimfiiieiBent, that ^ley mtghtin* 
niedtately join CataKne. 

News^i«gbfoi^httoCatalkieVe«mi» of the lsiifee'e^cuticn» 
gr^eat numbers of ms soldiers abandoned himi in the night ; bat 
Cataline was no ways disconcerted or disheartened at this ; for he 
was determined either to ruin the commonwealth, or perish in the 
attempt. He thereupon raised new forces, filled the cohorts with 
tbcmi and soon completed the legions, which were all inflamed 
with, the same passion for Uood and slaughter* and the destructiea 
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of their native coontry. By the good managenent of the e«Dst>l, 
Cataline at last Ibuii4 himself surrounded by the enemy, and tiiat 
his retreat was cut ofTi he therefore resolved to hazard a ba|$le« 
though he was considerably inferior in number. 

Petreitts, who had served thicty ^earain the field, and 'from a 
private soldier had been made a general, commanded for the re- 
public, in the room of tiie consul, who wa& suddenly takea ill. He 
engaged Cataline with the greatest bravery, and the battle was 
sustained on both sides with the utmost intrepidity. Petreius was 
at last victOBous, and the rebels were alL put to the sword ; but 
Catalioe, wRD could not bear the thoughts of surviving the ruin of 
hisparty, lushed into that part of the battle, where death was 
making the g^atest havock, and there fell a victim to his own fol- 
ly and iniquity. He was afterwards found among the dead and 
manned bodies of the rebels, which, lay in heaps. On his pale 
aad lifeless &ce was still pictured the flighty .ferocity of hi8.sotul9 
which even death could not extinguish. / 

In the year 69^, Pompey returned to Rome, having spent five 
years in his e3q)edition, and>acquiccdthe greatest glory, by military 
exploits. As soon as he.^reached th^ borders of Italy, he sent back 
his army, that he mighty ju>t give either tilie senate or the people 
room to 8i)spect him oi any ambitious views on the commonwealth ; 
by which means he obtained the hsu^ojgm of a triumph with univet* 
«al approbation- 

This triumph lasted two days^ and therein iwere. exhibited the 
Bames of fifteen conquered kingdoms, eight hundred cities^ &c. 
Among the captives were the king of Judea, and the wives and 
children of several other kings. Innumerable trophies wene:like- 
wise exposed, and among tl«em a.«tati^te.of^ikarnace8, ef soUd siU 
ver ; a]9D chai^oj^ of tl^isame, metal, . tables of gold, and thirty* 
three pea^cTGLWoa of inestimable value. To complete .the gran* 
deur of the show, .Pompeyfs car was. drawn J>y .elephants. It ap- 
peared from Pompey's accounts, that ^heJiad improved the revenue 
qf the republic to the yaWe of l^Q^OQO talenU, beudes the very 
itfgte soma he had distributed jumong the meanest., of his troops. 
. After thisy Pompey was seldom seen in. public ; And, whenever 
he came out of his hoiise, he was attended with ^uch a number of 
his 4epefidants,i that one would have t«iken him rathe? icHr an Eaat- 
em emperor«.^iai a Rofloaivcitizen ; Jiut, as Rome was a«fi*ee«city, 
every thinjj^ disguatefl them which had |he i4>pearance of rc^alty^ 
and this disgust was hinted to Pompey, who, having, so^nany years 
been accustomed to command armies, could not persuade hims^f 
to appear as a common citizen. H^ cnanne^a and conduct in al* 
mostevery other. respect, were puce aiid j^uUied, and he was 
talked of as remarkable for his^tempi^rance. No one accused hiie 
of avarice, and, in the dignities he aspired to, power ^ was not 99 
fliuch his pursuit, a^ the splendour, with which they were surround* 
ed. Vwity was his predominant passion, and this led him to seek 
those honours, which might distinguish him above all the com* 
nian^ers of those times. Moderate in every thin|^.^l|e» MHjr .OOp^ 
jpetiUoa with him in glory was insupportable. > ' ' 
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Ko wontder tkut a foiblie o^this nature made him a number of 

■^enemies amidit such a warlike people ; but» of thai number, 

Cxt^r was afterWardft the, most dangerous and implacable. The 

- one could not bear the thoug^hts of an equal* nor the otlier a fo- 

perior, and this unhappy disposition in these two great meui wm 

the source of new tobies. 

Julius Caesar was esteemed the handsomest man in those times, 
and was skilled in all kind of exercises ; he wa» indefatigable, 
brave, and generous to excess, but withal ambitious. Nature, 
which seemed to have fi>rmed him for the goveniiment|[f mankind, 
had given him such an air of empire, it$ added dignity to his de- 
portment, wl^ch was softened by a^Bweet and engaging carriage. 
The insinuating and inducible thunder of hts eloquence resulted 
more from the gracefulness of his person than the strength of bis 
arguments ; and^he began by insinuating himself into the hearts of 
the people, as the surestmeansof obtaining those hohoiirsto «^liich 
he aspired. 

Cznur, thoagh lorn onlv -« private cttiseny-had, firon bis youth, 
formed ar design of one day raising himself to that power, which 
might enable him to give law« to the commonwealth' i nor was he 
•at least intimidated when he reflected on tire danger of so great an 
attempt. Martus and Sylla Were uppermost in his thoughts^ sad 
their example taught him, that there was nothing, which bravery 
and resolution could not conquer. Happily for him, he was<pra« 
'deat^ «ven in these immoderate designs, aiid watted patiendy tiU 
propier oppiortonities ofl^red themselves. 

In the seventeenth yeat of his aj^ he wa» made bigh^priest of 
Jupiter ; «mU after having dar^iecl hm airtm into Asia, at his return 
\ west to Rhodes, to complete Ills studiea under Apoilonins' Melo. 
From thenee he returned to Rome, where he was created military 
tribune, and a little after, quttslor. Itr this capacity he wasr sent in- 
to Spain, in oMler to visit the assemblies, and administer justice. 
. As be passed thrdUghrCadii;, he visited the temple of Hertuks, anif 
Sedng there the picture of Alexander theCrreat, he wepC on re«. 
Electing, that be bad done no gforlous act«0A| at an age in whish 
that king had sufodtfed the wc^d. 

While CKsar was in iSpain, he employied hiA wbete time hi ex- 
tending its frontiersj'ilnd 'carried his arms into Galficia and Lnsit- 
ania, which he ^ifnade a RoAian pro^noe. He waa not, however, 
forgetful of bSs own pHvate interest t for he e^ottedf uA the gold 
and stiver he coukt g€t at intho^ province^, and, on hts return to 
Rome ; was received with the universal acel«mati6ns of the people. 

Caesar, being now returned to Rome, put up for the eonsnUte,' 
W^en be' lavished the weaUK be had amassed in Spain, in getting 
' new creatures, to whom his house wa» open at all ti#fs, and froi^ 
w4iom he concealed nothing but his heart. 'He found, howeveryth'af 
the i^feciioneof the peoplei»ittgly would not be sufficient for hispur- 
l>ese',,and he concluded it would be impossible for him ever^ to ar- 
Hve at sovereign authority, unless he obtained theeommand'of the 
armies, imrI oeuld procure a great rnmiber of frtende^ and ev«n a 
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paityin the jeilAte. The assemMy was then diyuled between Pom- 
pey and Crassosi who were competitors fbrt^e government. 

Caesar now reaoired, aa the only probable means he had at pre- 
sent (jfarrmng at power, to endeavour to reconcile Pompey and 
«Crassttf , and unite himself with them. He succeeded in his design, 
and these three men now agreed, that nothing should be transacted 
is the r^ublic in opposition to their respectire interests, or with* 
oat their approbation ; and thtathey confirmed with the mdst tot- 
emn ostbs. 

In this manner was formed the first grand triumvirate, whi^ to* 
tally subverted both the consular and^ popular state, the whole 
power being now vested in the hands of the three greatest men in 
Home, as to valour,, authority and riches. Thus fell the liberty of 
Rome, owing to venality and corruption, after having made such 
an illustrious figure Ibr so many ages. It is no wonder, tharit was 
soon after plimged into the greatest miseries, as it was impossible 
the triumviri should long agree together. It is true, they hsud sworn 
to support each other's interest ; but oaths are only the foot-stool of 
ambition, which they trample on the moment it can assist them to 
climb higher. 

This triumvipate was formed about fifty-eight years before the 
birth of oar Saviour, and in the year of Rome 694, at which time 
the Roman dominions were almost unlimited, containing all Italy* 
the greatest part of GalUcia, all Spain, Africa, Greece, and lUyri. 
cnra ; all the kingdoms of Asia Minor, with Syria, Jodxa, Arme* 
nia, Media, and Mesopotamia. So igre at was the grandeur of Rome 
at thirtime, that it was at once the dread and admiration of the 
»tole world ? her lands were fertile, her generals invincible, and 
her revenues inexhaustible { her inhabitanu were innumerable^ 
and she was beci»me the favourite seat of the muses and the po- 
^e arts. But, alas ! she was distempered by feuds, jealousies, 
Mid factions, and it was easy to foresee, that the union of these 
three jreat men could not be of long duration, and that the bmak- 
uig of that knot was big with the most disasterous eventa. 
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from tix Commencement ^tke Triumfoirate to the O^ar ^McrnKfTQ^, 

KOME becam^^ now a prey to the ambition of Caesar, Pompey, 
and Crassus, bv whose authority all employments in the common- 
wealth vere arbitrarily filled up just as they pleased. Crassua 
was insatiable in, the purstdt of riches, having no other, idol than 
gold ; Ponnpey lived in ease and indolence, contented with the 
Dare name of greatness and power ; while Cxsar was indefatiga* 
tie in strengthening his own party, and lessening that of the other 
two ; but this be did with so n^uch art aa to give neither of them 
^nabrage. 

L 
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Cxsarand Bibulus being- now elected consuls, the formef c<m' 
i^rmed all Porapey's acts, according to aft agreement between 
^em. >^e now ket about lurtfuUy sowing a division between Pom.- 
pey and the senate, and the senate and the people, and preferred 
a law, for dividing certain lands in Campania among 20,000 of the 
jpoorer citizens, who had three children or more. This proposal 
gave high satisfaction to theplebians, and Cxsarhad it drawn up 
in such plausible and jv^st terms, as Mi but Httle room for contro- 
verting it. The senate, however, opposed it strongly, but Pompcy 
and Crassus both approved it ; and the former being a$ked hii 
opinion by the senate, declared, that shmild any man oppose it with 
jhis drawn sword, he would not only unsbeath his own, but take up 
% shield also. The law, however^ passed, and Pompey, by his last 
speech, rendered himself completely odious to the senate. 

From this period, Cxsar troubled the senate very little ; and his 
colleague, Bibulus, was driven out of the forum by the populacei 
who broke his fasces, and wounded hislictors, after which he 
dared not to appear any more in public. In the mean time Cxsar 
managed every thing, and disposed matters just as he pleased. 
The government of Syria was afterwards given to Crassus, which 
he had requested, in hopes of a6quiring additional riches ; and 
Spain was allotted to Pompey, which he governed by bis lieuten- 
ants, not being able to persuade himself to abandon the pleasures 
of Rome. Thus these three men divided the world among them, 
jks though it had been their natural inheritance. 

Catb in vain exclaimed against tliis prostitution of the common- 
wealth ; whom Caesar found means tO' put under an arrest, nor 
were l.ucu,Uu« Vind Cicero much better treated. ' The abilities of 
Cicero had oflTended Cxsar, who was now bent on his ruin ; and, 
for this purpose, he even condescended to associate himself with 
Clodius, Cicero's mortal enemy, and got him elected one of the 
tribunes, though he had, but a short time before, been accused 
of c#'minal conversation with Cesar's wife- 

In consequence of this, Caerq was soon afterwards accused be- 
fore the people of having illegally put to death L^ntuUus, Cethc- 
gus, and the rest of the conspirators, contrary to law. Cicero, now 
seeing the danger to which he was exposed, forgot hinnself sofar, 
as to dress himself meanly, and, letting his beard and hair grow, 
went about the city iiyiploring the protectionbf the great meli ; but, 
at last, finding himself deserted, he found he must either take up 
arms or quit Rome ; which last Cato, and the rest of his friends, 
advised him to. He accordingly left the city in the night time, 
and went/ to Sicily. Clodius ^then banished hiiPt by the votes of 
tfie people, 400 miles from Italy, dejoioUshed aU his houses, and 
disposed of his goou< by public sale. 

After sixteen months banishment Cicero was recalled, when all 
the cities through which he passed, paid himisuch singular hon- 
ours, as in some measure to represent a continual triumph ; and, 
when he approached Roipe, the Vquites, and aU th« people, -went 
out t» congratulate him On hid return. 
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Cxi&rnow chose the government of Gaul, that beingf an Obrec% 
which would afford him an oppostonity of displaying' his valour 
and militaiy skill, hoping, at the same time, to enrich himself with 
Ibe plunder of that country. His first battle, about the year of 
Rome 69$, was with the Helvetians- or Swiss, whose army consist- 
ed of upwards of 300,000 men, whom he entirely defeated, leav- 
ings them hardly 100,000. In this battle their wives and children 
foaght witlx the greatest obstinacy, tiU tbey were ail entirely de- 
molished. I 

He aflerwArd» entered' Germany, where he carried every thing 
before him ; and, in the foUotving year, turned his arms against 
the Beiges, who inhabited a part of Gaul, and was considered as 
the most formidable people in those parts. Their army cbnsisteft 
of near 300,000 men, when he attacked them, and obtained a com«- 
plete victory. Hp then turned his arms against the N^rvii, who 
attacking his troops unexpectedly, broke Kis cavalry^, and suv- 
rofthding two of , his legions, kiUed his officers, and would have cut 
them all to pieces, had noi Cxsar come to^ their assistance. The 
Ner^ii, however, were all of them at last demolished. The fam« 
of Caesar's military exploits being every where spread, many na- 
tions sent ambassadors, and submitted themselves to him. 

In the year of Rome 698, Cxsar took up* his head quarter? afr 
Laura in Italy, wh«^e a multitude of people went to pay him their 
respects, and among them near 400 senators, praetors, and procon- 
suls. The same year Pompey and Crassus were chosen consuls^ 
more by the force of arms than any other meansj who continued 
Ciesar five years longer in the government of Gaul 

The next year, having made some conquests in Germany, he re- 
turned to Gaul, and resolved to cross into Britain^ which was se 
veiy ha2UU>doss an enterprize, that none but psesar would have at- 
tempted it. Of all the difficulties, that of a pretence for his in* 
tended invasion was the least., . Caesar embarked witli two legions, 
and coming to Dover cliffs, as is generally imagined, he saw^them^ 
covered with troops. He stayed there some hours, till he wa« 
joined by the other ships, and then sailed two leag<les farther^ 
whither the Britons followed him with their chariots and«cavalry. 
Afier moving towanls the coast, as the Romans delayed to plunge 
into the water, their vessels not being able to get near enough the 
shore, the standard-bearer of the tenth legioa leaped in, and cried 
out aloud, ** Follow me , fellow soldiers, unless you will suffer the 
Roman eagle to fall into the hands of the enemy." Animated with 
this singular mark of courage, the soldiers followed him^ and blood 
and slaughter ensued 

The Britons instantly attacked the Romans, and fought in the 
water with so much resolution, that, in all probability-, the latter 
must have been repulsed, had not Caesar taken care to supply tbem^ 
from time to lime, with fresh recruits* The Britons, overcome bv 
pumbers, were at last obliged to g^ve way, and the Romans so well 
improved this advantage, that (hey at last put them to flight. Be- 
ing, now terrified at the Ronum valour, they sued fbr peace,, which. 
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Caesar panted tkem. A favourable opportunit^r afterwards hap- 
'pening, ths Britons again tooS: to arms ; but, being a second ihae 
defeated, were once more reduced to sue for peace. 

During this intenral, the senate being informed of what Csesar 
had done in Britain, gave orders few a solemn festival to be held in 
honour of him, which M&a to continue twenty days. All tliis 
mighty parade was granted him for an action, which wss of'little 
consequence to the commonwealth^ but occasioned the slaughter 
of some thousands of men. Thus Cxsar^ and even the Roman 
senate, thougl^t nothing of sacrificing the lives of mortals to their 
faUe ambition, and the vain love of momentary glory. 

In the year of Rome 700, Caesar resolved on a second expedi- 
tion to Britain, and accordingly made ail the preparations necessa- 
ry for that expedition. He landed without opposition ; and, though 
tile Britons were successful in some attacks, they were entirely 
defeated at lastt 

If we take a critical review of &xsar, we shall find, that the 
commonwealth had never given birth to a more able commander i 
though it must be owned, at the same time, that his unbounded 
ambition, and his insatiable thirst after riches, which he courted 
^r the sake of corrupting thofse who might oppose his designs, 
aullied the ^ory of all his conquests. Venality prevailed in the 
eamp, and he plundered even the temples of ^e gods, nor spared 
^fae fillies bf the Romans. Cato, and the rest of the senators, 
wished to bring him to an account, but the magnificence of liis 
conquests, the blindness of the people, and the senators he had 
bribed, overturned every attempt of this nature. So far from pun- 
ishing him for his crimes, sacrifices were offered to the. gods for 
his sacrile^ous actions, and his vices were considered as virtues. 
" Pompey now began to see his mistake, and resolved, if possible, 
to ruin Caesar, whose elevation he considered himself as the sole 
cause of. He had already a great ascendency over the senate ; 
and, in order to ingratiate himself with the people, he built a 
magnificent theatre, in which plays and other spectacles were ex- 
hibited. As it was in Rome, so it is now with almost every other 
•tate : the great sometimes condescend to shew the vulgar a fa- 
vour, with no. other view, than that they may assist them in tlieir 
ambitious designs, which, When obtained, prove the ruin of 
those that were the cause of it. Those in power use tyranny and 
oppression ; those who want to obtain it, flattery and deceit. 

In the mean time, Crassus being on his march plundered ti)e 
temple of Jerusalem often thousand talents ; and, on every occa- 
sion, shewed himself more avaricious than heroic. He was care- 
less of taking any advantage of the enemy, who at last engaged 
him, and obtained a complete victory. In this engagement his son 
lost his life, and he himself, being afterwards betrayed, was killed 
also. The Parthians, in this battle, killed 20,000 Romans, and 
took 13,000 prisoners. The person who killed Crassus cut off his 
^head and, his right hand,, and carried tnem to the Parthian king, 
Who ordered melted gold to be poured dawn his throat, upbraiding 
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him with thes^ word* : " Glut thyself now with that jfold, with 
which in thy life-time thou wast never to be satisfied !»* One of 
the principals of the triumvirate being thus no more, it was easy 
to foresee that a violent struggle would ensue between the other 
tf^o, who, for some time past^ had broke off all professieas of 
friendship. 

To such a heig^ht was corruption now got in Rome* that employ- 
ments were sold in the most public manner ; nor were the chiefs 
of the different factions less -cautious in taking bribes ; and, where 
they could not carry their point by the number of votes, never' 
failed to call in force and violence. In fact^ no office was now ob* 
tained till it had been contested with the sword, and the blood of 
some citizen shed on the occasion. In one of these scenes of con- 
fusion, Clodius was murdered by Milo, and the body was exposed 
all bloody to the people, who thereupon broke all the seats of the 
magistrates^ n^de a funeral pile of them, and set it on fire» when 
itU the magnificent buildings; in which the* magistrates used to ' 
assemble, were, with the body of Clodius, reduced to ashes. So 
many, people were afterwards-murdered thatit became dangerous 
to walk the city unannedt 

Hereupon Bompey was elected dictator^ and had great authority 
given himi which increased his number of friends in the senate s 
nor 4id those of Cxsar decrease, who, by means of bribes^ and 
the fame ef his heroic actions, found his party vpry powerful in 
Rome. Csesar having fiaished the war in Gaul^ which had been 
the most dangerous*, tliough the most glorious, he had ever under- 
taken, be sue a fbr tlfe consul&hip, and desired to have the time of 
his government prolonged* , 

In the mean tin>e matters' seenred' to run- against Cesar in> 
the senate f but, as he was informed of every thing that was- 
transacting in Rome,^ he concerted his- measures accordingly « 
Gssar, exasperated at the little respect paid htm by the senate, 
immediately passed the Alps at the head of his^ third4egion, an^ 
halted at Ravenna, .from whence be wrote to the Senate. His leti 
ter concluded with, " If I have not justice immediately done me, 
I will march. to Rome/' These last words filled the assembly 
with horror, and Cxsar was commanded to resign his army, on 
pain of being declared an ei^my to his- country* 'Phis decree of 
the senate was- as -a declaration of' war^ and both parties bad im- 
mediately recourse to arms. Mark Anthony, the tribune , Cui^ 
no and Cassius,. in the habits of slaves^ quitted the city, and went^ 
over to Caesar. \ 

^ Cxsar immediately retired secretly from Haveniia,«and''went and' 
joined his army, which was then near the -Rubicon; He there 
found about 5000 foot and 3004)orse,- and with these inconsidera- 
ble forces he began the civil war. He halted some time on the- 
banks of the Rubicon, reflecting on the miseries and calamities ^ 
inseparable from intestine wars : "If I. do not cross this river,"* 
said he toMmself, "I am ruined; and should I pass it, whait 
nultitudes shi^ 2 ruin^!" AAer ruminating some time, and the^ 
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animotity of bii enemief pneseating itself to hUk mind, be fkoR^ 
xnto the river^ and cried out, ** Let ue go whither the omens of 
the gods, and |he injustice of our eneflsies> call m : the dye is 
cast !'• 

The army having crossed the Rubicon^ Caeaar tore bts robe m 
the presence of the tribunes of the people* and implored the pro- 
tection of his soldieirs, when thev all cried cHit, with loud acclama- 
tions, that they were i«ady to die in the service of tlieir genenL 
He then marched with aU possible expedition, and took Arimi- 
Aum, which dl/ffiised tenror all over Italy. The senate met seven! 
timest but ao great was the consternation, that they could come 
to no eonclnsionr Pompey, having no troops, nor any place to 
which he could retire, was under some uneasiness ; and the sen* 
aite> and Cato in partAC«]dar, reproached him for having thus suf- 
lered hamseUT to be seduced by the artifices of Cesar. 

Pompey resolved to move the seat of war to Appulia, ietaw^, 
should he oblige tiie people to take up arms, they raig^t turn tbofo 
^ arms against hira. At Apulia were two legions, which Cxssr bad 
resigned to him ; and, having endeavoured, in an oration, to per- 
suade the senators to follow him, several of them, with the cor- 
auls, left Rome In the night, and accompanied Pompey, btog de- 
termined to share with him his fbrtitne. 
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Fwm the year of Mome 706j to the J)eatA of ytdiut Ctutr. 

About this time, Cscsar made himself master of Piceiium j and' 
having obtained some other advantages, before he set outfiwr Spsin, 
in orcter to drive Pompey's veterans- from- thence, he marched fint 
to Rome, to- settle some- kind of government there. Having taken 
3000 pounds weight of gold out of the treasury^ he left Rome, say* 
ing, that he was going to attack an army without a general,, and that 
.tten he would go and combat a general without any army. 

After several skirmi^heaand battles on bath sides, the armies of 
Aifnpey and C^csar^ met on the plains of Vharsalia. In these armies 
vasthe flower of the Roman legions, whose brax^ry was to'deter* 
iMne the fate of that mighty empire. The animosity and auction 
of their chiefs, who were fired with the hopes of riches.aod giory thst 
must necessarily follow the conquest of the day, made every one 
•onciude, that a genenal battle was unavoidable. Pompey, having 
twice the Dumber of soldiers to what Cxsar had, thought himself 
flure of victory : and his soldiers even quarrelled amoi^ themselvea 
•bout the shikre of ^under. 

Cssar emplo;fed hw time in 4i different manner : he exerted hia 
atmoBt skill to improve his soldiers, and inspire them with vigour 
«d adAvitf .. ttarii^ tkat Pompcy's aimy was drawa up ia mtf 
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MiMt^iEktUAdhtMiTOopB, with an air of the highest satisfaction, 
that the long^owished-for tnoment was arrivedy in v^ich it was in their 
power to gain immortal honour. Having thus spoken, he advanced 
with his troops towards the field of battle. Pompey^was^very much- 
distttrbed by ill omens, hut, nevertheless, exhorted' his 'soldiers to 
behave courageously. As tiie armies approached,- the two genef als- 
eode frooi rank to rank to animate their soldiers. The signal was 
liheng^iN»i for battle, and the contest on both sides was long and' 
bloody, and seemed for some time equat Pompey's cavaliy 
eharged with great vigour, dnd obliged the enemy to give ground. 
Cxsar instantfy advanced with his reserved eofps> and, atUcking: 
the faces of the enemy with their pikes, these knights were soon- 
broken, and thrown into disorder- Caesar pursued the advantage 
with so much vigour, that they were at last overpowered. The 
ittxUiaries began the flight, though Pompey's- right wing main- 
tained their ground with great bravery. At this instant, C«sar 
ordering his men to ery aloud, ** Kill the foreigners, but save the 
Romans," the letter tl^ew down their arms sol received quarter. 
Meantime a dreadful slaughter was made of the foreigners^ who 
were flying witti the utmos^precipitfition 

Aftetthe battle Pompey did not act consistent with that char- 
acter he had hitherto borne ; but, mounting a horse^ went to La* 
tm^ and from. thence to the sea- shore, "nie rich furniture, and' 
other things which were lound in Pocipey^s camp, were a con- 
Tiiwing proof bow much luxury had prevailed there. There fell: 
in this memorable battle 15,000^ and 24,000^ surrendered prisot 
aers, 

Pompey, lately that great and. powerful commander, was noi«fc 
obliged, with a few friends only, to retreat to a fisherman's bark, 
from whence he got on board another vessel, and made all possible- 
8mL His misfortunes had now so completely conquered l^mi, 
that he forgot to make use of those advantages he still had at sea, 
^ing master of a powerful and victorious- fleet. Pompey fled to 
the island of Lesbos, where he had before sent Cornelia, his^ 
wife, and Sextus, his youngeft son, whom he took with him from 
Lesbos to Cyprus, and from tnence came to £gypt. 

Pompey had been a great friend to Auletes, the father^ of the 
foun^ Egyptian king, and it was chiefly through the influence of 
this lUeatrious. Roman, that he was restored to his kingdom : he 
therefor^ expected to be assisted andreceived with equal kindnesa 
bytheaon. Pompey^onhis .drawing near to land, sent messen- 
gers to Ptolemy, to require his protection, and aid him in his pre- 
sent distress The king was then only thirteen years of age, and 
therefore consulted- his ministers what answer to return. At last, 
afler various opinions, it was thought most expedient to dispatch 
kim. Achillas, with Septimas, a Roman commander, were sent to- 
execute the horrid deed. 

They went to take Pompey on board a small boat, under pre* 
tence that rreat vessels could not approach the shore without 
ttuchc^fficiuty. The troops were drawn up on the sea*side» »& 
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with a design te honour Pompey, with Ptolemy %t their heti^ 
Pompey embraced CorneUa, (alas, UtUe did he think for the Ujt 
time !) and entered the boat, where he was shamefully murdered, 
in the sight of his wife and the young king. The murderers cut 
off his head, and threw his- body on the sand, where it had no other 
fiineral than what one of his freedmen gave it, with- the assistance 
of an old Roman, who was there, by accident. Thus unwortiuly 
cndedithe life of Poropey the Great, in the fifty-ninth year of his 
age» t 

Cornelia had seen Pompey massacred before her eyes ; and it is 
easier to imagine the oondition of a woAan in the height of gnet 
from so tragical a scene than to describe it. The Roman ships 
made off to sea with all imaginable speed. CorneUa and Sexto* 
escaped first to Tyre, and from thence into Africa } . but roost of 
. the other ships were taken by the Egyptian galleys, i^nd all on 
board them cruelly put to the sword, amon^ whom was Lucin* 
Lentulus, the late consul, who, obstinately rejecting all the propoj 
sals that had been made by Cxsar, was the author of this fatal 
war. 

In the mean time, Caesar madd all possible haste to arrive m 
Sgypt, where he suspected Pompey had retired, and wasnn hopes 
of finding him alive. Ue came to Alexandria with two legions and 
800 horse. In these legions were not above 3200 men ;. but Cacsaf 
confided so much in the fame of his exploits, that he thought ev- 
ery place would entertain him with safety. On his arrival at Aler 
andria he was informed of Pompey's death, and soon after on his 
entering the place, he was presented with his head. At the sight 
of it. he wept,, and turned his face from it with abhorrence, as 
from an ungrateful spectacle, and ordered it to be buried iQ^ 
proper place with all honourable solemnities.* 

As Cxsar was going out of his ship, he hearda clamour of the 
soldiers, which the king had left to guard the city, and saw a 
concourse of people gathered about him, because the fasces were 
carried before him» which made the populace cry out, that it dimin* 
ished the authority, of their king, '^is tumult was- soon quelled ; 
but others happened every day, in ^ich many soldiers were slain. 
Cxsar therefore sent for some other legplons out of Asia, as he was 
obliged to continue at Alexandria, on account of the Etesian winds 
then blowing from. the north, which prevented his sailing from 
thence. 

In the meantime., he employed himself in calling in the deht 
due to him from Auletesi and^inhearing.and determining .the con- 
* troversy between Ptolemy and Cleopatra^ Auletes had engaged 
the interest of Caisar by a bribe of XO.OOO talents, part of which 
was unpaid, and now exacted by Cxsar with rigour. The case of 
Cleopatra and Auletes being at this time to be argued before Cxsar, 
advocates were appointed on both sides to plei^ the cause* 

Cleopatra, hearing that Cxsar was unboundedly fond of women 
laid a plot to attach h^m first to her person, and then to her causes 
tbr she was- a woman who made nothing of prostituting her per»o« 
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to anj on«, eitJier tbroug^ passion or interest. She desired Caesar 
to permit her to come in person, thiA she might plead her own 
cause before him. This being* easily granted, she was privately 
conveyed into thte eity by her own servant, who carried her on his 
back, tied up in her beading, to Caesar's apartmeat in the citadel, 
where he'threw down his hurdeti, untied it, up started the lady, 
with tiie best airs she could put on, Caesar was pleased with her 
stratagem, and smitten with her beauty, which had all the effect 
she wished for. He lay with her that night, %nd afterwards had bf 
her a son, who was named Caesarian. 

The next morning Caesar sent for Ptolemy, and pressed him to 
receive his silver again upon her own terms i at which the young 
ltin§^ was ao much enraged, that he run out^Df the palace into the 
street, tore the diadem from his head and complained to the peo- 
ple that he was betrayed. In a moment the whole city was in jiu 
uproar, and the populace came on tumultuously to assist their 
king, whose person was seized by the Romana, which quelled the 
Egyptians, who were assured by Caesar, that they wou£d b^ fuQy 
^tisfied with the judgment he should pass. 

The next day Csesar summoned an assembly of the people, be-. 
fore whom he brought out Ptolemy and Cleopatra : and, after 
having^ caused Che will of the late king to be read, he decreed 
that they should reigh jointly in £gypt, according to the tenor of 
that will; aind farther, fliat Ptolemy, the younger son, and Arsino^ 
the younger daughter, shonld reign in Cypmn, This contented 
the whole assembly, except Photintiis, who dreaded the resent- 
ment of Cleopatra, and not only created new discontents -among^ 
the pQpple, but also prevailed with Achillas to bring his army 
from Pelusium to Alexandria, to drive Caesar out of it. Achillas 
had 20,000 good troops, and thought to overcome Caesar imme-^ 
diately : but this great Roman posted hi» little army so judicious- 
ht that he eastty sustained the assault Achillas then marched 
a^inst the port, with an intention to seize the fleet, and shut up* 
Caesar 6y sea ; but he alsofrustraded this attempt, by burning the 
Egyptian fleet> which consisted •f 50 gallies^and 22 large ships. He 
then took possession of the tower of Pharos, which he garrisoned, 
'■^nA by this means prjcserfed his communication by sea, without 
which he had been effectually ruined. Caesar also n>rtified himself 
in the -Strongest tjiiarter of the city, from whence Arsinoe escape^ 
to Achillas; and such, -he says, ^was the beginning of the Alex- 
andrian war, at which j>lace he concludes his Commentaries. 

Some of the ships, when on fire, drove to the shore, and com- 
niunioated their flames to' the adjoining houses; and, spreading 
into that q,uarter of the city caHed Bruchium, consumed the no- 
We library there, which had been the collection of several ages, 
and then contained four hundred thousand volumes. Such was. 
the loss^the sons of literature sustained by the ravages of war. 

Cxsar sent for succours to all the adjacent parts, while the eu- 
nuch Ganyraedes put Achillas to death, and succeded him in the 
command of the EgypUan army, as also the administEatioaof alk 
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ether aiFairs. - He contrived many stratagtms to dittrets Cxsir 
duHng* this war ; and, in particular he found means to spoil all ta« 
:&esh vater in his quarter, and waii very near destroying him by that 
means, there being no other fr^sh water in Alexandria but that of 
the Nile» which wav kept in vaulted reservoirs in every houser 
supplied from the river by a canal, which communication he stop- 
ped, and turned the sea-water into the reservoira: but Caesar sunk 
wells so deep that he found springs which supplied him with fresh 
Vf^ttT again. 

Cxsar afterwards defeated Ganymedes in three naval engage- 
ments, and was joined by a legion sent by Calvininus, while a consid- 
erable army was assembling for him inSyria andCiUcia,underMitbri« 
dates of Pergamus, who entered Egypt, and took Peluthim \a 
storm. In tl^ second sea-fight, Caesar had like to have perished. 
By attempting to take the town in the island of Pharos, and the 
mole leading to it ;. he was repulsed with the loss of about eight-hun- 
dred men,, and had like to have been lost himself in the rout; for, 
finding the ship in vbieh he endeavoured to escape ready to sink, 
by reaiion of the number of those who had crowded into it, be 
fbrew himself into the sea, and with difficulty got off by swimming 
to another of his ships in the port i while he l^us made his es- 
eape, he carried some valuable papers, which he had about him, 
in one hand and »wara with the other, whereby ke saved both 
them and himself. 

C xsar was persuaded to send king Ptolemy to the E gyptian annyr 
in compliance with their desire, and on a promise of peace: but 
when they found that they had their king at their head, they push- 
cd on the war with greater vigour than before. Mithridates ad- 
vanced with bis army, and defeated a body of Egyptians, who de- 
fended the banks of the Nile. Ptolemy then advanced with his 
whole army to- oppose the tictors, and Caesar marclied to support 
them. A decisive battle ensued, in which Caesar obtained a com' 
plete victory. Ptolemy endeavoured to escape in a boat, which 
sunk, and he was drowned in the Nile. CaeSar then returned to 
Alexandria, and all Egypt submitted to the coi^queror.. 

Caesar gave tlie crown of Egypt to Cleopatra, in conjunction 
with Ptotemy, ,her younger brother, who wasonly eleven years of 
age. The passion which Cxsar had conceived for that princess, 
was probably the sole cause of his embarking in so dangerous a 
war ;,and his affection for her kept 'him much longer in Egypt than 
his.iraairs required. He passed whole nights in feasting with her, 
and even intended to marry her ; but, afker continuing some months 
in Egypt, he was obliged to quit it, to oppose Pharnaces, son of the 
great Mithridates. Pharnaces being conqjuered, and endeavour- 
ing to break into Bosphocus, was repulsed and slain by i^sander, 
who had revolted from liim. Thus deservedly fill a man, so rebel- 
Kous to his father, and ungrateful to his friends. 

After this, he set out for Rome with the utmost diligence, having 

\ settled his affairs in these parta, as wpU as time would permit. No 

sooner had he arrived in Italy, than XJicero, and many others oi 
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fowpefM pstty, met him, and congratulated him oA his return 
Caesar received them in the Idndest manner, which paved the waf 
for making every thing quiet in the commonirealth. 

In the year of Rome 708, the time of Caesar's dictatorship being 
expired, he was elected consul with jBmilius Lepidus. However, 
ke WOT leblig^d to quit Rome ; Scipio, Cato, and Juba, king df 
Numidia^ having raised forces in Africa, where Caesar landed, and 
totally defeated them. Juba would have retired with Petreius to 
Zama, which was the strongest city in his dominions, but the in- 
habitants refused him admittance, and gave his treasures to Caesar. 
Juba resolutely determined not to survive this misfortune, and 
agreeing with Petreius that they should kill each other, the latter 
fell dead on the spot ; but Juba having received only a slight 
wound, was obliged ^b ask the assistance of a slave to dispatch him . 

As to Cato, he returned to Utica, and there established a kind of 
•enate, inrhich consisted of three-hundred Romans.- He at first 
intended to stand a siege ; but finding the inhabitants were not to 
be relied on, he changed his resolution, and advised his friends 
either to escape by sea, or submit to the mercy of Caesar. He em- 
braced them with uncommon'tendemess, and discoursed on moral 
lubjects, of which this was the theme : ** The virtuous are only 
happy and free, and the wicked are ever wretched and slaves.'* 

His sons, suspecting he had some design on himself, it supper 
took hils sword from him, Vhich he did not then miss. He after* 
wards threw himself on his bed, and read Plato's Dialogue on the 
Immortidity of the Soul ; then missing his sword, which not being 
brought him so soon as he expected, he fell into a violent passion 
At last, his ^ends, bringing it to him, implored him not to lay vio- 
lent hands on himself, but to continue among them, as their only 
genius, guardian, and protector. On receiving his sword, he felt 
%e point of it, and said, " I am now my own master.'** He then 
read again« and afterwards fell into ft sound sleep. At day-break 
he awoke, when he stabbed himself; but not doing it effectually, 
he staggered, and threw down a table, the noise of whkh brought 
in his slaves, his friends, and his sons, who found him weltering in 
his gore. His physician replaced his bowels, and sewed up the 
wound ; but CatO, afterwards coming to himself, tore open the 
wound, wndt rushed out of life with fury, rage, and indignation, 
which finished Caesar's wae-in Africa. 

Whether the manner in which this great republican put a per- 
iod to his lifb was justifiable, or not, has ever since been a matter 
of much dispute, i must own, that he did not herein act conform- 
ably to his own system of philosophy ; and, if we try him by the 
laws of Christianity, he will still appear more culpable. Life is but 
a short summer's campaign, in which we have* many battles to 
^ght, many breaches to mount, many strong fortresses to storm. 
The prudent general, however unfoitunate he may have been for a 
long time, experience teaches us, often proves at last successful. 
and gives us a convincing proof, that it is cowardice to despair; 
tkottgit, in aU kiiiMii appe^^aoce, every thing setms tost. I van. 
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Iiowever,- for aSowing^ C«to some Iftvoursble circvsntUAees : we 
must consider the n§t ia which he lived, and the barbarity of those 
timeSi in which suicide waa not forbidden by either reli^on or 
laws. Shall Cato become the sport and mockery of those people 
to whom he once ra^e laws ? Shall he live to see hia coanti^, once 
the seat of sweet uberty and freedom, beceme the den of tyranny 
and oppression ; her lawa subverted, venality and corruption carry* 
ing every thing before them, and that once fair and stately city, 
Rome,' the mistress of the world, now, through faction and party, 
precipitating into a pile of ruins ! 

Cxsar hereupon returned to Rome, and triumphed four times in 
one month : first for Gaul : then for Egypt, iti which Arsinoe was 
loaded with chains $ his third triumph was for Pontus, and king 
Phamaces ; and his last for Africa, in which the younger Juba was 
exposed. H^~then began to settle the commonwealth, enacted 
new laws, and committed judicial matters to the senators and 
knights only. With the assistance of some of the ablest astronomers 
be reformed the calendar, reguls^ed the year according to the 
course of the sun, allotting to each year 365 days, and added one 
day more to every fourth year, which*wa8 caUed the BUtcxtile^ or 
Leap Year. 

The last war in which Caesar was engaged about the year of 
Rome 709, and which had like to have proved fatal to him, w«s 
against Pompey's two sons, who had a powerful army ifl Spain. A 
decisive battle was fought in the plains of Munda, in which Cxsar 
was more melancholy than nsual, and, perhaps, reflected on the in- 
stability of terrestrial affairs. He began to distrust so long a series 
of prosperity ; and,, seeing himself arrived to the sanae height of 
glory to which Pompey"^ had once attained, he was fearful of ex- 
periencing the same fate. He now saw, what he believed could 
have never come to pass, his %'eteran soldiers, after fourteen years 
service in the field, gave ground, and would have fled, had not 
shame prevented them^ Ca^aar, in his distraction and despair, leap* 
ed from his horse, and ran to them with the utmost fury. He 
' stopped t^ fugitives, reanimated them, and flying from rank to 
rank, was every where in an infant. Victory was i^ew wrested 
from the enem^y» which fortune seemed to have given them, and 
9000 of them were killed on the spot. x^'Sr had been exposed to 
so much danger in tliis battte,' as occasioned bin frequently to 
say» that, on other occasiofts he had fought lor glory, but at Munda 
o save his life. 

After this be returned to Rome, apd had the honour of a tri- 
umph ; but he did not meet with the same universal acclamatioos 
as formerly. The name of Pompey was still dear to the Ro- 
mans, and they grieved to see his whole family thus almeat extir- 
pate4. Extraordinary honours were, however, heaped on Cxsar, 
and Rome seemed to have nothing lef^ but the shadow of lH>erty. 
He was allowed to assist at all games in a gilded chair, and a 
golden crown on his head ; ^ which crown and chair, afler his deaths 
was decreed ta 4|e exhibited at all pi^E^ sporlif to perpetuate his 
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•«Hnfiai3r# TM* bammn wert limbed od him }^ Ibe mmAc only 
to render him ixUouft to iftie pec^le, and t]iereby bring about hk 
nun. His eDemies detested his ambitkin, and the ino«t zealous 
wpubtieans rtaohed to die, rathe? vthan be ^e-vitneSBes to tho^ 
totai niin of theie Ubertiea. ^ , 

Upwards of sixty senators entered into a contptcacy to destroy 
Cassf, Bmtlts and Cassias \>tmg at the head of tliis combinatiom 
Brutus was the sokUl&r and scholar ; hut he never drew his sword 
with|iny other design than to sccve his country, nor read with any 
ether purpose than to subdue his passions. In all his actions, ho 
strictly adhered to justice and honour, and sU he said, as well as , 
ftU he did ,ieeioed to flow from a public and unbiassed spirit. Every 
Bin in the-commonwealth, who loved hirosel£^ loved Brutus» 

Though Brutus was the avoiwed enemy of abscdute power, yet hm 
eoidd not prevail on himself to hate the usurper, who had indulged 
himj^ so mamy oecasions. ttt was 'the love of his country, the 
strongest of aU human tie9,and that only which could prevail on him 
to join the conspiracy; nor had'Cassius less'obligatioub toCaesar than 
Brutus, having in battle received fpom^at conqueror life and quar« 
ter. Cassias however^ engaged in this conBj[>irac^, not out of any 
love to his country, hot to sajtiate his ui^ust revenge. 

The conspirators carried on their plot with all imaginable caution 
and secrecy ; and, the better to juatify theis desigp^, deferred^it 
till the ides of March, on which day 'Caesar was to be declared 
king. A famous augur told Csesar that great dangers threatened 
him on the ides of March : and these writers who would add hoiv 
ror to the description of this day, tell us, '* that- the^orld bore h 
gloom and heavy presage of <?acsar?s fate ; that wild beasts came 
into the most freanented -parts of-the city, apparitions in the streets, 
ilhimlnations in the skies, "and that inauspioious saoriiicM damped 
the hearts of «H men, except the assassins, who, with an incredi- 
ble Serenity 6f mind, ^Aited the approachin^Qppertunity of snori' 
^ciagthc usurper.** 

Cxsar^s wife, having had frightful and ominous dreams the pre^ 
deeding nigtit, persivaded him not to go abroad that day ; but De- 
cimu8 Brutus, one ©f the conspirators,- calling on him in the mom* 
ing, and laughing at those siUy omens, took him by tMe hand, and 
led htm but of his house. As Ctesar was going into the senate- 
house, he wet the augur,' who had forewarned him of the danger 
of that day : " Theid'i^s of March are come," said Caesar. '« True, 
(replied the augur) but they are not yet past.** 

Scarce had Cxsar taken his seat, but all the assassins pressed ft* 
hout«him and sued for favours which they knew would not be grant- 
ed. The sign was given : immediately, onejy oppressed with the 
greatness ofthe attempt, made art irresolute pass at him. CaSM? 
Bien rushed upon Casca and heat him to the ground ? but, while 
they Were struggling, another of th** onspirators came behindl 
him, and plunf;''?d his dagger in Ins bosom : at the same time, 
Cassius wounded him in the face, and Brutus in the thigh Till 
this time he had TftadeA;vepy-*igor»oi resistsiiee^ hut now mmir' 
M 
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more, and, sMbniittifi^ to the strokes of a penofi, wim owedts iiitft 
ll^s Iife^he only uttered tbese words, V And thou too, my son, Bru- 
tus !** Caesar used to call htm by this tender name, supposipg hira 
to be his illegitimate soni»y an ititngue with Servilia. Growing^ 
now faint with the loss of blood, he reeled to Pompey's statue, 
where, covering his faee with his robe, and drawing his skirts to 
his knees, ^at he might fall decently, he sunk down and expired, * 
having received twenty ^hree wounds. 

Cxsar had long before been advised by his friends to be more 
cautious of the security of his person^ and not to walk, as was his 
common practice, among the people, without arms, or any one to 
defend him ; but to these admonitions he always replied^ '* He that 
lives in fear of death, every moment feels its ^tortures ; I will die 
kut once.'* A*t last, thus feH, in the fifty-sixth year of his age, the 
conqueror of the Gauls, of Pompey, and the senate, the master of 
this Roman republic and the world, who died without uttering the 
least complaint, or shef^ing any mark of grief or weakness* 
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Wrom thg jyiath ef Julius Catar to the JSnd of the Co^monvtealth. 

After the murder of Caesar, every thing was in a sUte ef as- 
•rcbyaad confusion. Had. the conspirators properly considered* 
they might have easily/ foreseen^ ^at the death of Cssar would 
not put an end to the invasion of their liberties ; but that it would 
g^ve rise 40 fresh civil commotions, and endanger the ruin of the 
commonwealth. It was natural to suppose^ that, as the' unlimited 
power of Cssar had been the envy of the g^eat men, as soon as he 
\ras taken olF, many would be candidates to succeed him^ as pre* 
sently will evidently appear. 

Anthony and JUepidus resolved to revenge Cvsar's murder. An- 
thony, the next day read Caesar's will to the people, in which Octa- 
vius was appointeid his successor s and» in case he died without 
issue, Decimus Brutus, one of the principal conspirators, was to 
succeed him i larg^ kgacies were iik$\tfise given tQ the people, 
who were hereupon ^o charmed with Cssar^s goodness and so en«> 
ra^ed against his assassins, that they found themselves obliged for 
the present to quit the city in order to preserve their lives. - 

: In the mean time, Octaviu4» Cxsar's heir, arrived at Rome. He 
resolved to revenge CJafcsar's murder^ and to supp<jrt his own pre* 
tensions, though at the hazard of his life. He landed first at 3run- 
dusium, where the soldiers resorted to him in crowds, and, over- 
joyed to see so near a relation of their former g^aeral-, gave up the 
town to him, and hereupon he assumed the name of Caesar, by 
which name we shall hereafter call him. He then-marched boldjy 
feiwds Aome« attended oaly by a l&w dqmefitics : hut ww joined 
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is Mi wsjr by flU his father's friends; his freecLmen aad tibe vetenn 
soldiers, on whom Cxsftr had bestowed lands in Italy. Money was 
brought him from all quarters* and at his coming near the capitol* 
he was met by the gpreatest part of the magistrates, the officers, and 
people. 

- Long» and alternately successful, were the disputes between 
Cesar and Anthony, which last aimed at nothing less than the de- 
struction of the former, that he might thereby arrive^ at sovereign 
power. Cxaar was sensible of this, and took idl possible care to 
avoid the snarea Uid for him: ;. sometimes- they would feign a friend-^ 
ship for each other, though the rankest hatred subsisted between 
them. 

In the yearof Rome 711, Anthony, by virtue of the orders of the 
people, though contrary to those of the senate, took up6n him thm 
government of Gallia Cisalpina ; and, aiier winning most of^ the 
cities of that province, actually besieged D. Brutus in Modena. 
This so exasperated the senate, that he was soon after declared an 
enemy to the commonwealth, and immediately sent Ciesar to the 
relief of Brutus. Thus the dictator *s adopted son was seen march- 
kig, under his enemies* standards, to succour one of his father's 
assassins ; but the destgiv of Cssar wae not sa much to relieve 
Brutus, as to ruin Anthony. 

A general battle being fought nea^p Moden«, Anthony was therer 
defeated, afler a great slaughter. He then fled to Gallia Tran* 
^alpina, where Lepidas, Plancus, and Asinius PoQio, were at the 
head of a considerable body of forces, hoping they would assist himi> 
Caesar after this victory, Rnding himself only the tool of the senate, 
resolved on accommodating UMitters with Anthony, and managed 
things so well,, that lie not only got himself elected consul; but oblig- 
ed the senate solemnly to* renounce all the decrees that had been 
enacted against Anthony, Dolabella, and others-; andKkewise to 
condemn Brutus^ Cassius, and their several accomplices. 

Decimus afterwards endeavouring, with at few attendants to pMS 
through Gaul, was taken and betrayed at A^iilcia by Sequanus, 
governor of that country, who sent his head to Anthony. Muc^ 
about the same time, Trebonius^ another of the conspirators was 
taken, and, after being put to gnevous torments, his head was 
struck off, and kicked about in a most contemptuous manner by the 
soldiers. 

IXlfferencefr being at Iftst accommodated between Cxsar. ami 
Anthony, it was agreed, they, in conjunction with Lepidus, should 
invest Uiemselves with llie supreme authority during five years, 
under the name of Triumviri. It was also agreed that Anthony 
should have all Gaul, except Narbonne, which Lepidus was to have 
witli Spain ;. whilst Caesar was to possess Africa, Sicily and Sardi- 
nla, with the other islands, and that Italy, and the Eastern pro« 
vinces, should continue for a tinde in common. In this manner did 
three men again divide the empire of the world ; but of these^ two 
vere too great long to be satisfied with a division ofpowet^ . 



They fuitihar «m«d, to their eternal infMny, to ^ifik^fSt^^- 
•nemies« on whtc» occasion Ciee^o caused the greatest j»)nti9« 
versy« Anthony was his implacaU^ enemyi and would come to ne- 
£rm aoeommodaition^ till his destruction wa^determtiTed. LefH- 
dus^ who was little better than a tool) consented to this. Caesar« 
on account of hts former fViendahip, would have sparttd his life ;. 
Iittt, at last, he igiiomimoasly conlented to his death* They prO- 
aerjbed 300 senators, and upwarda^of 2000 knights, so that Home 
. was now in a^ most horrilble situation^ nothing* being' heard but erics- 
and lamentations lin every partof it» and murders went every wheit 
^committed by the soldiera. 

The triumviri carried their inhumanity to such lengths, sfrto- 
Iflve up to one another their nearest relations. Lepirdus sacri^ced 
Sis brother Paulus to his colleaguea } Mark Anthony abandoned tt> 
^lesar his uncle I^ueiua ; and Catsar gave up to Anthony, Cicero, to 
whom he was bound by the atrictest obligations. Cicero, v^hileoo 
Ikis flight, seeing ruffians coming towards him, ordered hts litter 
(^ be set down, and quietly submitted his neck to Pinnp'bnius Lens, 
«rhom> he before l>ad saved from condemnation, l^his wretch ci^ 
eflfhis hands and his hesd, and carried them bo Anthony, who is- 
•ulled over them. Some authors. tell us, that it was his custom to 
have the heads of those, whom, he had proscribed, brought upoa 
Ills table, and that he there used to teed hia eyes a- long time with 
this cruel spectacle. Fulvia, his wife, says Dion, spit upon Cicero's 
kead, and laying it in her lap, pulled out the tongue, and piefc^ 
it several times with her bodkin. The head and hands, being af- 
tarwards, by order of the cruel Anthony, fixed upon the rostrum, 
the people were struck with horror, to see the remains of a man,. 
whose unequalled eloquence^had so often taiimif^ed in that very 
place. Thus fell, about the sixty-fburth year of his age, the great> 
' est orator the world ever produced. 

About the year of Rome 712, a decisive battle was fought, ih> 
', which Anthony commanded on one side, and Marcus Brutus and 
'.Cassius on the otlier. Victory declared for Anthony ; on which 
Cassius by his own order, was killed by his servant^ and Brutus fell 
upon his aword, and expired. Such waa the end of Brutus and 
Cassius, who,, as. some relate, died by the same weapons with 
/ which they had stabbed Cxsar. The triunwiri, by this victory, cSi- 
tabllshed their empire on the ruins of the commonwealth, its liber- 
ties being buried in the plains of Pharsalia, with BratiSis and Cassius, 
the last Roman repuUicans. 

Cxsar then returned to Italy, and Anthony, ai^er visiting Athens, 
where he was present at theconferences of the philosophers, crossed 
into Asia with aM his troops, to establisIT the authority of the trium- 
virate. Cleopatra, queen of Egypt, (who had poisoned her younger 
brother, that she might reign uone) met him at Tarsus in Citicia, 
which proved his destruction : for her beauty, wit, and art, inflamed 
him almost, to madness, and extinguished aU his military ardour. 

Cleopatra was then twenty-five years of age, when the graces of 
her peraon were nio^e poweiful ihaa the magnificence of her dresA 
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the brilliancy of her eqaipajc, on entering the riref Sydnns, will 
hardly aclmrt of a description. The poop of her ship flamed witk 
gold, the sails were of purple silk, and the oars inlaid with silver. 
A pavilion of cloth of gold was raised .upon the deck, under which 
appeared the qneen robed like Vehas, and surrounded with the 
most beantlftd virgins of her court, of whom some represented the 
Nereids, and others the Grace& InsttMl of trumpets wev^ heard 
flutes, hautboys, harps, and such other musical instraments, warb- 
ling the softest airs, to which the oars kept time, and rendered the 
harmony enchanting. Perftimes were' burnt on the deck, which 
spread their odours to a great distance on the rivcr^ whose shores 
were eoveced with an infinite number of people» crying out, thdl 
Venus, was coming to make Bacchus a visit mr Uie go^ of Asift. 

Great fe^ts were every day made between Anthony and Cleopa- 
tra ; and it was at thia time, that Arsinoe, Cleopatra's sister, was» at 
the request of that cruel queen, put to death. It was also, at one 
of these feasts^ that Cleopatfft bad tweof the finest pearls inf her 
ears that were ever seen, each of which being valued at about 
SO^OOOpound^ sterling. She melted o;ie of these pearls in vinegar 
and swaUowed it* She would have done the same by the other but 
was prevented. This other pearl was- a^rwaids consecrated 
to Venils by Augustus, who carried it from Alexandria to Rome. 

Cleopatra accompanied Anthony as fhr as Tyre, and he followed 
her to Alexandria, where they spent the whole winter in a meat 
scandalous excess Cf£ luxury and effeminacy. Anthony afterwards 
returned to Rome» and married Octavia, the sister of Cstsar, and ^ 
widow of Marcelln» ; but he still retained bis fiondness for Cleope- 
tra, and met her at Lueeeomein Phcenicia, from whence he return- 
ed with her to Egypt, where be indulged his inordinate passion for 
this lascivious woman to the highest excess of voluptuousness. He 
gave her Phoenicia, the lower. Syrian and Cyprus, with great part 
of Ciliaia, Judea, and Arabia. He also made her a present of 
the librariea of Pergamus, in^ which- were above 200,000 volumes^ 
and she placed them in a new library, which she built where the 
former Meed, Slie had a taste for poKte learning and sciences* 
and understood several languages. She omitted no kind ef arts to 
keep Anthony in her chains, and he entered Alexandria in triumph 
dragging at his chariot wheels, the king of Armenia, laden with 
goiden- chains, and presented him in that condition to Cleopatra, 
who was pleased to see a captive king at her feet At one of their 
banqiiets, when Anthony wa» intoxicated with wine^ she presumed 
to ask him to- give her the Roman empir^^ which he was not 
ashamed to promise her. 

In the mean time> and about the year of Rome 711, Caesar hav- 
ing triumphed over all the republicans, thought it time to bresk 
with his coUeagnes. He wanted to reign singly^ and was there* 
fore determined, if possible, to rid himself of them. He easily re* 
moved Le{»do9, w1k> being little esteemed by his soldiers, wis 
abandoned by them in the midst of his camp, which Cxsar became 
master of by hi3 attlol conduct wd Hcret negoclatioBs. Lepi4[«i 
M 2 



was 9Steewn69 r6d«eed t6 suek kh abj^etstaU, » to become ei«ir 
the pity (^ hie enemies. 

Cleopetra had two sons hj Anthony, one of whom waft called 
Alexander* and the other Ptolemy. He heaped a (»rofusion of bon- 
«irft on these yonng princes, and. celebrated the coronation of their 
mother with the uunost ma|^6beeiiee. Matters bein^ . c«rried to 
idAa pitch by Anthony, he mre great dttf^t to the Romaiis, and 
particularly to Oetavia, hir wife : she set out to meet Anthony 
with Caesar's consent, wko gare it tvith ho other riew, but that An- 
fho0y*s pas^on for Cleop«tr« might inducts him to act dishonours^ 
Uy by Octavia, and thereby increasing the indignation of the Ro- 
mans against Anthony, he should havt a ^buttmble pretence for 
drawing his aword agsinst htm. \ * ^ 

£yery thing aocceoded to C«»ar*8 wishes < for Ottavia reeeited' 
% letter from Anthony, in which the was ord<?t^d to eonine no &r 
ther than Athens, and accordingly she there stepped/ Cleopalrsi- 
who "rery much dreaded the charms and Tbtuei of Oettavia, efti* 
ployed all her artifice to prevent Anihony'a giving her m^tkn^ 
She assumed an mr of meUndhofy, and would frequehtiy let ftU a> 
tear bn his approach, whtohafae wmild wipe away iMmecHHtfeely, af* 
fecting to tsonoeal her weakness and gi&ef; This had- its desired 
effect; for he it laet ordered Octavia to return to Heme. On her 
return, she took the greatest care ofherfamiiy andbehawd inBKh 
a manner as procured her immortal honour.. She Ulred her huf* 
band in spite of his ili<u8uage, aifd could not bear to think, thlat bii 
vn^^nerous treatment of her should again kindle tiie flalnesof t. 
«ivil war. How oppeirite was the charkctet of Octaviik - to th«t el 
Cleopatra : how amiable does the former appear ef^en amidst re* 
peated insults ! and how contemptible the latter attiidist the pMrade 
d( msfimiEcence ! 

Anuionynowsuilered himself to bepeifsuadied tirc&rorce Octavia- 
and declare war ag^nst Csesar, both which he accdrdisgly didi 
Me then assembled his forces at Samo^, where he and Clecipstra 
fived as luxuriously as they had done in Egypt. Hefe sei^rsl king' ' 
had orders to send arms, proyisions^ and soldittTs ; > and iO^ei^ 
to send musicians, dancers, and buffoons ; to thafcfreq«ently when- 
. a ship was thought to come loade<l with roiUtary storaa, ikJf^rorcd 
le be only scenes, players*, and ma^i^s. 

Anthony's temper, howerer, began at last to be much souredi- 
and he even suspected, that Cleopatra had designs on his lifo^ *^ 
would never eat of aay tiling till she had first tasted it Cieopatsa» 
perceiving his suspicion,* poisoned the tops of the flowers with* 
which she and Anthony, according to the custom of those titoc»» 
were crowned with at tUeir-meals; Anthony being enflamed with 
fnne, Cleopatra propose d^ drinking, their flowers j on which he in- 
stantly broke off the tops of them with hifr flngersi and,;thiowing 
them in a goblet of wine, was- going to drink them, when Ckop** 
trn stopped him, saying, " I am the person whom you sAsOeot of 
ilesignin^ to poison you ; but now judge, wivether I shoola want 
•ppcMttihities' to dispatch yoa, were you beooba txtcmmt^^'^ 



tr I ooiilii lire witloiit you %** iktn ordered a prisoser to be^mngfat^ 
in who bad been sentenced to <ile, afae oblig-ed him to drink off tke 
fiquor> whc^ he expired immfrdtately. Tbis- rivetted Anthony V» 
fetters beyond all hopes of ahaktnf tbeai off, 

Citsar h|4 bow got hift forces, together ; .for Anthcmy, beings hnV 
in \mn^ fkndeffetninaey with Cleopatra,'had giren him tame t6 re- 
eruit, who might ^hervme hare been totally ruined; had Antlioi^ 
crnne upon him before he was prepared.. AnthoiwVlieet' consisted' 
of 500 large shipft} on beard which was an army of 300^000 foot and ' 
22,000 horse. Caesar had only 250 sbips^ 80,000 foot, 9ttd 12,090' 
horse. Anthony was^ advised by his-ablest officers not lo engs^ 
by sea ; bnt Cleopatra advising> the contrary, they "came to4 gen* 
eral engagenent near the city of Actlum in E|Hras, in sight of ' 
both armies. Victory was for some time doubtful, till the retreat of 
Ckaptitrtk, whO' filed with the whole Egyptian squadron, and waa^ 
precipitMely followed by Aiflhony, deckred erery tlunff lost i for 
Anlhimy's armj iinmedlately sobmitted'to Caesar. 

Aathony and CieopaU^ escaped to Alexandria, where she piit 
l&any great peeraons to d^th,.f]sarin^^ lUnee the defeat the had met 
vifb, they- mtigpht take op 'arms against her. To avoid falling into 
I the hands of Csssar, she formed the very extraordinary deMgn of ' 
having hkr ships, in the Meditemmeah, oarried into the Red Sea. 
Ver&e isthmus of seventy Wiles « btlt^ this she was prevented ' 
' by the Arabians^ who burnt them t^ Anthony; finding himself de- 
I <erted hy idl bis followersi for some time secinded himeeif fhym< 
I company in his house, 'Which he called Timonium, wheve he pre- 
tendod to act the part of Timon the man-hater; but he soon re^ 
' tuned to the am^trf' Cleopatra^ and with iiet revelled &way the^ 
ie]aaiader:of his life. I 

They agreed to send ambassadors to Cxsar to sue for peace ;: 
^nd Anthony submitted to the meanness of demanding life of hitit^ 
ttpon the sharoeful conditions of passing it at Athens as a private^ 
! pefson, if Caesair wo«dd iu(sare £gypt to Cleopatra and her chil- 
: dfcn. The queen, however, was so treacherons as to gif« privattp 
inrden to her atmheassadors to mention her only in the treaty. Cac- 
•ar weuldfiotadaMt Anthony's-ambassadors to an auid^neej. btK lie ' 
^ve a favourable Inception to those of the qiiien, he being pal^ 
■ticularly desirous of «eoin*ing her person to adom hi? triumph, and- 
her treasures to enable him to pay the dM>ts he h^ad contracted, tis • 
defray^ elpenaes of the wari 

The ambassadors provingimisueoess^i!, Anthony endeavottfed t^^ 
eitingitish in himself the sense of his present misfortunes, and t1)e 
•Hprehensaonof thotfe that threatened him,foy abandoning himself' 
to ieasting and volupUtoiisness; 'Cleopatra and he regaled them- 
a^^s adternstely, and emuiously contended to exceed each other' 
»n the incredible magnificence pf their banquets. Cleopatra, hbW' • 
«vcr;foressw what migfet-happeo,, and collected all sorts ofpoison' 
to tcy which of them occasioned death with the least pain. Slie 
wadetlie experiment of their virtue* and strength upon condemned 
Q«inniHd%.1;^etebf • fhi^ f^iund, ^t the Btr(»gest poisons caueed^ 
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.^adi theto6n«st, but with gre&t torment; ftnd that Chose whldl 
are gentle brought an easy but slow death. She tried the bitingt 
<^ venomous creatures, and caused varioas kinds of serpents to be 
applied to difierent persons. She every day made these experi- 
aents, and discovered, at length, that the asp was the only ono 
that caused neither torture nor convulsions, and which, throwinr 
the person bit into an immediate heaviness and stupefaction, attend- 
ed with aslight sweating^upon the face, and a numbness of all the 
organs of sense, gentry extinguished lite ; so that- those, in that 
cc^ndition, were angry when any one awakened them, or endeay 
oured to make them rise, like people exceedingly sleepy. This 
-was the poison she fixed upon ; but applied herself with extraor- 
dinary solicitude in caressing Anthony, to dispel his suspicions and 
complaints. 

Caesar, being Itilly sensible that it was of the highest importance 
to l|im not to'leave his victory unfinished, invested Pelusium, and 
summoned the governor to open the gates, Seleucus, who com- 
manded there for Cleopatra, had received secret orders upon that 
head, and surrendered the place without waiting for a sieg^e. Such 
Wius the wickedness of this queen, in whom the most odious vices 
were complicated ; she absolutely renounced aU modesty, had a 
violent propensity to fraud, injustice and cruelty ; and, what if 
worse than all, was a most detestable hypoerite. While the ru- 
mour of this treason spread in the city> Cleopatra ordered her I 
most precious nioveables to be earned to a place of security. Ad« 
joining the temple of Isisrshe had caused tombs and haUs to be 
erected, superb as- well foF* their beauty and magnificence as their 
lofliness and extent. Hither she removed all her jewels^ gold, 
silver, ebony, ivory, and a large quantity of perfumes- and aromat^ 
ic wood, as -if she intended to raise Jk funeral pile, upon which she 
would consume herself with her treasures^ C xsar was afiirmed on 
being informed- of this, and daily dispatched messengers to her, 
giving her the greatest hopes of the most kind and generous treat- 
ment ; while he advanced towards- the city with hasty mafehes. 

Upon Caesar's arrival there, he encamped near the Hipporome 
and was in hopes of soon making himself master of the city, by 
means of the intelligence he had held with Cleopatra, on which 
he relied no less thanon lus^armv. Anthony, being ignorant of 
her intrigues^ prepared for an obstinate defence. Me oade a vig- 
orous sally, and returned victorious into tfee city, which was the 
last effort of his expirmg genius-: for, after this exploit, his for- 
titude and sense of glory forsook him, or were no more of sen'ice 
to him. Instead of pursuing his victory,and keeping a watcbfiil eye 
over Cleopatra^ who betrayed him, he flew to her in his armour, 
and threw himself at her feet. The palace echoed with acclama- 
tions, a» though the siege had been raised, and Anthony and Cleo- 
patra spent that day and part of the nightTin the nrost abandoned folly- 

Antliony now resolved lo mi^e the last attempt both by sea and 
land, with-a fixed resolution to conquer or die. He ordered his 
aueadaat» to fiU him out wiae p(tentif\%, sari^* ** Thi» »»y ^» 



1ier)U|M>tli4 las^wnrifce pm^ wSi be jMt. W da mft ••' JfcrtO^dWow 
you jnay chaage yiwur mattter, when .1, stretched oil the grouivj, 
skhW be no more," On th«: approach of day, Antit^otoy dxrew up his . 
forces on some rising ground out "of the city, and from thence* be- 
held his galleys, which were rowiHy'Dijt of the ^rt, and going to* 
attack those~of Caerai* ; but how shall I express hia astonishment 
vlien he beheld his admiral, delivering up his fleet to his enemy ! 
At the same time, his cavalry, seeing this, deserted him and went 
over to Cssar, woen hia infantry was obliged to submit. Unhappy 
Anthony, in vain do. yon fly to the palace to seek Cleopatra, thiit 
you may murder her for her per^dy^ for she is not there— the igno- 
minious wretch is retired ! . _' . / 

CDeopatra had secured hearseif froia his fui;y among the tombt^ 
which quarter was foctifiied triih good waits,- 9nd the g&te« were 
shut. She caused Anthony to be told, that she bad destroyed '- 
herself, and chose lier own sepulchre amon^ those of her sncef> 
tors. Struck with. the idea of her desth, he passed immediate^ 
from the excess of rage to the mos^ violent transports of grief,, 
and tlioaght only of {(Slowing her to the grave. Jlaving taken this. 
resoludoB,. he shut himself up in h^s apartment ^ith a freed-maa^ 
whom he had-caused to take off his armour, and commatvded hint 
to plunge his- dagger into his bosom ; but his servant, fiiU of a-ftefr>- 
tion, respiect, and fidelity fwr his master, stabbed himself wit1i it,. 
and fell &ad at his feet. Anthony, lookiugupon this action as «n< 
exami^ for him to follow^ thrust his sword iiMx> his body, and fell 
upon the floor in a torrent of his bloody which he raihgied with; 
that of his faithful servant 

At that moment an officer came to let him know that Gleopatvai 
wiis alive. He no sooner beard her name pronounced, than he 
opened his dying eyes, suffered his wounds to be dressed, and 
caused himself ro be canned to thefoit, where she had shut her- 
self up. Cleopatra would not permit the gates t6 be opened to 
^ive himentra^e, for feat- of some sarprize ; bat she 'appeared 
' at the lofty wu)d»w, from whence she tlirew down chains and 
cards. Antheny was made fast to these, and' Cleopatra, assisted 
by two women, who were the only personsahe had brought with 
her into the tombs^ drew him ufx. Never was there a more mov- 
ing sight. Anthony* all bathed in his blood; with death painted 
in his face,, was dragged up in the air, turning his dying eyes, an4 
extending hislseble hands, to Glfeopatra, us if to conjure her to 
receive bis- kst breath I Whilte she, with her features distorted, 
and her arms. strained, pulled the cord with her whole strength.. 
When she had dl^avrn hkn up to her> aftd placed him on a bed, she. 
threw her clothei upon faim« and, making the most mournfel ek- 
clamationsi cut off his hair* according 'to the superstititfn of the 
Pagans, who believed that was. a relief to those tvno died a viol^At 
death. ^ Her cries rccallinff his fainting spirits, and seeing the 
affiiction she was in, l^ie told her, with a view to comfort h?r, that 
he should die in pfcace* since Fie should expire in her arms ;. 
and that he4i4 n^t blush at hi* 4«fe»t» 9ince he hadbeea vaa^ 
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qttifthc4 by RooH^s. Ha.'rmg thus spqken» he f»XfiSve^ h^amg tie* 
in the fifty third year of his age. His' death put an end t» all the 
civil wars, and gave Cxsar an opportunity of completing his am- 
bitious designs. 

Proculeius arrived from Caesar, who coidd not refrain shedding 
tears on this melancholy occasion, which wa» aggravated by the 
bloody sword that was presented to him. This Roman had re- 
ceived particidar ordepa to seize Cteopatra, and, if possible, to 
bring her alive to Caesac. The queen refused to go wilh him, but 
permitted him to speak to her from without. Froculeios, after 
having observed the situation of the sepulchre, went and inform- 
ed Cxsar of his observations. Caesar then sent GaUus to spesk 
with her, which he did in the same manner a» Proculeius. In the 
mean time, the latter bringing a ladder, and being followed by 
two officers, got in at tiie window where Anthony had been drawn 
up, and went down to the gate, where^ Cleopatra was talking to 
Callus One of her female attendants seeing him, shrieked, and 
cried, '* Ill-fated princess, thou art taken !'' Cleopatra bad raised 
a dagger to stab, herself, when Proculeiiur, catching her in his 
ArmSf " You injure," said he, ** both* Caesar and yourself, in at« 
tempting to deprive him of so noble an "opportunity to exert his 
clemency.^ He seized her dagger, and shook her rc^s, to dis- 
coveF if any poison was concealed under them<. Caesar then sent 
a ireed-man to guard Cleopatra, .ordering him to- use her hke a 
queen, hut to prevent iter from layiiig violent ^ands on herself. 

Caesar then entered Alexandria without farther opposition, and 
gave Cleopatra fair hopes of the kindest treatment ; though bef 
xntehded only tO' pervert her, treasure to his own purposes, and 
reserve her person to grace his triumph ; but» when he had both 
in his power, he disregarded her, and ^he found she had no other 
means of avoiding the disgraee of adding to the glory, of his tri- 
umph, than by putting a. period to her liiSi Caesar went and paid 
her a visit, when she endeavoured tojKSpti^ate that young conquer- 
or^ aa she before had J^dius Csesap and Apthony t but, alas, the 
charm- was- now broken.! Caesar,, vifjth the utmost coolness, only 
advised hernot to Respond, declaring^ that he would treat her wi^ 
all possible tenderness. He gave her leave to dispose of her jew* 
els as she thought proper ^ and, after giying her the^ kindest as- 
surances, he lefther^ Caesar imagined he bad artfully overreach- 
ed Cleopatra, by inspiring her with the love of life, which he, ia 
fact, wished to prolong only for the sake of his triumph ; but 
herein he soon found hismistake. - 

Caesar had before given Cleopatra leave to bury Anthony, which 
she did with the utadost magnifioei^ce, sparing no cost in his la* 
terment- According, to the custom of Kgypt, she cauaed his body 
lo be embalmed with the most exquisite perfumes of the East, and 
placed it amo«ig the tombs of the Egyptian kings. 

Cleopatra, hearing that Caesar intended to send her and her 
ehildren away within three days, she conjured him to let her pay 
a&M Ust oblations, to the mitfi^ft of AatJbkODy« , wh^ he graaUfl 
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Sb^ iite» vkked Anthony's tomb, strewing it vkh Aom^era, and 
watering it witJi tears. She then returned to her chamber, went 
into a bath, and from thence to a tsble, where a splendid enter- 
taioment was prepared. When she rose from table she wrote a 
letter to Caesar, wherein she earnestly desired to be laid in the 
tame tomb with .Anthony 4 and, having made ail ^uit her chamber, 
except her two womeoy she shut the door, sat down upon a bed^ 
and asked for a Jbasket of iigs,. whieh a peasant hsid lately broiight. 
This supposed peasant was one of the queen's domesticks^.who 
bad ekded the vigilance of <he guards. She placed ,the basket 
by her, and a moment ator lay down, as if she had fallen asleep ; 
but that was the effect of the asp^ which was concealed among the 
Mt, and had stung her in the »rm, which she had held to it« 
The poison immediately communicated itself to the heart, and 
killed her without paisi. 

Thus died this princess, whose wit and beauty had made so 
Buch n<^' in the world, in the year of Rome 724, after having 
reigned twenty-two years from jthe death. of her father, twelve 
whereof she had passed with Anthony, and in the thirty-ninth 
year of her age. She was a woman of great parts; as well as of 
great vice and wickedness, and sp(^e several languages with the 
utmost readiness ; for, besides being well skilled in Greek and 
Latin, she eould converse with Ethiopians, Troglodites, Jews, 
Arabians, Syrians, Medes, and Persians, without an interpreter, 
and always; gave to auch as were of (these nations, as oilen as they 
bad occasi<Mi to address her, an answer in their own language. In 
her deatk ended the reign of- the Ptolemies in Egypt, after it had 
continued, £pom the death of Alexander, 294 years, 

Learn hence, my fair readers, how dangerous is the possession 
ef wit and4)eauty9 where pnidence and virfiiejane Wanting. The 
^oung lady, on whom Heaven has bestowed an uncommon share 
of natural abilities, if she neglects to improve it by the practice 
Df every social virtue, will, like thd^ wretched Cleopatra, turn those 
Kessings to punishltaents, in making her ruin the more ilubUc, and 
ier memory the more detested. Ease, pleasures, and luxuries* 
ire too apt to luU the mind into a state of imaginaiy security, 
i^hich throws virtue ofTa-ts guard, and exposes the deluded fair 
to the nio»t fatal dangers. Surrpuwded, in the bloom of life, by 
I crowd of admirers, who are ever ready to offer up the incense of 
latteiy and adulation at the shrine of beauty, they are early accu9- 
jomed. to admire ^uch declarations, and fcrm such a plan for their 
uture cnaduct, as pave the « ay to their ruin. Remember, that 
emale virtue, once lost, is never to be regained. 

Btit, to return to Caesar, on^the receipt of Cleopatra's letter, in- 
stantly dispatched a messenger to her, but he found her dead on 
i golden couch, dressed in royal robes, and looking like one asleep, 
vith one of ner maids dead at her feet, and the other expiring, 
i^aesar was very much trx)ubled at Cleopatra's death, as it robbed 
urn of the noblest ornament of his triumph, though he eould not 
Rit adoke the greftneM o(f tor coHTsge. Hcmitvedlfier.hoiif 



^to be Jkiw«4 namnititit of AntLony, agrcegtUy fto^eir ««jiic<i^ t»lttA 
w»f accordingly done with the greatest funeral po«ip. Her womea 
*»d Also a potnpous ifrtertrosnt, in fUemory of thedr fideJity, After 
•Cleopatra'* deaih^ E|f>|ltiw»s maile a Roman ,|>rownoe, attd gov- 
evned by a pralfect sent from Rome for that purpoae. 
. Caecar, having now gveafly ertlarg«d the (Homan ^mimen^j wa« 
feceiyed at 'Rosne as a oon^eror, who had put an end to tb« wi8c. 
lies and cakmitles of moat naftions. He trittrophed tbfiec da}^ 
-tuecessmly wHh eKtrawdinarv roagnificenfce i ftrsi fw Slyricum, 
.secondly for the victory at Actiumr and^wdly for the conquest of 
Egypt On thi« occasion th e temple of J anu8 was^ahut, which wM 
the third, time since the foundation of Rome, after having •tood 
•pen two hundred and five years. 

Csesay now considering himself as supreme gowmor or the i(o- 
man empire, resolved to shew all the clemency of a wise prince, 
end the art of a refined politician. Mis first care was to make the 
vidherents of Anthony his friends ; after this he gave spfendiden- 
teBtainments to tlwse'in power, and afnused'the people with show* 
gskd plays. He regulated the mahyahiises that had >ci«pt into the 
State, banished corrtiption from the senate, mid allowed^the people 
the free possession of their liberties. -Having settled eT«ry thing 
in the most excellent order, a variety of thoughts crowded on his 
wind, and he reflected for a considerable time, whether he should 
continue to rule the empire, or restore it to its former state. Sj-B* 
•nd Julius Csssar were two examples too recent to be 800(»forgot* 
ten : the former, by giving up his power, was sufFeredto die pejice- 
ably in his bed; -ipfcereasth* latter, by 'maintaining it, w^s assas- 
sinated by the hands of his best friends,' who af»pward« triumphed 
in the deed. ' 

Jl^ot being able to *3termine for hiWfieJf, 'hb .cJ^«Min*t^d iiis m 
1t)est frifends^ Agtippa and Miccenas. Agfipjia advised him to re. 
sign it; but Macenas Was of a dlflerertt opinion. *He insisted on 
H, that it would *be impossible for (he state to suMst but under i 
tnonarch, irhose .^xipson and power would be e^uwflly secure undet 
a mild and wise ailmini-ijtration. He followed theadvieeof Ms* 
cenas t and, though he offered the senate 4o resign it, he bad «• 
jntentidh 4f so doing. The senate and people, ho«*ever, ftll reftu- 
ed to accept his resignatioh : so that he had4tfee pleasure of beinf 
fwce^to Rc^pt of that which he wi shekel for. 

Caesar, in order to appear the less fond df the po^er thej 
had voted him, imwlediat^ly declare4^ that he would not accept* 
sovereign dignity for more than fiN'ft years; but'he contirtued w 
enjoy it thirty years after the expiration of that term. Ho^'cv^^ 
fond Caesar mig^t fee of power, it is 'certain 4ie employed all hu 
care in settling the empire on a happy and lasthig foundation; 
and, during the rest of his life, acted wkh so muc^ justice an* 
clemency, tha* after his death, it wassaid ofhim, that i^had bee* 
%ell he itad never been born, or n«ver died. 

The Romans were nowVrrivedlothe highest pitch of perfectioj 
T#tlij!!C#ei*,te'Uto«l*ure, iifls,^aiH^ iti^rttei:- TRerfe «outish^ 
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tt thifl time, Virgil, Horace, Ovia, Tibiiiluf» and TroperiittSy all 
inimiUble poets ; and besides -them, Livy, that immortal Roman 
, Historian. Happily, those men of genius lived in the times of 
Cesar andJMaecenas, who were the greatest encouragert of learn- 
ing tkat perhaps ever existed. 

About the year of Rome 727, the number of inhabitants are 
said to have-amounted to 4,053,000 ; nor is this much to be won- 
dered at, when it is said, that the city and suburbs of Rome were 
at this time fifty miles in compass. The provinces were then dt» 
^ded, and all public affairs settled, when the name of Augustus 
nras added to that of C«sar, as intimating something moise than 
mortal Here ended the greatest commonwealth tipon earth, and 
at the same time began the greatest monarchy, which made so 
great a figure, that, for many years it was thought to be immortal.* 
The Romans were at this time masters of almost the whole glob6. 
Never before had that naiion seen such happy days : wars 
no longer desolated mankind; but the improvement of 'arts and 
sciences rendered them humane and happy : peace and plenty 
poured forth her ^iftsin abundance ; and their monarch, the-source 
^ all these- blessings, became their idoL 

Though we have completed the plan we set out on, that of glr- 
ing^ a Roman Histo^ from the foundation of Rome to the end of 
the commonwealth, it ma;^ not, nevertheless, be improper to ab» 
serve, t&%t Augustus Cxsar died «. natural death in the eighty- 
siith year of hia age, in Athella, a town of Campania, and was 
buried attite Campus Martius at Rome. He was looked upon as 
a god; Ibr hkrdly ever was- there a man more successful in war, 
or more moderate in peace, enjoying the empire with universal 
aatisfaction. ' He was liberal to idCimd most faithful to his friends, 
vhom he nused to such great honours, that they almost equalled 
^ own elevsted sphere. 
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PREFACE 

ro rBE aisro^r of squ^h amermca. 

The Hiatory of South America, like all other bistories of newly 
discovered countries, has been so interwoven with fable, at In 
some measure to deter the youthful student from employin|^ hift 
time in the pursuit of 7V(/Kr#/ for in thait light fabulous histories 
must generally be considered. 

The Spanish Adventurers to the New World wen mostly iU 
literate men, whose principal pursuits were gold and silver^ On 
their return to their native state, their representations were guided 
by interest and vanity ; and, ashamed of having made na observa- 
tions on the rude arts, manufactures^ and genius of the people they 
had conquered, they fabricated stofies the most wild, romantic 
ind ridiculous^ to which the Spanish: writers of those days gave a 
helping hand. ^ 

The literary world is undoubted^* much, obliged to the labour, 
^nius, and attention, of Dr. Robertson^ whose extensive and polite 
connections enabled him to procure information for his History of 
America, which few other individuals could perhaps have obtained. 
We have therefore carefully consulted and followed that work, by 
the assistance of which we may venture to say, that we have now 
the pleasure of laying before our youthful Readers such an epitome 
of The HiUory of South America as may by^o means be considered 
as fabulous, but as founded on the ihost autlientic materials., and 
aathorities^ 
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SOUTH AMERICA. 

CHAF. t 

i>0 nice And complicated are the arts of navigation and thip-bnild* 
ing, that they reojuire the ingenuity and experience of many suc- 
ceeding ages, to bring them^^ to*any tolerable degree of perfection. 
The rm or canoe, whlc^ at first served to convey a savage over a. 
river, that obstructed hin^ in the chase, gave rise 'to the invention 
of constructing a. vesjiel capable of carrying a numbered* people ia 
safety to adistant coast. Many efforts were made,many experi* 
ments were tried, aiid much. labour and invention employed^ be* 
foro this.iii^portant undertaking was accompUsfaedk 

In proportion as the art of navigation increased, men became mof^ 
acquainted with each other, and a commerical intercourse com*, 
menced between remote nations. Men must have made some con- 
stderable advancements towarda civilization, before they acauired 
the idea of property, and ascertained it so perfectly, as to ae ac- 
q^ainted witLthe most simple of allcontracts, that of exchanging by 
barter one rude commodity for anotheiv However, as soon as this 
important right waa establi^ed^ and^every individual felt, that he 
had an exclusive title to possess or alienate whatever he had ac- . 
quired by his own labour or dexterity, the wants" and ingenuity of 
his nature suggested. tp him, a new method of increasing. his ac;^ 
quisitions and enjoyments, by disposing of what appeared to him« 
superfluous, in order to procure what was necessary or desirable 
in the possession of others. ' .^ . ^ 

As navigation and commerce -extended, so in course did the in^ 
tercourse of remote nations. The ambition of conq^ielst orthe ne* 
cessity of procuring new settlements, were no longer the sole 
motives of visiting distant lands.. The desire of gain became a 
new spur to activity, roused^ adve!rtuKrs> and sent them out oa 
long voyages, in the pursuit, of oountries, whose produce or wantl 
mi^t increase thatcirculation, which nourishes andg^ves vigouc 
to commerce. Trade proved a great source of discovery, it open*^ 
ed unknown seas, it penetrated into new regions, ^d oontri'' 
buted more than any other cause^ to bring men acqjiamted vith. 
K 2 • 
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fibe titnattoii, Uie nature, andcoBunaditics of the diflT^rent i€gi(0&» 
of the earth. 

The strtteture of the vessels used f^ the aacients vas very radfe 
ftfid imperfect, and their method of working them *pa the ocean was 
very defective.^ Though the property t>f ^e mag^et» h}f wluch it 
attracts iron, wu well Known to the ancients, its more important 
Mid amazing virtoe of pointing to ithe poles had Entirely escaped 
their observation. Destitute of this faithful guide, which now 
conducts l^e pilot with so much certainty in ^e unbounded ocean 
during the dartaieeswfiit|^, or frhen -the iiea^rena^ are covered 
frith (Sottds, thw.anoielHihadAo other ioethod ^te^atmg their 
course than by observing the sun and stars. Their navigation was 
consequently uncertain aad tiflMU Whef dared not even to quit 
Aghtof land, but crept along the coast, exposed to all the dangers 
and retarded by all the obstruetio^s unavoidable in holding such an 
flttkward course. An incredible length of time was requisite for 
^rforming voyages,- which are now finished in a short &|»ace. 
Sven in the mildest cUmatejs, and in the seas the least tempestuoos 
ia was only during the summer montha:thatthe ancients ventured 
•dt oftheirhamMini, the remainder of the year being lost in in- 
•ctavtty. 

' The Egyptians, soon after t^ie establishment of tlieir monarchy, 
are reported to have commenced a trade Between the Arabian 
6ul(^, orRlsdrSea, and the western coast of the great India con- 
tinent. The cfommoditiesi which they imported from the East 
were carried by femd from the Arabian Gulph to the banksof the 
Jlile. and conveyed down that river to the Mediterranean ; but the 
Ih^e soil and mild climate Of Egypt, producing all the necessaries 
and comfbrtd of lifb» the Egyptians, had no inducementa to under* 
lid:e long and hazardous voyages. 

The Phenicians possessed a spirit more favourable to commerce 
and dUpovery than the Egyptians. They had not, like the natives 
rf Egypt, any distinguishir^ peculiarity in their manners and in- 

-atitutions; they were not addicted to any singular and Unsocial 
^rm of superstition, and could mingle with other nations Arilhout 
scruple or reluctance. The territoi-y they possessed waa neither 
large nor fertile, and commer<ce was the only source from which 

, they could derive opulence orpoiR^er. The trade, therefoi^, car* 
*i^d on by the Phenicians of Sidon and Tyre was more extensive 
and enterprising than that of any state in the' ancient wbrld. In 
qiany of the places to iVhlch they resorted* thie^y planted colonies, 
and communicated to the rude ii^abitdhts some knowledge of theSr 
arts and improvements. ' ' 

The Jews, encour.iged by tlie- riches they saw the Pheiucian» 
acquiring from como'ierce seemed desirous to endeavour to partake 
•fit. Solomon fittec* outileets, which under the duection of Phe- 
^ician pilots, sailed from the Red Sea to Tarshish and 0)^ir ; but 
the singular institution of the Jews, the observance Of which was- 
enjoined by their Divine tlegislator, with an intention of preservinj; 
Aem a separate people, oainfected by idolati;3^, prcytnted1h«ir 
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behigf mRaberedamotig the mtSom, "wbich contribotfedto improve 
iuiTin6on> or to make any material ortisefal discoveriesi 

Tbt Caithaginians cauglit ttie spirit of commerce from the Phe* 
mciaxn andjewa* The commonwealUi of Carthare applied to 
trade and ti^val affairrvith the greatest saccessv They extended^ 
theirnavigation chiefly towards the. west and norths and visited not 
only sfi- the coasts of Spaing bvt those of G«id, and penetrated at* 
last into Britain. They made cdhsiderable progress by land, ititO' 
the iifterior provinces' of Africa^ traded with some of them, and 8ub«» 
jected 'others- to their empn%. Tbey sailed along the western » 
coast of t^at great continent, almost to the tn^ick of Cancer, and 
placed 8everalxolonie»i in order to civilize the natives^ andacca&« 
tom. them to commerce. 

It ia^evident that the Phenicians, who insthicted the Oreeks in 
manyuaefhl arts and sciences did^not communicate to them that, 
extensive knowledge of navigation, which they themsehret posses- 
sed; nor did the Romans imbibe tbat^cdinmercial spirit and ar- 
dour for discovery, which distingai^ed their rivals, the Carthagi* 
nlans. Tfaot^gh Greece be almost encompassed by the sea, which^ 
formed many sp&cious bays and commodious harbours : though it^ 
be snrrounded by a vast number of fertile Islands, yet, notwith^^ 
standing such a favourable situation^ which seemed to invite that 
ingenious people to apply themselves to navigation, it was long:' 
before this art attuned any degree of perfection among thenw 
£ven at the timf^, 'when the Greeks engaged in the famous enter- 
prize againstTro^, their knowledge in naval affairs seems not to 
have been much improved. TheiS vessels were of inconsiderable * 
burthen^ and modU3r without decks. These had only one ma8t/ai|d:< 
they were strangers to the use of anchors. All their operations ui 
sailing'\^ere tlumsy and unskilful: 

The expedition of Alexander Uie Great into the East, consider- 
ably enlarged the sphere of navigation and of geographical knowl- 
edge scmong the Greeks. He founded a great city, which he cal- 
led Alexandria, near one of the mouths of the Hver Kile, that by 
the Mediterranean sea, and the neighbourhood of the Arabian Giili ' 
it might command the trade both of the Bast and West. This^ 
situation, was*" chosen with such discernment, that Alexandria* 
soon became th6 chief coromerciar city in the world. 

The progress made by the Komans in navigation and discovery, . 
was still mof e inconsiderable than that of tbe.Greeksa The genius 
of the Romiv^ people, their military education, and the spirit of 
their laW^ concurred to discourage them from commerce and naval 
affairs. It was the necessity of opposing a formidable rival, not 
the desire of extending trade, which first prompted Ihem to aim 
at maritime power. 

As so<>n as- the Remans- acquired a taste for the luxuries of the 
East, the trade with India through EgypC was pushed with new 
vigour, and carried on to greater extent. By frequenting, the In- 
dian continent, navigators became acquainted vwith the pepodical 
c<Hi»€ofthe w4ads> whicb; ia^he oceaa that sseparates- Afric*' 
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fiom tndtft, How with little dontion during one half of iAtt year 
from the East, and during the other half blovir witLequal steadiness 
from the West. Encouraged by this obaervation, they abandoned 
their ancient* slow and dangerous course along the coast, and as ' 
■opn as the weatefh monsoon set in took their departure from 
Ocelis, at the mouth of the Arabian Gulf, and stretched bobily 
across the ocean. The uniform direction of the wind, supplying 
the pUee of the compass, and rendering the guidance of the stars 
less necessary conducted them to the pwt -of Mu3iris> on the West- 
ern shore of the Indian continent*. '£nere they took on board their 
cargo, and returning with the eaaeem monsoon, finished their voy- 
age to the Arabian <^ulf within the y^ar. This part of India, nov 
known by the name of the Malabar coast, seems^to have been the 
utmost Umita of ancient navigation in that quarter of the globe. 

The discovery of tlus new method of sailing to Indi^ is the most 
considerable improvementin navigation made by the Romans dur* 
ing the continuance of their poiver^ In ancient times^ the knowl* 
e(%e of rezxiote countries^was- more frequently acquired by land 
than by sea; and the Romans, from their particular dLslike to ms^ 
itime affairs, may be s^d.to have totally neglected the latter, 
though a much more preferable way to make discoveries, being 
more easy and expeditious. . ^ . 

If we reject-fabulous and obscure accounts, if we closely aBide 
^ by the light and infermation of authentic history, without giving 
'^Way to the conjectures of fancy, or the dreams pr etymologists, 
we must conclude, that the knowledge which the ancients had ac- 
quired of the habitable globe was very confined and superficial. 
£1 Europe, the eztensfve provinces in the eastern part of Germany 
wire Uttle known to them. ' They were alinost totally unacquunted 
with the vast countries which are now subjects to the kings of 
Denmark, Sweden, Prussia, Poland and the Russian empire. The 
more barren rejgions, which stretch within Uie arctic circle were 
quite unexplored. In Africa, their researches did not ^tend far 
beyond the provinces which border on the Mediterranean, and 
those situated on the western shore of the Arabian Gulf. In Asia, 
they were unacquainted with all the fertile and delightful countries 
beyond the Ganges, which furnish the most valuable commoditiM 
for the European commerce witli -India i nor do they seem to have 
ever penetrated into those immense regions, occupied by the wan- 
dering tribes, which they called bv the general name of Scythians^ 
and now possessed b^ Tartars of various denominations, and by 
the Asiatic Russian subjects. • 

^ But however impecfect or inaccurate the geographical knowl- 
edge which the Greeks andllomans had acquired may appear, ia. 
respect of t&e present improved state of that science, tfieir pro- 
gress in discovery will seem considen^le, andl the extent to which 
they carried navigation and commerce, must be considered as* 
great, when ^ompared with the ignorance of early times. Geogra* 
f by continued to improve under the Romans so., long, as they re- 
Mained in their powerful state i but when the bigr)l)a|iaas broke ^ 
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vpofttlieiir, tke emaequence of Itixiirsr andeifeinifiacy, tlie sei- 
wces then dwindled, and discoveries ceftsed to be made. 

ConstftBtinople* aftef tlie destnictioii of the RoribIi emfitt, 
tii9^^ ^ft^n threatened by the. fierce inTaders, wha Sfvead deao* 
lation over the reat-of £arope» wta^o fortunate as' to escape th«r 
' desttuctiYe rafpe. -The knowled^ of ancient aita and disooverte* 
were preserved in that city» a taste fev splendour end ekganee stall 
subsisted, the producttonscand kixories of foMipn^counlnes were 
in request, and'eommei^e continued to fioorish in Constantin^iie^ 
when it was idmost extinct in every othef part of £aro|ie. 

Mudi about the same linife, ft gleftai of light anf Itnowledge 
broke in upon the East. The Arabians, having. contracted some 
teliefa* fbr tiie sciences of the people whose empire they had con- 
tributed to overturn, translated tiM books of several cf the Greek 
^losoptos Into their own* lanmtge. The study of reof^phy ia^ 
coittsr becalirt! tti eaily object of a1:lention to ihfe Arabians : out 
&at acute and ingenious people cultivated chiefly the specula-- 
live and aeierilific parts of geography. In order to ascertain the 
%nre and dimensions of our earth, diey appUed the principles of' 
l^ometiy, they liad recourse to astronomical observations, fmd 
employed experiments and operations, which Europe, in more en» 
fightened times, have eagerly adopted andstmitated* 

The calamitiei^nd desolation brought upon the western pvor- 
xBces-'Of the Roman empire by its baAarou» conquerors^ b^ dv- 
gieeft>were forgotten and. ip some measure r^pured* The ruoe^ 
tribes which settkd there, acquiring insensiUj some idea of regu- 
lar government, and some relish for the functions and comforts of 
eivillife. Europe awakened, in some degree, from its torpid and 
inactive state, the first syisptoms of which were discerned in Italy. 
The acquisition of these roused industry, and gave motion and 
vigour to aU the active powers of the human mind : foreign com* ^ 
Berce revived, navigation was attends^ to, and great pains taken^ ' 
toimprovett 

From that period, the commercial spirit of Italy Bieesme aetivt» 
and enttrprisiftg. Venice, Genoa, and Pisa, rose from hiconsiderw 
i^le tcwnsi to oe populous and wealthy cities ; their naval power 
iacx^ased, their vessels frequented not only all the ports in the 
Mediterranean, but venturing sometimes beyond the straits, vis- 
ited the maritime towns of Spain, France, the Low GountrieSi an} 
]^ngland. 

While the cities of Italy were tbus advancing in their^i^er of 
laqirovement, >n event happened, the most extritordinarjnperb aps 
in the history of mankind, which, inecead of obstructing^ the com« 
snerctal process or the Italians, contributed to its increase.. The 
martial spirit of the Europeans, heightened and inflamed by reli* 
gious zeal, prompted them to attempt the dfctiverance of the Holy 
Land from the domimon of infidels. Vast armies composed of 
all the nations in Europe, moved towards Asia on thi# strange en- 
terprise. The Genoese, Pisans and Venetians fumisned the trans- 
ports to icarry them thither^ mi siq^Ued them with |ffovi«ioii»^aiida 
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miKtary stores. Beiiides the Im^s^aae sums whlck Ikey* feete ured 
on this account they obtained OQinmercial privileges and establish- 
ments. From these sources prodigious^ wealth ^owed into the 
cities- above mentioned. This was accompanied with a proportional 
iof rease of power, and by the ^nd of the Holy War, Venice, in 
particular, became a g^eat maritime state, possessing an^ettensive 
commerce and ample territories. . ^ , 

Comnmiucationa being thus opened between Europe and the 
western provinces of Asia, several persoss were encouraged to 
advance far beyond the countries, in which the crusaders carried 
on their oper«tions« and to travel by land into the more remote and 
opuleptrenons of the£ast Tjhe wild fanaticisms, which seem 
at that period to have mingled in all the schemes of individuals, no 
less than In id) the councils pf nations, first incited men to enter 
upon these long and dangerous excursions. They were afterwards 
undertaken from prospects of cemmercial advantage;, or from mo- 
tives of mere curiosity. 

In the midst of this rising desire for discovery a very fortunate 
event took place, whic)i contributed more, than' aU the efforts and 
ingenuity of preeeding ages ^ improve iind extend .navigj^tioa* 
That wonderful property of the magnet, by. which it jc«mmunicate» 
such virtue to a needle or slender rod of iron, as to point towards 
^ poles, of the earth, was happily discovered. The use which 
Qiftght! be made of this in directing navigation, V^^ immediately 
perceived* From hence, that most valuid>l^ \mi now familiar ip- 
atrument, the mariner's compass was formed. As soon as navi- 
gators found by means of this, that at all seasons, and in every 
place, they could discover the Nor^ and South, with so* much ease 
and accuracy, it becasse no longer neees|ary to depend ^merely on 
the Ught of the stafs, and the observation of the sea-coast. They 
gradually abandoned their ancient timid and lingering course aloQg 
Uie shore,, launched boldly into the ocean, and relying on this nev 
guide, could! steer in the darkest night, and under the most cloudy 
sky, with » security and precision hitherto unknown. The com' 
' pass may be said to have opened to man the dominion of the sea*, 
and to hafe put hin^ in full possession of the earth, by enabling 
him to visit every part of it. 

. About the year 1365) Providence seemed to have decreed, that 
at this period men. were to p^ss the limits within Which, they had 
been so long confined, and open to themselves a more am^ field, 
wherein^ display their talents, their enterprise, and coufage. 
The firsrconsiderable efforts, towards this were not made by any 
of], the more powerful states of Europe, or by those w,ho had ap- 
plied to iiavig^ion with the greatest assiduity and success. The 
glory of .taking the lead in this bold attempt was reserved for the 
Portuguese, whose kingdom was the sQiallest and least powerful 
of any in £urope« As the attempts of the Portuguese to acquire 
the knowledge of those parts of the globe, with which mankind 
were then unac<}uainted, not^nly improved and extended the art 
of oavigatioujt but roused such a spirit of curiosity and enterpritf> 
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u led to the discovery of the New Worlds of tii%zch we m pre- 
sentfjTto give the bistory. 

Various circumstances urged the Portuguese to exert their ac« 
tlvity in this new direetionj^ and enabled them to accomplish un- 
dertakings apparentl}^8uperior to the^natural fofce of their mon- 
archy. John I« King of Portugal, gurnamed the Bastard, having 
obtained secure possession of the crown, in the year 1411, soon 
percdvedy^'that it would be impossible to' preserve public order, . 
or domestic tranquilUty, mthout Ending some employment for the 
restless spirit of his subjects. With uiis view* be assembled a 
numerous fleet at Lisbon^ composed of all the ships he could fit 
dut in his own kingdom, and of many hired horn foreigners. This 
great armament fitted out in 1412, was destined to attack the 
Moot# settled on the coasts of Barbary. While the l^et was 
equipping, a few -vessels were appointed fo sail alonr tiie western 
shore pfAfrica, bounded %y the Atlantic ocean, and to discover 
the unknown countries situated th,ere. 

Tiie particular situation -of Portugal was an invitation to this 
4tew undertaking, and the eenius of the age being favoun^le to 
the execution of it, it proved successful. The vessels sent on the 
discovery doubled the ibrmidaUe Cape Non, which had terminate 
edtihe progress of former navigators, and proceeded one hundred: , 
and sixty miles beyond it, to Cape Bojador. As its rocl^ cliflv, 
which stretched a considerable way into the Atlantic, appeared 
more dreadful than the promontory they had passed, the Portu- 
guese commaader was afraid to attempt to sail round It, but re- 
turned to Lisbon, ihore satisfied with 'having advanced so fkr, than 
ashamed of not havyig gone furflher*^ 

Thou^ <tiiis voyage was in itself inctyisl^torable, yet it Increased 
the pasdion for discovery, which began to 'shew itself in Portugal. 
The fortunate issue of the king's expedition against the Moors of 
Barbary, added strength to that spirit in tlie nation, and pushed it 
onto new undertakings, in order to render these successful, if 
was necessaiy, that they shoiild be conducted by a person who 
possessed abilities capame of discerning what was attainable, who 
enjoyed leisure to form a regular system for prosecuting discov- 
ery, and who wai animated with ardoiur, that would persevere in 
spite of obstacles and repulses : happily for Portugal, she found 
all these oualities in Henry duke of vbeo, the fourth son of King 
Johttr Tnat prince, m his early youth having accompanied his ^ 
father in his expedition to Barbary, dtstinguished himself by many 
deeds of valour. To the marshal spirit whic^.was the character- 
istic of every m>n of noble bifth at that period, he added all the 
accomplishments of a more enlightened and poirshed age. Ke^ 
cultivated the arts and sciences, which were tlieh little known, and' 
despised by persons of his exalted situation. He was particularly 
fond of the study of geography, and he early acquired such a 
knowledge of the habitable globe, as discovered the great proba« 
bility of finding new and opulent countries, by sailing abi^ the 
coast of AiHea. 
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ThelBdwmeiioeaient of every new underUking i» osidUy^elten^- 
ed with trifling success. In the year. 1418 he fitted QUt a. single 
ehip, AQd gacire the command of it to ti«o gentlemen ef his hou^e- 
hoLd» y9ho offered themselves a& volunteers to conduct the enters 
porise. He instntcted them to double Cape fiioj>dor> and thence to 
«teer towards the souths They heldthesr qourseal^ng the shore* 
^e n^ode of nayiga;kk)awliich still prevailed^ when ^ audd^fi 9qvM 
of wind utoee, which droves them out^to sea^ and, when tb^ejxiect- 
ed evtrj. moment to petishy it blew tfiem on an. unknown, island* 
which, from their happy e^t^, they: anaed ?orto_ Santo. They 
instandy returned to Portugal with, the news of their discovery, and 
-were received by Uensy with thje Appkttse and hoi^oMr due to for- 
, tunate adventurers; 

The ivext year Heory sent out three shijps under tMiMOMcom- 
manders, in order to. mfike a setlleixkent in Porto Santou -FrovL 
this island they observed towards the south a $xed spot ut the 
horiaon, like a small black cloud. They were by degrees led to 
coi^cture it might he land,- aad steering towards it, they arrived 
at a consideraJale island, uninhabited lind covered with wobd» 
i^tch on that aocounti' they caUed Madeira. As it was ^enrv*^ 
^principal objeict tp-render his diseeveries useful to his country, he 
immediately equi]^;>ed a fieet to carry a CQlony of Portuguese to 
these islands. He took care that they ^uld be furni^d tiot 
only with, the seeds, plants, and domestic animaU qommon in Ea* 
rope, buty as he foresaw th^ the warmth of Uve climate and fertil- 
ity of the soil, would pd^eiie favourable to the rearing of other.^ro- 
ducUoQS, he procured slips of tbe Yineirom the isUod of C^rua, 
t}ie rich wines of which were then in great request, end ptapts of 
tibe sugarcane from Sicily»into wjiich it had heen reeently intro- 
duced. These throve Ao j^rosperouidy in this new country, that 
ti&e advasta^ oC their culture was immediately perceived, and the 
sugar and wine of Madeira, soon became considerable articles o£ 
commerce, from which the Portuguese derived, great -advantage. 

These important sitccesses gave aepiir to the spirit of discoveryt 
and induced the Portuguese* instead of servilely creeping aloas 
Uie coast, to venture into the open^aea. , They doobWd.Cape Boj*^ 
dor, in 1433, and advanced within the trppics. . lathc'Xoanye cSTa 
few years they disco<vered the river Senegal, and. idl.the^coaffi«S* 
tending from Cape .Bianco, to GapedeVerde. , ^ ^ 

^ Tha Portuguese had hitherto been guided inrtheirditcevenea* 
or encouragea to attempt them, by the li^t and information they 
received from the works of the ancient mathematicians and geo* 
graphers ; but when they- began to «ater.the tosridt zoner^e ne* 
tions which pi;^vailed among the ancients that.the heat wae so in- 
tense as to render it insupportable, deterred -them, for «iMae time» 
from proceeding* However, notvviihstanddif^ these uiifavourable 
appearances, in 1449 the Portuguese diacovered the Cape de Vevde 
islands, which lie off the promontory of that; name, and soon after 
the isles called Azores. Aa the former ' of these are above 
^hree hundred oilee froat the Af^icui coast ^aod the Jat- 
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^r mge hoadred ini)e8 flrom any continent, it is evident 1h»t the 
l^ortu^ueae had made great advances in the ait of navigation. 

The passion fbr discoveries received an unfortunate check by 
the death of Prince Henry, whose superior knowledge had hither- 
to directed all the operations of the discoverers and whose patron- 
age bad encouraged and protected them. However notwithstan^* 
ing aUt the advantages they derived from hence, the Portuguese, 
during his life, did not advance, in their utmost progresa towards 
(he south, within five degrees of the equinoctial Une ; #d af^9 ^ 
their continued exertions for half a century, hardly 1600 miles of 
the coast of Africa was discovered. 

The Portuguese in 1471, ventured to crosrthetoe, and, to their 
astonishment, found that region of the torrid zone, which was sup« 
posed to be torched with Intolerable heat, to be habitable, popu- 
lous, and fertile. 

Under the direction of |ohn II. in 1484, a powerful fleet was 
fitted out, which advanced above fifteen hnndred miles beyond the 
line, and the Portuguese, ibrthe first time beheld a' new heaven^ 
and observed the stars of another hepnnisphere. - 

By their constant intercourse with the people of Africa, they 
gradually acc^ulred some knowledge of those parts of that country. 
which they had not visited. The information they received from 
the natives, sidded to what they had observed in their own voyages, 
hegan to ope o prospects of a more extensive nature. They founds 
as they proceeded southward, that the continent of Africa, instead 
of extending in breadth, according to the doctrine of Ptolemy, ap. 
peared sensibly to contract itself and to bend towards the east. 
this induced them to give credit to the ancient Phenician voyages 
round Africa, which had long been considered a»fabulou8, and gave 
them reason to hope, that by following the same route, they might 
vrive at the £ast Indies, and engross that ^ompoerce, which had 
so long contributed to enrich other powers. 

In 1486, the conduct of a voyage for this purpose, the most dan- 
gerous and difficult the Portuguese had ever embarked in, was 
entrusted to Bartholomew Diaz, who stretched boldly towards the 
south, and proceeding beyond the utmost liTnits to which his coun- 
trymen had hitherto advanced discovered near a thousand miles 
of a new country. Neitjier the combined powers of violent tem- 
pests, and the frequent mutinies of his crew, nor even the calamities 
of famine, which he-suflfered from losing iiis storeship, could deter • 
tiim from the pursuit of his grand object. In spite of all, he at last 
discovered that lofty promontory, which bounds Africa to the south s 
but he did nothing fhope than discover it. The violence of the 
winds, the shattered condition of his sliips, and the turbulent spirit^ 
ofiiis sulors compelled bim to return afler a voyage of sixteen 
roontliB. The king of Portugal, aa he .now entertained no doubt 
of baring found the long desired rout to India^ gave this promon- 
tory the name of tHfe Cape of Good Hope 

These sanguine ideas of success were strengthened by the in- 
telligeace tlw kiitg received over lan4i in consequence of his em- 
O 
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iMssy \o Ahy9sk6M. CovilUm and Payva, hr the King's UistnK^ 
<ions, h»d repaired io Crand Cairo. From this city they traTene4 
in company with a«aravan of Egyp^an merchanu, and embarkii^ 
dn the Red Sea* arrived at Arden» in Ar|ihia. There they separ- 
ated ; Payva suled direcUy towards Ahyssinia r Covittam embark- 
ed for the £ast Indies, and having lisited Calecut* Goa, aad other 
cities of the Malabar coast, returned to Sofala* on the east side of 
Afriea» and thence to Grand Cairo, which Payva and he hadfixid 
upon as theinpbkce of meeting. The former however was unfor- 
tunately and cruelly murdered in Abyssinia : hut CovUlam found 
at Cairo two Portt^^ese Jews, whom the JCin^ »t Portugal had 
dispatched after them, in order to receive an account of their pro- 
ceedings, audio communicate to them new instructions. By one 
of these Xews CoidUam transmitted to Portugal a journal of hia 
proceedings by aea and Jand, his remarks Upon the trade of In- 
^a, together with exact maps of the coast oh which he had touck- 
jtd t and fiom what he himself had observed, as well as from the 
information of skilful seamen in different countries, he concluded* 
that by sailing round Aftic^ > jMssage might be found to the East 
IniHeiB. The happy coincidence of Covillam'a report and opimon 
with the discoveries lately made by Diaz, Uh hardly any shadow of 
4oubtwith respect .to the possibility of sailing fbona Europe. Hov- 
ever, the vast length of the voyage, and the furious storms, which 
Diaz had encountered near the Cape of Good Hope, alarmed and 
intimidated ^e Portuguese to such a degree, althoi^^ they were 
become adventurous and skilful mariners, tlu^t jome time was re- 
quisite to prepare their miadr for this daiigerous and extraordinary 
voyage. 

MEMOnABLX eyxVTS Rli;eOB^X9 XV TBX« CBAYTB*. 

Introduc^on qf commfnial fiursviu. 

ImperfictioM of navigation amonff the ancienti. 

KamgaUan and annpureeo/the MgyfiHaiUt Fhetuciani, yew, Car* 
tkaginiamt Greets, <md JRomatu. 

Theyirtt regular plan of ditcanery formed by the Porhtguete* . 

7%e ueeoftkt tnarinert, eompaee diecovered about 13&. 

The Portuguese doubled Cape Bojador about th»year 141;?. 

Attempts to discover a neu* route to the East Indies. 

Voyage tf Bartholomew Diaz, in 1486 vtho penetrated as Jar as thfi 
Cape (^ Good Bope.' 
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CnRISTaPHER COLUMBUS, a subjectto the repubUc of Ge- 
noa, was among the foremost of those foreigners whom the'fame of 
the discoveries made by the Portuguese had allured hito their te- 
vice. Thou|^ neither the time nor place of his birth are cert«fli.^ 
kJiown* jct it was •n all hands »f?reed| that he ra$ deQcendedfroft . 



M tionburable faauly reduced to indigence ^.silifertttiM^. As his 
adcestors were Aceustomed to a sea-arin^ life» Columbus become 
naturally foihd of it himself» and Tery ^arljr discovered those tJ^* 
ents for thatprofession* wbich |dainly indicated the great man hift' 
was one day to be. He j^Ued with uncotiimOn ardour to the study 
of the latin tbngtie, geognphy, astronomy, find the art of drawing*! 
Thus qualified, in 1461» at the age ef foorteeii, he v^eht to sea, and- 
began his career on thatelement, w%kicheoildttcted him to so much 
giory. 

In 146f, he repured tb Lisbon, Where mi&ny of his countirymea 
were settled. They soon conceived such a favourable opinion of 
his merit aiid talents, that they warmly solicited him to remain in 
their kingdom; where his naval skill and experience could not fail' 
of rendering him conspicuous. , ' 

To find out a passage by se^to the East Indies, was the great 
object in view at that period! From the time that the Portuguese 
doubled Cap& de Verde, thir was the point at which they aimed 
in all their navigations* The tedtousiiess of the course, which the 
Portuguese were purs^iihg, naturally led Coliimbus tb- donsider^ 
whether a shorter and more direct passage to the East Indies,, 
than, t^t projected by sailifiTg round the Atrican continent, might 
not be found out. After revolving long and seriously every circum* 
stance suggested by his supeiior knowledge in the ^eory, as well 
as practice of navigation, afler comparing attentively the observa* 
tions of modern pikts, with the' hints and conjectures of ancient au- 
thors^ he at last concluded, that by sailing directly towsrds the 
West, across the Atlantic ocean, new countries, which prpbabfy 
formed a part of the vast contaaentf of India, must infallibly be dis* ' 
covered! 

Fillfed with these ideas, he laid his scheme beiSre i&\i scfiiate of 
Genoa, and making hii country the first tender of his service, of- 
fered to sail under the banners of the republic, in quest' of the new 
regions he expected to discover; but they inconsidei^ately rejected 
his proposal, as a dream of a cliimerieid projectbr^'. He. then sub- 
milted bis plan to the Portuguese, who endeavoured to rob iiim 
of the honour, by sending another person privately to pursue the 
same tihack proposed by^im ; but the pilot chosen to execute Co- 
lumbus's plan^ had' neither the genius liK the fortitude ofits author. 
Contrary? winds arose, no sight of approaching land appeared, his 
courage failed; and he returned to Lisbon, execrating a'plan,which* 
he bad no abilities toexecute. 

Columbus no sooner discovered this dishofloutaHle treatment, 
than he instantly quitted Pbrtugalin disgust, and repaired to Spain 
about the cl6se of the year U64. Here he resolved to propose it 
in person to Ferdinand and Isabellk, who at that time governed' 
the united kingdoms of Castile and Arragon. He aUo sent his^ 
torotlier to England, to propose his plan to Henry VIIL 

After a long succession of mortifying circumstances and disiq|»'- 
gointments, Isabella was persuaded to send for Columbus to court. 
'](hc oordial reception he there met with fbom the queen, together- 
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with the near prospect of setting out upon tliat Toyage, wliicb hadf 
80 long been the object of bis thoughts and wishes, soomeiTaced * 
the remembrance of all that he had suiTered in Spain, during eight 
tedious yeara of solicitation and suspense. The negociation now 
went forward rapidly, and a treaty with Columbua was signed on 
tlieirthof April, 14$2. 

The chief articles of it were, 1. Ferdinand and Isabella, aa sov« 
reigns of the ocean, constituted Cohimbus their high admiral i«i alt' 
the seas, islands, and continents, which should be discovered by 
his industry; and stipulated, that he and his heirs should enjoy 
this office, with the sam^ powers and prerogatites, which belon^^ed 
to the high admiral of Castile, within the limits of his jurisdiction. 
2. They appointed Colnmbus their viceroy in all the Islands and' 
' continents. which he shbuld discover.: but if, for the better admin- 
istration of affairs, it sboi^d hereafter be necesssary to establish a- 
separate governor in any of those countries, they authorized Co- 
lumbus to name three persons, of whom they would choose one for 
that office ; and the dignity of viceroy, with all its immunities, was- 
' likewise to be hereditary in the family of Columbus. 3^ They granted 
to e?)lurabus and his heirs, for ever, the tenth of the free profits- 
accruing from the productions and commerce of the countries' 
which he should discover. 4. They declared, tliat if any contro- 
versy or law suit should arise with respect to any merchantile 
transaction in the countries which should be discovered* it should 
be determined by the sole authority of Columbus, or of judges to 
be appointed by him. 5. They permitted Columbus to ac^rance 
one eighth part of what should be expended in preparing for the 
expedition, and in carrying on commerce with the countries which 
he should di^coyer, and intitled him« in return, to an eighth part of 
the profit. 

Ferdinand, though his name appears conjoined with that o€ 
Isabella in this transaction, refused to take any part in it as King, 
of Arragon, his distrust of Columbus being very violent. 

Affcer airthe efforts of Isabella and Columbus, the armament waS' 
not suitable, either to the dignity of the power who equipped i^ or 
to the import^ce of the service to which it was destined. It con. 
sisted of three vessels. The largest, a ship of nq considerable 
burden, was commanded by Columbus, as admiral, who gave it the 
name of Santa Maria. Of the second called the Pinta, Martin 
Pinzon was captain, and his brother Francis pilot. The thirds 
named the Nigna, was under the command of Vincent Yanez 
Plnzon. These two werp Jight vessels, hardly superior in burdens 
^r force to large boats. The sum employed in the whde of this- 
equipment did not exceed 40001. 

On the 3d day of August,. 1492. Columbus set sail, a little before 
sun-rise in presence of a vast erowd of spectators, who sent up 
their supplications to Heaven for the prosperous issue of the voy* 
fe, which they wished rather than expected. Columbus steered 
directly for the Canary Islands, from whence he departed on the 6th 
of September. In the short ^run to the Canafies, the ships were 
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f<Muidio be ao cruty and ill appointed, as to be very im^pet for 
a iijtvigation, whica was expected to be both long and dangerous, 

Cotumbus, on leafing the Canaries, held his course due west, 
left immediately the usual track of navigation, and stretched into 
onfireqoented and unknown seas. By the 14th of September, tlie 
fleet was about two hundred leagues to the West of the Canary 
idands, at K^'dSutt distance from land than any Spaniard had been 
before that time. Columbus eariy discovered nimi.the spirit of 
his followers, that he must prepare to struggle, not only with the 
unavoidable difficulties* which might be ea^>ected ftpm the nature 
of his ondertaking, butwith auch as were likely to arise from the 
ignorance and^imidity of the people under his command. All the 
art aiid«ddresa he was master of was hardly suffident to quell the 
mutinous disposition of his sailors ; who grew the more turbulent 
in proportion as their- distance increased from home. 

On the lUh of October, Columbus was so confidentof being .near 
land, that he ordered the saib to be furled» and the ships to lie 
by, keeping strict watch, Ust thcry should be driven on shore in the 
ra^t. During. this4ntenral of suspense and expectation, no man 
shut hia eyes, all kept upon deck, gazing intently towards that 
quarter where they expected to- discover the Und, which had beett' 
so long the object of their wishes. -A little after midnight, the 
joyful 9onsAmlMdf land! waa heard from the Piata, which kepi 
always »-head of. the other ships ; but, haidog.been so often de^ 
ceived bv faUaciooa appeanmces, every man waa now become slow 
of belief and waited, ut.aH the anguish of uncerUdnty and impa- 
tience, .for the return of dayw ^ 

On the 12th of October, as soon as morning dawned, all doubts 
and feast were dispelled. From every slup'an island was seen 
about two leagues to the North, whose flat and. verdant fields, 
well stored with wood, Jind watered with many rivulets, presented 
the aspect of a delightful country^ The crew of the Pinta instantly 
began tiie TV iJirtiin, aa a hymn of thanksgiving, to God, and were 
joined by those of the other ships, with tears ef joy and transports 
of conffratulatioR. They then . on their knees begged pardon of 
Columbus ^ the mutinous spirit they had shewn, ackoowledged. 
his superior abilities, aod{kromised impiicit obedience to his will. 
in future. 

The boats being manned and armed as soon as the sunarosey. 
they x»wed towards the island with their colours displayed, war- 
like music, andLother martial poinp. As they approached the coast, 
they saw it. covered with a multitude of people, whom the novelty 
of the spectacle had drawn togethtr, whose attitudes and gestures • 
expressed wonder and astonishment at the atrange objects before 
them. He landed in .a rich dress, with a sword in bis hand. His 
men followec^ and kneeling down, they &U kissed the ground which 
they had so long desired to see. They then took sMemn posset* 
8ion of the country for the crown of Castile and Leon. 

The dresB of the Spaniards, the whiteness of their skins, their- 
^ds^thetr arowy appeared strv^ge and aurprlsing to the nativej^ 
2 
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The vast tttachints in which they had traversed ihediieaily titiil 
iseemed to 'move upon the water with wings, snd uttered a dread-' 
ful ^Q]|nd^reselnbIing thunder accompanied with fig-htening- an 
smoke, struck them with such terror, that they begafl to consider 
them as children of the Sun, who had descended to tisit mortids 
here below. ' 

^ The Spaniard's were no less surprised at the noveli^r^vf Iheir i^- 
uation. Every herb, shrab, t^d tree, was different from th^se 
which floarishedin Europel The inhabitants appeared in the simple 
innocence of nature, entirely naked. Their blac^ixair, long and on* 
curled, floated upon their shoulders, or was bound in tfesses round 
their heads. They had no beardil, and .every part of their b(^es i^a» 
perfectly smooth. Their complexion was of a dusky copper coloiir^ 
their features sin^ar, rather than disagreeable, and 4^eir adpe^t 
gentle and timid. They 4ere at first shy through ftar, ba^ soon 
became femiliar with the -f paniards, aod with transports of jov re- 
ceived fron\theta hawks-bejlj?, j^asi besdi, o^ other btiubles, in re- 
tiim for which they gare isnch provliiiqhs us thtj had, ahd i»otne 
cotton yam, the o;ily confrthodityof value that they could ^odttce. 
Thus In the ftW interview betweeii the inhabitanu of <lie ti&i^ and 
old i^fld?, everything wis condutited-fettnc^blj AiVcltp theih<fti»« 
tual sMMaction. 

Columbus now assumed «h* title and authoritj^ of ^itnlttd an4 
viceroy, and called the island he Iwid discovered San Salvador. It 
is one ofjrhat large cluster of islands catted the Lncaya or Bjibama 
isles. It is situated above 3000 mil^s to the west of Gomerit fron* 
whence tlje squadron toqk its departure, and only four degrees t6> 
the south of it. 

It soon appeared (evident to Cohifhlstis that this was but a ^or 
pUce, and condeqiienlly Aot the object of his pursuit. Bvt, cort- 
formably to this theory coft6erning the discovery of th<^se regions, 
of Asia, which Stretched tolvards the east, he consluded that9irt» 
Salvador Was owe of the Ides, which geographers deseiihed as dft- 
iiated.in th^ vast oceain «id^«cent to India ; but he was herein tnis* 
t:*eh. Havlttg observed, Inat most nf the people whom he had 
seen woriB small pla*e$^of gold, by way of ornament, in their inostrHs,. 
he eagerty enq^red where they got that pTewous metal. They 
pointed towards the south, and made hjim comprehend by signs, 
tliat gold abounded in eo«lntries> situated in that quarter. 

Intsonseqaenee «fthls lAfttlligence, lie saHed to the *o>itfew*rA 
and saw several Isiaads. He tptt^he<f fct those of the largest, on- 
which he bestowed the ftSifoes (»St. Mary, Feitiandimi, ki^ l9^el- 
la 5 but, as his inq^iiries ^re after go|df and none of them pro- 
duced any, he made no stay in any of them. He afte^#ardB disj* 
cdvered Cubk, and soon after ifeH in \H\li Hispanidia. 

'Columbus, still intent on 'discovertng ^e mines whkh yielded 
gold, sailed from hence on the 24th of December, 1498. The 
great variety of baseness in which Tie was engaged having prevertt- 
ed Columbus ftora takmg anf sleep for two days, he retired at 
^nidniglit to take J»tte cepose, h«?ifi|^ eom toitt«d Ac hein %® ifee 
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pHot, ^lik strict injunction not to quit it for a nrot&ent. The pilot 
dreading no danger; carelessly left the helm to an unexperienced' 
cabin boy, and tlie sh'ip, Carried' away l>y a current, wa« dashed 
against a rock. The Violence of the shock awaked Colum- 
bus. . tie tin up to the deck, \rhpre all was confusibn and despair^, 
be alone retaining presence of mind; ifowever all his endjrarpurs- 
were in vain t the resseropftned heat the keel, and -fiHed so fast 
with water, that it!i losa was ineTitable. T*he boats from the Nigna^ 
saved the cri^w, and the Native's in their canoes did everything ift* 
their po^er t6 serve thetti» by whose assiitigicift th^y aavedabnost 
ervery thing tl\at Waa valuable. ; '' ^ 

Tbe dtefess* of Colutfibus i^s at i!ife time v^^r^ ^eafe The- 
Pintabiid salted away #cfin|iirti, and He s.i)spect«d was treach- 
crcfusfy'gone to fiutiope/ ffiere Tehjained but one vessel, and that, 
the sntatlest »rrd most «ra*y of the' squadron, to traverse such jk 
vast ocean, and*cafry so many men t>ackio Europ^ He resolved 
thertefbte to leave a part of fiis ofew 9*1 the islapd, that, by residing 
tjiere, they might fear* the laijguigp ^.the natives> study theS 
dispdsli\ons,,search 0r mine^. and p^ct>are for the «ommodio^s .n 
settieitient of the cotettj^, i«5^ w.hlch he pjwpbsed to return. Hav^ . 
ing. settled thi^ business wOThis.topnand tiie. natives, -he built a." 
foii:attd|?l^edin it thegutid talked out of his owtvjBhjp. • He ap- 
polete?8 thirty .^ight pf his people to remiin on iite island; under ' 
the cojsAtnand ofbiego de Aradaj und fnrhi^b^d them with every;^' 
thttrp retjui$ite foi» the subsistengs or defence of the infant cOjony. 

myih^thiis settled hialters^ hfe Ifeft Tfayidad on the 4th of Jan- ; 
uary, 1493,- and stretchingto#irds the east, discovered and ^ave 
names to njost of th^ haijbours on the northern co$ust oftfie lslan<J; 
On -tlie? 0^ he Scried the Fintki' amd sooii piitnc -up with her 
after ka iAsenjce of .s}% Wtfiq^l I4n»6n endeavoured toj^stify hi* ' 
conduct, and l^ouj^ Coluttibiitj \yj|S IW ii6 teeans 8aBsf(ed in his^ 
own tnind, yet he tnohrfit it prWent to disj^ttible at pttseiit, and' 
acpordinely received nitfi ag^nintis fiwrour. , Pinion dUritig his' 
absence from tUe adisSriil^ had Visited sevefraA harb6urs in the isl- 
ands, hii4 acquired s6me ^Id by tra^c with, the nsMtives, but had 
made n© discovery of any importance; . 

Ccdumbus now -found it. necessary, l^otn ijie condition of his 
shipa* and thp tetnper of his (nei'i, to return to Europe. Accords 
ingly, on the Idth of January, he ^irfeoted his courte towards the ' 
lUTTthJiast, and soon lost sig^t of,laiid« The voyage viras prosper* 
ous %x> the l*th of Fehfuaty, ^6n fe was overtaken by s6 
violent a «torm, diat all hopes of surviving it were gft^fen up. At , 
len^h Providence interpose^ to saveairfe reserved for Other pur^ ' 
poses ; and, after i6:tpeiiencing a i^ecOnd storm atmost as dr^adfUl . 
as the first, he arrived a,t «fce. j\zt>re%, theft Lisbon, and reached 
Spain on the 15th of March, in tire port of Pdos, seven months, 
and eleven days fttm i!ie time when he set out from thence <upon ' 
his voyage. 

Cokumbus >^as received, On bis landiiijg^ with a)l the honours due , 
to hi&^m^ labilities ^ MidF«r<&i«tid imd Usbeila wei^ no i&5» 



artonisbA^ tluui delighted with thi« Qiie:i9eeted ef«Bt Kwttf. 
nark of honour, that eratitude or adndration could snrgestt was 
conferred upon Coluim>u8. Lett^^ patent were issued, confirm- 
ing to him and his heirs all the privilege* contuned ^n the c«|utU'r 
Ution concluded at Santa Fe ; his family wss ennobled, and the 
^ king, qiieen, ^andcourtierSf treated him as a person of the highest 
rank. But what pleased him most was an older to eoyip^ without, 
delay ,^ an armament of such force, as might enable him not onfy. 
to take possession of the countries he had already discovered* but. 
to go in search of those more opulent.re|pions# which he-atiU coii« 
fidently expected to find* 

Cautious as Ferdinand was»4Lnd averse to every thing new anA- 
adventurous, preparations for. a second ezpeditioa were, carried our 
with a rapidity unusual in Spain, and lo an extent that wooid be 
deemed not inconsiderabU in the present age. The fleet consist- 
ed of seventeen shipS) some of which were of good burthen. It 
liad on board Mieen hundred p<»senSramonff^whom wefe aumy of 
noble families, who had .served in honourable stations*. 

Every thing bein? ready, Columbus set sail ftom-tfae iMty of 
Cadiz on the 35th day^of September* 1493, and arrived at Hisnui- 
ioU on the 22d of November. When4ie ap|ieared oflT Naridad, , 
from the station in which he had: left the thirty.eight men under 
the eommandof Arada, he. was^ astonished thatnone of tbew ap- 
peared, and ezpected^eveiy moment, to see them runnings with . 
transports of joy to welcome their countq^men. But he soon ToumjL . 
Ihat the imprudent and licentbus behaviour of his men had rouaed 
the resentment of. the natives, who at last destroyed them all and^ 
burned their fort; 

He then traced out the plan of » town in a Urge plam^ near a. 
spacious bay, and d>liged every person to put. his hand to a. work 

Sn which their comi^on safely dej>eaded. This rising city, the. 
rs.t that I the Europeans founded m the New Worid, he named. 
Isabella, in honour^ of his patroness the qi^ieen of Castile. 

His followers loudly complained (^ being obliged to turn build- 
ers, where tbew^ expected to meet with riches .and luxuries. He 
tiierelore found it necessary to proceed in quest of these golden, 
shadows.^. Having settled every thing respecting the government 
of the new colony in his abs^ce, he weighed anchor on the t4thx 
of April, 14My with one shipand two ssudl barks under .y& com* 
mandr During a- tedious> voyag)^ of full five months^ he had a 
trial of almost all the numerous hardships^ to which persons of 
his profession ire exposed^ without makin^p any discovery of im« 
portance, except the island of Jamaica. 

On his return to Hispaniob, he met witiL his brother Bartholo- 
mew, at Isabella,. after an absence of near thirteen years, which, 
gave hiin inexpressible jpy. He could not have, arrived more' sea- 
sonably, aathe Spanirrds were not.on1|;|r threatened with famine, but 
even with an insurrection of the natives owing to the shamefiil 
ttberties the new settlers took with tjie women and prqierty of the 
wuv^wbo unitedtheir fivc^iAo drive lhS9^ionmdi^ ¥^T|dfif 
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from the settlements, of whieh they had n«lentljr takea posses*; 



sion. . 



On th^ twenty-fourth of March, Coluinhus t^ok the field with' 
his little army, which consisted only of two ^ildred foot, twenty 
hovse, a«d twenty large dog» ; and bow strange soever it laay seem • 
to iDentloii the lait as composing part of a nulltary force, they 
were not perhaps the least formidable and destructive of the 
whole, when employed against naked and tinaid Indians. If- 
we may believe the Spanish historians, the Indian army amounted 
to 100,000 men ; Ijut they were ignorant of the arts of war, and 
had nothinjj but clubs and arrows for their defence. Columbus 
attaclved tfiem during the night, and obtained an easy and bloody 
uctory^ Many were killed, more taken ^prisoners, and reduced 
to servitude j and so thoroughly were the rest intimidated, that 
they abandoned themselves to despair, considering their enemiefti 
as invincible. 

Columbus empl^ed several months in marching through the' 
island, and in subjecting it to the Spanish government, withour. 
meeting with any opposition.* He imposed a tribute upon all the 
inhabitants above fourteen years of age Each person who lived' 
in those districts where gold was found,^ was obliged to pay quar« 
terly as much gold dust as filled a hawk's beU ; from those m^ 
other parts of the country, twenty poijnds of cotton were demand- ' 
ed. Tliis was the first regular taxation of the Indians, and served: 
as a jrrecedent for exactions, still more exorbitant. Such an im« 
position was extremely contrary to those maxims which Columbue^ 
had hitherto ineulcated^ with respect to the> mode of treatiofp^ 
them* 

The condition of the Indians became insupportable, and thejf . 
endeavoured to starve the Spaniards, by destroying all the pro-- 
duce of the earth, and then retired to the moimtains. This re^ 
duced the Spaniards to extreme want ; but they received such 
seasonable supplies of provisions from Ejurope, and. found so many- 
re sources in their ihgeniMty and indusUy, that they.sutfered no: 
grea* loss of men. 

Columbus finding he had many enemies in the court of Spain, 
resolved to return home in order to justify hiipself, leading his* 
brother Bartholomew as lieutenant govt'rnor^^nd JPrancis Koldofi^ 
chief justice. Be was received at court, on his arrival, with s^ 
many marks^of approbation, after having perfectly cleared up hi«^ 
conduct, as-made his enemies- ashamed of themselves, and it waa^ 
resolved to /send him on discoveries a third time.- 

After innumerable disappointments and delays ,Jie sailed jqb WiBi 
third voyage en the 30th .day cf May, 1498. iSs sqitadrpn con<« 
sisted of Bkx. ships only, of no ^reut burden, and but indifierently^ 
provided for s<^ long and dangenous a navigation. 

He sailed in a different direction to wbfthe had hitherto ddne»* 
in order to fall in with tlie coast of India. On the Is^ of August** 
the roan stationed in the round top surprized them with the joyfuL 
cry of iand. They' stood towards it and discovered a considetahle-^ 
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bland, wikklitM «doiiral«al]ed Trimdad, a diae it sti& retidiift 
Be did not anive at Hiapaniok till the 30(h of Aiignat, when he 
fbaqd the i^aira of the colony in tnch n^ aituatton as afforded hiitt' 
no proapeet of enjoying^ that re]ioae,:Of wliioh'he atedd'ao i6iich in 
need 

Many tevotmions had happened' mtKat'c«^^ donttf liiir afc. 
fence. Huibrothef, the deputy e^efnor^ in comae^eiiee cff the 
advice the admiral s^ve hint beftre his &partaH&, had lemored- 
tJ^ colony ftom teabella to a mo«b conmodiofia itation« on the op- 
posite side of the island; and laild the flynndation of St Do«kin|po. 
The natives were aoort a^r reduced to the SpMiiafa yoke, whicli 
appeared so oppressive to themi that they rose^ in their own de- 
fence, bat were- easily conanered. At the same time, Ri^don, 
whom Colombns had placed in a station, which required him to 
be thc'ipiardiaaof order and traiiquil^^r{^Tiuadedthe colony to 
the itrarmK 

Siieh was the ^stracti^d at^e of the eoloinr when CdtimtVot ar- 
rFved'at^St. Domingo^ but his wisdom and moderttiion soon brought^ 
every thing to order. 

While Columbus* war thtfs engaged' ia the west; the tpirit of 
discovery did' no^Umguish in Fortttgal^ Eihaiidel, who inberiud 
the entei^rfsing* genius* of his predeceaaorsf persisted in their 
gnad scheme of opening a passage to the East Indies by the Cape 
of Good Hope, and soon after hisaccessionto the throne he equip- 
ped a squadron for that important voya^^e. Ht gttve the ^emmaod 
of it to Vasco d% Gama, a man of noble birth, pMaessed of virtue, 
prudence^ and courage, equal to th&ststio'n; The squadron, like 
aiir those fitted put for discovery in the infkacy of navigation, was 
extreuiely feeble, consisting only of three vessels, of neither bur- 
then nor ibree adequate to the service. 

He set sail fromLisb<m en the 9th of Jtdy, 149^, and standing' 
towards the South, had to struggle Ibr four months* with contrary 
winds, before he could*reach the Cispt of Good Hope : Here their 
violence began to abate, and during an interval of calm weather, 
in the latter end of November;- Gama doubled' that formidable 
promontory, which bad so long been the boundarr of navigadon, 
and directed his course towards the northeast, along the African 
coast. He touched at several^ports, and alter various adventures 
lie came to an anohor' before the ci^ of ' Mdeidi^ ' Gama now 
pursued ' his vc^age with altnost absolute certainty of success, and 
under the conduct of a* Mahometan pil6t he arrived at Calccut, 
upon the coast'of Malabar, on the 32a df May, 1498. 

What he beheld of the wealth, the populousfiess, the cultivation, 
the industry, and arts- of thia hisldy civilized country, far exceed- 
ed any idea that he had^fdnned from the imperfect accounts which 
the Buropcanff^ had hitherta received of it But* as he possessed 
neither sufficient force to^ attempt ^a Settlement, nor proper com- 
aao^ties with which he could car^ an commerce of any conse* 
^lence, he hastened back to Portugal, with an ac^ont of his suc- 
eesain performing a voyi^ the longest, as well'as the most difl^ 
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dilt»'tfa«t]ttd ever been made since the first imcention of Qavira. 
^on. He landed at Lisbon on the 14th of September* 1499|» 
two years* two months* and five days from the time he left that 
jK>rt. 

Amerigo Vespacei* a Florentine gentlemen* having aceon* 
panied Ojeda in a voyage to .the ifew World* on his return trans- 
mitte^ an account of fis adventures and, discoveries to one o# 
his countrymen* and labouring with the vajiity of a traveller to 
magnify bis own exploits* he had the address and confidence to 
frame his narrative* so as to make it appear* that he had the.glory 
•f hainng first discovered the continent in the New World. The 
countiy* of which Amerigo wasjiupposed to be discoverer, came 
gradually to be called by his name. By the universal consent of 
nations* America is the name bestowed on this iHw quarter of the 
globe. The bold pretensions of a fortunate .in|poster have robbed 
the ^scoverer of the New World of a distinction which belonged 
to him. The name of Amerigo has siipphmtedjthat of Columbus^ 
and it is now too late to redress the injury* 

During the .last year (^ the fourteenth century* Pedro Alvarez 
Cabral was fitted out .by the kii\^ of Portugal in order to carry on 
trade or attempt conquests in India, to which place Gama had just 
shewn t}iem the way. In older to avoid the ooast of Africa* where 
he was certain of nieeting with varible breezes* or frequent calms, 
which Slight retard his vc^fage* Cabral stood out to sea* and kept 
.80 fa^ to tne j^e^t, that, to his surprize, he found himself upon the 
shore of an unknown ^country* in the tenth deg^e beyond the line. 
The country vnth which he f<^ in belongs to that province iii 
South America* now known by^the name.pf Brazil He landed* and 
Jiaving formed a very high idea of the fertility of the soil, and 
agreeableness of the climate* he took possession of it for the crown 
^ Portugal*, and dispatched a^hip to Lisbon with an account .of 
this event* which appeared to be no less important than it was un- 
expected. 

While the Spaniards and Portuguese were diUly acquiring more 
enlarge<l ideas of the extent and opulence of that quarter of the 
riobe which Columbus had made known to them, he bimself, far 
from enjoying, the .tranquility and honours* with which hia aervicet 
should have ht^ recompensed* was struggling witkevary distress* 
in which the envy and malevolence of the people under his com* 
mand, or^the ingratitude of the court »bdfi,h he served could in- 
.volve hii^. 

As soon as the court of Spun liecame prejudiced against Co* 
lumbus* a fatal resolution was taken. Francis de Bovadilla, a 
knight of Claatrava, was appointed to repair to Hispaniola, witk 
full powers te inquire into die conduct of Columbus .; and* if he 
ahoidd find the charge of mal -administration proved* to supercede 
liim* and assume the government of the island. It was impossible 
to escape ^en this preposterous commission* made it the inter- 
est of the judge to pronounce the person* whom he was sent te 
ir^f guilty of every Qh«i|;e, What Mowed caonot at lU affev 
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sarprizmg ; Columbus was sent to Spsun loaded \»ith chaios. For- 
tutitftely, his voyage to Spain was extreibely short, where lie ar- 
rived on the 23d of Ntivember, 1500. 

As^soon as Ferdinand and Isabella, were informed that Columbus 
vas brought home a prisoner, and in,cbains they wej« ashamed of 

* ^eir' cbndftcljand dreaded the censure of all Europe. They in- 
fltantlyissued orders to set Columbus at K^rty, invited him to court, 
and remitted ^im money.to enable him to appear there in a manner 
suitable to his tsLtik. On his appearance At court, the modest man- 
ner in which hetdd his tale, and related his grievances, were felt 
by every one^ the new .governor of Hispanota t^as recalled, »nd 
Ovando was sent in his room. ^ 

Willie the necessary steps were taking for securing the pros- 
perity and* we)&|e of the colony which Columbus had. planted, he 
himself was en^ged in the unpleasant employment of soliciting 
- tiie favour of an ungrateful court, and notwithstanding all his merit 
-' and services he salicitf^d ia vain. AAer attending the court of 
^-Spain for near two years, as an humble suitor, he found it impossi- 
*ble to remove Ferdinand's prejudices and apprehensions, and per- 
ceived at length, that he laboured in vain, when he urged a claim 
of justice or merit with an interested, ungenerous, and unfeeling 
prince. • 

However, Columbus, at la6t,j)reva}led on 4he court of Spsdnta 
fit him out on his fourth expedition, which tjiey were persuaded to 
.embark, in, on 'the promised ho^e of his finding out^ shorter and 
* safer rout to the £ast Indies. He accordingly sailed from Cadiz, 
on the 9th of May, 1506, with only four small barks, the larg-est of 
which did not etceed seventy tOHs in burthen. Oa his arrival at 
Hispaniola, he meet with the most tungeneJ'oue treatment from 
Ovando, who would not suiFer hitrt to enter their harbours. 

After various and fruitless attempts to discover a.passag^ to the 
Indian ocean, Columbus meet with all the disasters to which navi- 
jfation'is exposed. Furious hurricanes, with violent storms of thun- 
der and .lightening, threatened his destruction, "anAat lastdrove 
him on the coast of Jamaica, where his little crazy fleet was wrecks 
ed, on th^ 24tth of June, 1503. 

The distress of Coin mbus 'in this situation was truly lamentable, 

* but his genius rose above every thing. He' supported the insolence 
wid cruelty of the inhabitants, the still more alarming mutiny of his 
men, and the'infaraous. conduct of the governor of Hispaniola, till 

* some ships appeared, when the Spaniards quited an island in 
•which the unfeeling jealousy of Ovando had suffered them to lan« 

* guish aboye a year. 

On the l^th of Seplember;'l5G4, he set sail for Spain with two 
«hip8, and his ill fortune pursued him even in his passage home, 
being overtaken by a storm, and with tlie greatest difficulty got 
back to Spain. On his arrival, he received the fatal news of the 
death of his patroness Qiieen Isubella. 

Columbus digustcd with the ingiatirtuJe of a monarch, whom he 
Oftd jcrfcd vith such 'fidelity aad4uccess, c^Uitusted Hrith the fa- 
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tiigrnes and h a ttHhi pslie bad endured, «id brcteftintli tke infirmi- 
ties these brought upon him, eaded his life at VaUdolid» on tbft 
20th of Mfty« 1506, in tie 59th year of his ji^e. 

SCSMORABLE BVBNTS RSCORDSp XN THIS CHAPTZm. 

XAQ% Columbut §et* out on hit Jim voyage, 

J[}t8Covers the itiandqfCuha an J HUpaniola, 

1493 Columbut tett out on his second voyage. 

1494 Discovers the island of yamaica. 

1498 Third voyage ^ Colwrnhus, he discovers the continent of 
Ameriea, 

1499 The Portuguese sail to the East Indies, by the nay of the 
Cape (fGood Hope. 

On vihat account the name of America vuu given to the 
':^ev> World. 

1500 Columbus sent in chains to Spain. 

1502 JSTe sets out on his fourth voyage. 

Searches in vain Jor a passage to the East Indies. 

1503 Shipwrecked on the island of Jamaica. 
1506 Death of Columbus, 



CHAP. IIL 

-I HE colony of HispanioU, before the death of Columbus, had 
gradually acquired the form of a regular and prosperous state. The 
humane solicitude of Isabella to protect the indians from oppression, 
and particularly the proclamation, by which the Spaniards were 
prohibited to compel them to work, for som^ time, it is true^ retard- 
ed the progress of improvement The natives considering every 
exemption from toil as a supreme felicity, despised every allure- 
ment and reward by which they were invited to labour. The Span- 
iards were not numerous enough, either to work the mines or 
cultivate the soil, the distempers peculiar to the climate having 
carriedoff great numbers. 

In order to save the colony from ruin, Ovando ventured to relax 
the rigour or some royal edicts that had been sent to him He 
made a new distribution of the indians among the Spaniards, and 
conapelled them to labour for a stated time, in digging the mines, 
or in cultivating the grounds ; but in order to screen himself from 
the imputation of having subjected them again t9 servitude, he^n- 
joined their masters to pay them a certain sum, as the price of their 
work. But the indians, after enjoying respite from oppression, 
though during a short interval, now found the yoke of bondage to 
be so galling, that they made several attempts to vindicate their 
own liberty. However they were subdued as often as they rose, 
and the treatment they received froi^ Ovando was both cruel and 
treacherous. 
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The attention of the Spaatards was so ximch engrossed hj their 
operations in the mines of Hispaniola, that the spirit of discovery 
languished for some time.^ In 150B Juan Ponce de Leon, who 
commanded under Ovando, in the eastern district of Hispaniola, 
passed over to the island of St. Juan de Puerto Rico, which Colum- 
bus had discovered in his second voyage, and penetrated into the 
interior parts of the country. As he found the soil to be fertile, 
and expected, from symptoms, as well as'^ from the information of 
Uxe inhabitants, to discover mines of gold in the mountains, Ovan- 
do permitted him to attempt making a settlement in the island. In 
a few years, Puerto Rico was subjected to the Spanish government, 
the natives were reduced to servitude, and being treated with the 
samp inconsiderate rigor as their neighbours in Hii^aniola, the 
race of original inhabitants .worn out with fatigue and sufferings, 
was soon e:^terminated. a 

Sebastian de Ocarapo, by the command of Ovando, sailed round 
Cuba, and first discovered, with certainty, that this country which 
Columbus once supposed to be a f^art of the continent was only a 
large island. 

This voyage round Cuba was one of the last occurrences under 
the administration of Ovando. Ever since the death of Columbus, 
his son Don Diego had been employed in soliciting Ferdinand to 
grant him the offices of Viceroy and Admiral in the New World, ^ 
together with all the other immimities and profits which descended 
to him by inheritance, in consequence of the original capitulation 
with his father. But if these dignities and revenues appeared so 
considerable to Ferdinand, that, at the expense of being deemed 
mijust, as well as ungrateful, he had wrested them from Columbus, 
it is not surprizing' that he should be unwilling.to confer them on 
.his son. Accordingly Don Diego wasted two years in incessant 
but fruitless importunity. Weary of this, he endeavoured at length 
to obtain, by a legal sej\tence, what he cguld not procure from the 
fa\''ourofan interested monarch. He commenced a suit against 
Ferdinand before the council which managed Indian affairs, and 
that court with an integrity which reflects honour upon its proceed- 
ings, decided against the king, and confirmed all the privileges 
stipulated in the capitulation. Ferdinand still shewed his repug- 
nance to do Diego justice, nor would he at last have done anything 
had he not been in a manner forced to it by a powerful party, raised 
in consequence of the marria^'e^of Don Diego with Donna Maria, 
daughter of Don Ferdinand, great commendator of Leon, and bm- 
ther of the Duke of Alva; a nobleman of the first rank and nearly 
related to the king. The duke and his family espoused so warmly 
the cause of their new ally, that Ferdinand could not resist their 
solicitations. 

In 1509, he recalled Ovando, and appointed Don Diego his sue- 
.ccssor, though even in conferring this favour he could not conceal 
his jcit lousy J for he allowed liim to assume only tlie title of goven- 
«• andnotthatof vJoeroy. ' , ' 
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Don Dkfi^ immediately set oflTfor Hispaniola, attended by bis 
brother, his uncle,^ his wife, whom the courteBy of the Spaniards 
honoured with the title of Vice-queen, and a numerous retinue of 
both sexes, born of good families. He lived with a splendor azMl 
ma^ficehce hitherto unknown in tKenewr world, and the family of 
Columbus seemed now to enjoy the honours and rewards due to his 
inventive genius of which he himseffhad been cruelly defrauded. 
The colony itself acquired new lustre by the accession of so many 
inhabitants of a different rank and character from most of those 
who had hitherto emigrated to America, and many of the most 
iQustrious families in the Spanish settlements are descended from 
tlie persons who at that time accompanied Don Diego Columbus. 

Juan Diaz de Soils, about this time set out in conjunction with 
Pinzon, upon new discoveries. . They sailed due south, towards the 
equinoctial Une^ which Pinzon had formerly crossed, and advanced 
as far as the 40th degree of southern latitude. They were astonish - 
ed t© find tliat the continent of America stretched on the right 
hand, through all this vast extent of ocean. They landed in differ- 
ent places, to take possession in the i)ame of their sovereign ; but 
though the country^ appeared to be extremely fertile and inviting, 
their force was so small, having been fitted out rather for discovery 
than making settlements, tba% they left no colony behind them. 
Their voyage, however, served to give the Spaniards more exalted , 
and adequate ideas, with respect to tiie dimensions of the new 
world. 

Private adventurers, attempted to make settlements on the ne^ 
continent ; but the loss of their ships by various accidents upon un- 
known coasts, the diseases peculiar to a climate the most noxious 
in all America, the want of provisions, unavoidable in a country 
imperfectly cultivated, dissentions among themselves, and the in- 
cessant hostilities of the natives, involved them in a succession of. 
calamities, tlie bare recital of which would strike my readers with 
horror. 

Notwithstanding the unfortunate issue of this expedition, the 
Spaniards were not deterred from engaging in new schemes of a 
siroilar nature. Juan Ponce de Leon, in 1512, fitted out three 
ships at his own expense, for a voyage of discovery, and his repu- 
tation soon drew together a respectable body of followers. He di- 
rected his course towards the Lucayo islands ; and, after touching 
at several of them, as well as of the Bahama isles, he stood to tiie 
South-west, and discovered a country hithert<^ unknown to the 
Spaniards, which he called Florida,' either because he fell in with 
it on Palm Sunday, or on account of its gay and beautiful appear- 
ance. He attempted to land in different places, but met with such 
vigorous opposition from the natives, who were fierce and warlike, 
as convineea him, than an"* increase of force was requisite to effect 
a settlement. Satisfied. with having opened a communication with 
a new country, of whose value and importance he concieved very 
sanguine hopes, he returned to Puerto Hico, through the channel 
now known l^ Uie name of the Oulf of Floridk. 
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Stton ttfttfP fk^ et^dffion to Floridft» a discovtty of motelt mftter 
ImpcrUnee was made in another part of America, Balboa, travhrg 
hetn raised to tHe government of the small colony at ^atita Maria 
in Darien, made frequent inroads into the adjacent country, and col- 
lected a considerable quantity of ^Id, which abounded more in 
that part of the continent than in the islands. In one of these ex- 
cursions, the Spaniards contended with such eagerness about the 
division of some gold, that they were at the point of proceeding to 
acta of violence against one another. A young Indian prince, who 
was present, astofiished at the high value they set upon a thing, of 
which he did not discern the use, tumbled the gold ont of the bal* 
aace with indignation, and, turning to the Spaniwds, •* Why do 
you quarrel," (said he) "about such a trifle"? If you ore so 'pas- 
sionately fond of gold, as to abandon your own country, anB to dis- 
turb the tranquillity of distant nations for its sake, I will conduct 
you to a region, where this metal, Avhich seems to be the chief ob- 
ject of your admiration and desire, is so common, thalf the meanest 
utensils are formed of it." ' 

Balboa and his companions, transported with what they heard, 
eagerly enquired where this happy country lay, and how they might 
arrive at it. He infsrmed them» at the distance of six suns, that 
is, of six days journey towards the South, they shottld discover 
another ocean, n^rto which this wealthy kingdom «ras situated ; 
but, if they intended to attack that powcrftil state, they mutt assem- 
ble forces far supeHor in number and strength to what they wtn at. 
present. This was the first information #hich the Spcniards re- 
ceived concerning the southern ocean, or the opulent and extensive 
, country known afterwards by the name of Peru. 

Balboa, having mustered alllhe forces he coold, which amom^t- 
cd only to 190 men, set out pn this important expedition on the first 
of September, 1513, about the time the periodical rainfe began to 
abate. Though their guides had represented thtf breadth of the 
isthmus to be only a journey of six days, they had already spent 
twenty five in forping their way through the woods and mountains. 
Many of them were ready to sink under such fatigue in that sultry 
climate, several were seized with the diseases peculiar to the 
<Siountry, and all become impatient to reach the period of their la- 
W>rs and sufferings. At lehgth the Indians assured them, that from 
the top of the next mouutain they should discover the >ocean which 
was the ol^ect of their wishes. When with infinite toil they had 
climbed up the grater part of that steep ascent, Balboa command* 
ed his men to halt and advanced alone to the summit, that he might 
be the first who should enjoy such a spectacle which he bad so 
long desired. As soon as ^e beheld the Sooth Sea stretching in 
endless prospect below him, 6e fell on his knees, and lifting up his 
hands to heaven, retfirncd thatnks to God, ^o had conducted him 
to a discovery, so beneficial to his country, and so honourable to him- 
•elf His followers, observing his trknsports of joy, rushed forward 
tojoin his wonder, exiihation and gratitude. They held on their 
course to the shore, with great alacntyi when Bldbo»«dTancing up 
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to tlie mtddUe in die waves, with hU buckler and sword, took pos * 
session of that ocean in the name of the king his master, and vowed 

to defend it 

That part of the mat Pacific or Soiqthem ocean, which Balboa 
Irst discovered, -still retains tb^ name of the Gulf of St. Michael^ 
vhich he g'ave to it, and is situated to the east of Panama. * From 
several.!^ the petty princes, who governed in the districts adjacent 
to that gdlf, he extorted provisions amd gold by force of arms » 
others sent thero to him voluntarily. Together with the acquisi-* 
lion of this wealth, which served to soothe ami encoura^ his &l<# 
lowers, he received acoount which confirmed his sanguine hopes of 
future and more extensive benefits fnnn thia expedition. AU the^ 
people on ^e coasts of the South Sea concurred in informing him^ 
that there was a mightjr and opulent kingdom situated at a con« 
siderable distance towards the south-east, where gold was Iband in 
plenty.. 

Thoufi^ the information Balboa reeetved from the people* on the 
coast, as well as his own conjectures and hopes, made- him ex- 
tremely tmpaticfit to visit this unknown country, his prudence re- 
stnuned him from attempting to invade it with a handful of men, ex« 
huisted by fatigue, and weakened by di^eades. He determined to 
lead back hisfcSlowerr to ^eir settlement at Santa Maria in Darien^ 
and toret^im next season with a force more adequate to such an 
ardaous enterprize. He reached Santa Maria after an absence of n 
four months, with greater glory and more treasure, than the. 
Spaniards ever hadaoquired tn any Ibrm^ expedition in the New 
World. - 

He took cfure to acquainltbe court of Spain wl^ the important 
discovery he hud made and demanded a reinforcement of a thoi^- 
sand men, in order to attempt the conquest of that opulent country, 
ooncetning which he had received ^eh inviting intelligence. 

The meannesses and jealousies of Ferdinand, and the advice of 
men around him worse than himself, induced htm to supercede 
Balboa, the most l^roper man he could have employed, and to ap«. 
point Pedrarias Davila govenior of Oarien. He gave him the 
command of fourteen stout vessels, and twelve hundred soldiers^ 
These were fitted out at the public expense, and granted with a< 
liberality unusual to Ferdinand. 

Pedrarias reached the gulf atJdaiden without any remarkable 
accident; in July, 1514 ; but his ill conduct and base treatment of 
Balboa, stopped all operations, and nearly ruined this flourishing 
colony. Both pairtiea sent home complaints to Spain against each 
other. 

At length j Ferdinand became sensible ja£ his imprudence in su-^ 
perceding the most active and experienced oiQper he had injhe: 
New World, ami, by way of compenaation to Balboa, he-appointed 
him lieutenant governor of the countries upon the South^ea, \vith 
^ery extensive prwrilege* and authority, at the same time' ordcring*f 
l^edrarias to 9i^>port him in all his open^tions^ and to consult hinv. 
^aevery moMure which he himself pui«oed.. « Surely itothing^could 
5^ 
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be more ridicvloiii and absurd in Fer^nftod than tbii condoet 1 
Pcdrarias now -^conceived the moat iniplacafale hatred to Balboa » 
and, though he afterwu-ds seemed so far reconciled to him» as to 

^ pve him hid daughter in marriage, be tfoon found means falsely to 
accuse htm of. high treason, had himtried* condemned, and pub- 
lickly executed in 1517. Pedrarias, not«ritb«tanding the vidjeoce 
and it^ustice of bis proceedings, ^as not only screened from pim- 

^ iskment by the, powerful patronage of the ii&moua bishop of Eur- 
gos, an inveterate enemy to reiu merit, but cootiaued in tiie gov- 
•nmient* 

While matters were tbua going forward-in^Dmen, aei^cal im- 
liortant events oeeutred wi^ respect to the diac«veryy the con- 
qoest, and govemtaent of other provinces' in the New World* 
Ferdinand was so intent upon opening a eomsuituoation with the 
Malacca or Spice lalanda by the w«st^ that,, in the yetxl5tSr be 
fitted out two ships at his own expense, in order to attempt aneb 
& veprage, and giive the ooihmibtd of them to cJ^qsb Bisz de Solis, 
vbo was deenuid one of the mo«t skilful navigato ia in Sf aio. He 
stood along the coast of Sooth America, and on tbe first off Jansi. 
«ty, 1516, he entered a river which he citted Janeiro, wbero an 
ttxteiisive commei^e ia now cikrried om From thence be praeced* 
<wl to a Bpacaaua ba|r iriiicb be supposed to be the entnnoe into a. 
strait that commnnieated with the Indiaii ocean ) bniJUpoU'adfvaBC* 
ing farther, be found it to be the mouth of the Rie de Plate, one 
c^ tiie vast riven by wfaidi the southern continent of Aineaca is 
vntere4- In endeavonriRg toi make a descent in this eountrf ,. Dft 
^ S<di8 and several of his crew were slain by the natives ; vuho^ in 
aigbt of the ships, cut tbeic bodiea in piecei^ roasted and devonred 
them. IKscouraged bjr. tine hisaof tfaeir commander asid tseirificd 
at tbit boitid apectade, the surviving Spantaeda set sail for .£a» 
rope, without aiming at am^ forther discovery* Thongb tUs at- 
tempt proved abortive it was not without benefit : it turned tbte 
attention of ingeaaous men to this course of navigatiim, and pre» 
pared the way for a more ferttinate voyage; 

While diseoveries were thus going forward, Hispasiola cnntiBa* 
edaa their' principal colong?^ and the seat of government. Don 
Diego Cobimfaua wanted neither inclination or alnlities to base 
rendered the members of diis colony, who vrere-most immediate^ 
und^ bis dhnection, prosperous and happy ; but he wns <»rcum- 
scribed in all bis operations by the suspitioun policy of Ferdmand^ 
who on erery occasion, &nd under the most firivolous prctexia» -re* 
tienebed bis privileges, and encouraged the treasuren the jud^s, 
and other X subordinate officers, to counteract bis measures, and to 
dispute bis authority.' In-short, Ferdinand's conduct was so un* 
Mieroua, as obliged Don Diego to quit Hi^ianlola, md repair to 
Spabiy in order to aeek redress for his injuries. 

*On the^^ath of Ferdinand, in 1517, Chariea V. took poaaeseion 
ff tlie' government Diego Velasquez, who conqoered Cuba in 
I3ke year 1511, still retained the go>vemment of that istand, M tb^ 
deputy^ Gna Diego Cokimbtta^ tboui^ be aeidom adoMwledged 
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hiswaped&tt afkd aiawd at rendering hit «wti Mthofiigr sHosvOi^f 
indepeadent. Under kit fMudent ftdmiiiist?«kioB, Cuba becamo one 
of the most flonrishinfr of tbe Spamh settlemente. The fame ef 
tfaia drew many perioi^ fW>m the other colomee^ expedinp there 
to find some persMwent estabUi^ment, or tome employment 
for their ftetiTxty. As Cuba lay to the vest of all the ifllfuids pos« . 
sessed fay the Spaniavds, and as the ocean which stretchea be* 
yond it towards that <|uarurj had not hitherto been exjAbred* these 
circumstaspeee aaeusatty imriled the inhabitiDts to attempt ne# 
diteofenes. * 

An expedilton tot this pnrpoie in wfaieh mtivhy and tesolntion 
mig^ cendnet to sadde» wealth, was more suited to the gemnt 
of the agerthttn the patMwt htdnstry requisite in oleartng> ^Mind^ 
sad mamifiictwnnf sugar. Hence it happened, that several oft. 
cers who had servc»l under Pedrarias in Danen,. entered into an 
association to undertake a yoywgti of disooveiy. They persuaded 
Francisco Hernandez Co^ora, an opnient phuiter in Cuba, and ai 
man 9i great eouragfe, to join with them In <he adventure, in4 
chose him to be their commander. Velasqoes not only approved 
of the design^ bet assisted in carl^ngr it on. 

Three small vessels were jM&ehasedt end farnAshed with every 
thing requisite either fut tfamc or war. An hnndred and ten mew 
emhaikedoai board them, flHi MiM Urom St. Jagw de Cuba on th» 
8th of Februarys 1517. ^ 

On tlM twe«l9f*fimt day after «ieirdeparti»e fnom Mi |ago, they^ 
saarlaad which prmred t» be Cape Oatoehe, the eastern point o§ 
thatkrge pehinnda. projecting from the eontinent of America^- 
whiok still retain* kfm esiginal nam* of Yivcalaik As they $ip^ 
praacbeAthe slMPre, €trt canoes came elf fiiU of people decendf 
ofaid s» cotton gaiwtnfa t an astonishing sight to the Spaniards^ 
who had foond every eliherpart ef America peesessed-^ native 
savages^ Cocdova endeavonred byemaU presents to gam the geod 
wttl of these people. They^ thottgh amase4 at the strange objecto 
new presented for the ihrst time to titoir view, invited the Spamapds 
to visiatheif haWtadmis, with an* appearance of cordiality. They^ 
landed accofdin^, and as they advanced into ^e country, ihef 
observed with new wonder seme large houses bnitt with stone t bot^ 
they soottleund, il the Yuoatons had made progress hi improve- 
roent bevond their countryiAen, they weie b^wise more artful 
and wnfttke. Thoagh the IncUan «hief rec^ved Cordova with 
maioy tokens of fUendihip, he had posted acoaeiderable body of 
his subjectoin amlMih behind a thicket, who upon a signal given 
by him» rushed out and attacked the Spaniards with great bold« 
nem, and with some derree of martial oMer.^ At the first flight 
of the arrows, fifteen (n the Spaniards were wounded ;, but the^ 
Indians were so tended with the sodden explosion of the fire' 
arms, and so surprised at the execution done by them, by the 
cross bows, and by the other weapons of their new enemies, that 
they preoipitatoly fied. Cordova immediately quitted a countiy 
where h« M4 net with to imveleone a reception, caarrykg^ 
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two pcifotten, inth 1^ ornftments of a small temple i«inch he 
plundered in making his retrettt to his ships. 
.' Cordora continued his coiuse towatda the west without losing 
sight of the eoast, and on the sixteenth ^Usr^amved at Campeachy. 
At this place the natives reeeived- them moce kindly ; but the 
Spaniards were much surprised, that on all the extensive coast 
along which they had sailed, they had not met with any. river. 
Their water beginning to foil, they advanced in hopea of finding 
a supply I at length, they discovered the mouth of a river. 

Cordova landed all his troops in order to protect his Sailors^ 
whose bufiiness it was to fill the casks t but the nativtes rushed 
upon them with such fury, and in such numbers thst -£irty seven of 
the Spaniards were kiUed on the spot and one man onl|r of the whole 
body escaped unhurt. Their commander though wounded in 
twelve different places, directed the retreat with presence of mind 
equal to the courage with which he had led them on in the en- 
gagementt and with much difficulty they reached their ships^ 
Having met with this terrible repulse, nothing remained but to 
hasten back to Cuba with their shattered forces. - In tiieir passage 
thither, they suffered the- greatest distress fi?om the want of water, 
that men wounded and sickly, shuc up in small vessels, and exposed 
to the heat of the torrid zone, can be supposed to sufier^ Some 
died on their passage and Cordova their cemmandet^ soon af^r he 
landed at Cuba pud the debt" of nature. 

URfortanttbe (u iJtd^txpedition proved, it contributed' radierto 
ammate than damp a s^t of enterprise among t^e Spaniards; 
They had discovered an extensive country, situated in the neigh- 
boui^ood of Cuba, fertile in appearance^ and possessed by a peo^e 
lar more refined than any they had hitherto met wi^ in America. 
Yelasques, through- particular views of aml»tiott and interest, not 
only encouraged their ardour, but at his own expense fitted out 
finir ships for the voyage. Two hundred and torty^ volunteers, 
among whom were several persons of rank and fortune^ embarked 
in this enterprise. The commandlof it was given to Juan de Gri* 
jalva a young man of known merit and courage, with instructions 
attentively to observe the nature of the countries which he diould 
discover ; to barter for gold ; and, if cireumstances were inviting, 
to settle a colony in some proper station. He sailed item St. Jago 
<)e Cuba, on the 8th of April, 1518. 

They held the same course as in the former voyage, and at last 
reached Potonchan, where the last adventurers hlid l^n so -roughly 
handled. The de^re of avenging their countrym^t who had l^en 
slain there, concurred with their ideas of good policy, in promp- 
ting them to land, that they might chastise the Indians wilA such 
cxemplaryjrigour, as would strike terror into all the people round 
them ', but, though they disembarked j^U their troi^^s- and can-ied 
ashore some field pieces, the Indies fought with such courage, 
that the Spaniards with difficulty gained the victory : and were co^- 
ftrmed la their opinion, that the inhabitSAts of thia country >woiild 
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prove nrare Ibrmidiy^e enemies than auiftike^r had met with in 
other parts of America. 

FrofVfc Potonchan, they conttnaed^eir voyage towards the west 
keeping as near as possiUeto the shore, and casting anchor every 
evening, frottithe dread of the dangerous accidents to which they 
might be exposed in an unknown sea. Daring the day their ey«a 
were turned contimiatty towards land, with a mixture of surprise 
and wonder at the beauty of the country, as well as the novelty of 
the objects they beheld. Marty villages were> scattered along the 
coast, m which they could distinguish houses of stone that appear* 
f^d white and lof^y at a distance. One of the soldiers happening 
to remark, that this eonntry resembled Spain in its appearance^ 
Grijalva, With universal applause, called it New Spain, the name 
which still distinguishes this extensive and opulent province of 
Spanish empire in Ameriea. 

tJn the 9th of June, they landed in a river, whifch the natives^feal- 
led Tabasco, and the fame of their victory at Potonchan having 
reached this place, the chief not only received them amicably, but 
bestowed presents upon them of such vahie> as confirmed the high- 
est ideas, which the Spaniards had formed, with respect to the 
wealth and fertility of the country. These ideas were raised still 
higher, by ^hat occurred at the place where they next touched. 
This was Goosiderftbly to the west of Tabasco, in the province since 
known by the name of Guaxaca. There they were received with 
the respect due to superior beings. The people perfumed them 
as they landed with ^um «opal, and presented to them as offerings 
the choicest delicacies of their country. They were extremely 
food of jtradtng with their new visitants, and in six days the Spaa« 
iarda obtained ornaments of gold, of curious workmanship, to the 
value of filUen thousand pesos, in exchan^ for European tOys <^ 
small price. The two prisoners, whom Cordavo had brougiit from 
Yucatan, had hitherto %tf^e^ as interpreters : but as they wereua« 
acqumnted with the lan]|^uage of this country, the Spaniards leani. 
ed from the natives by signs, that they were the sul^ects of a great 
monarch, called Montezuma, whose dominions extended over that 
and many other provinces. 

Leaving this province, with which he had so much reason to be 
contented, Grijalva continued his course towards die west. He ' 
landed on a small island, which he named the isle of sacrifices, be* 
cause there the Spaniards beheld the horrid spectacle of human 
▼ietima, which the barbafroes superstitions of the natives offered to 
their gods.- He touched at another small island, which he called 
St. Joan de Ulna. 

From this place he dispatched Predo de Alverado, one of his of* 
liGers, to Velasquez, with a full account of the important discove- 
ries he had made, and with all the treasure that he had acquired 
by traffiefcing with the nativesi^ Afler the de]^arture of Alvera^^do, 
lie himself, with the remaining vessels, proceeded along the coast 
as fai^ as the river Panuco, die country still appearing to be well 
peopled, ^rtile «mi opulent. 
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It W9» the opinioa of several of Grijalva's oiEcers, that it wa» not 
Enough to have discovered those delightful regions, or to have per- 
formed, at their different landing places, the empty ceremony of 
taking possession of tliem for the crown «f Castile, and that their 
glory was incomplete, unless they planted a colony io some proper 
station which might not only secure the S^panish nation a footing in 
ihe country, but with the reinforcements they were certain of rp- 
ceiving, might gradually subject the whole to the dominion oftiieir 
sovereign. However, the squadron had tiowjjeen above six months 
at sea, the greater part oftiieir provisions were exhausted* and what 
remained of their stores so much corrupted by the beat of the cli- 
mate, as to be almost unfit for u^e; they had lost some men by 
death, and others were sickly ; the country was crouded with peo- 
ple, who seemed to be intelligent as well as brave, and they were 
' under the government of one powerful monarch, who could bring 
them to act against their invaders with united force. To plant a 
colony under so many corresponding difficulties, appeared a matter 
too hazardous to be attempted. Though Grijalva. was jwt without 
ambition and courage, yet he was destitute of tlie superior abilities 
requisite to form and execute so extensive a plan. He judged it 
. more prudent to return to Cuba, having fulfilled the purpose of his 
voyage, and accomplished every thing, which the armament be 
commanded enabled him to perform* , He returned to St, Jago de 
Cuba, on the 26th of October, from whence he had sailed about six 
months, without having met with any 'material accident. 

As this was the longest, so it had been the most successful voyage 
the Sp^aniards had hitherto made in the New World. They had 
discovered that Yucatan was not an island as they had supposed, 
but part of the great continent of America. From Potonchan they 
had pursued their course for manv hundred miles along a coastfor- 
merly unexplored, stretching at first along the west and then turn* 
ing to the north. AU the country' they discovered appeared to be 
no less valuable than extensive. As soon as Avarado reached Cu- 
ba, Velasquez, transported .with success so far beyond his nioft 
sanguine expectations, immediately dispatched a person ©fpo""* 
dence to carry this important intelligence to Spain ; to exhibit the 
rich productions of the countries which had been discovered bybn 
means ; and to solicit such an increase of authority, as might ena* 
ble and encourage him to attempt the conquest of them. Witlioot 
waiting for the return of his messenger, or for the arrival of Gn« 
jalva, of whom he was become so jealous or distrustful thai he re* 
solved no longer to employ him, he began to prepare such-a P<*** | 
erful armament, as-might prove equal to an enterprise of so mucfl 
^dange^ and in^rtance. The little and meaa jealousies, which the 
Spaniards seem naturally to entertain, of eveiy man of merit, is * j 
very singular blemish in the. character of that' nation. ^ • u I 

The expedition for which Velasquez was now preparing with sj 
much ardour and activity, had in its views conquests far beyoos 
what the Spanish nation hid hitherto accomplished. It led theff 
to the knoiiirle.dge of ftpeo^e, who, if compared witL those trihes o* 
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South Amencft^ «nd the West Indies, with ivhom they were hither^ 
to af^qnainted, were infinitely more civilized^ and far better ac- 
quiunted with the arts of war and the sciences in g^eneral. Before 
we proceed to ^e history of events extremely different from those 
we have already related, it may not be improper to take a view of 
the state of the New Wortd, such as it was when first discovered, 
and to contemplate the politics and manners of the rude uncultiva* 
ted tribes* by whom the different parts of it were occupied, and 
vitb whom the Spaniards at this time had intercourse. This shall 
be the subject of our next chapter. 

MBMORABLX XVBMTS SBCORPBD IN THIS CUAPTBR. 

1505 War toith the American Indians, 

1508 Nev) discoveries and settlements, Diego Coknnbus appointed 
Governor of Hispaniola. . - - 

1510 Cuba conquered. 

1512 Florida discovered. - - 

1513 The South Sea discovered, Pedrarias appointed Gofxmor of 
Darien. 

1517 Balboa executed by the order ofth^ treacherous Pedrarias, Death 
of Ferdinand^ King of Spain .• succeeded by Charles V, Tucatan discos 
vered. 

1518 Campeachy discovered, Grijaha discovers Nievf Spatn^ Tobal" 
ico Guaxaca^ and St. yuan de Ulua» 



CHAP. IV. 

The immense extent of the New World is a circumstance that 
strikes us with wonder. America is remarkable, not only for its 
ma^itude, but for its position. It stretches from the northern po- 
lar circle to a high southern latitude, above fifteen hundred miles 
beyond the furthest extremity of the old continent on that side of 
the line. Next to its extent, the grandeur of the objects which it 
presents to our view is most apt to strike the eye of an observer,— - 
Nature seems to have carried on her operations upon a larger scale^ " 
with a bolder hand, and to have distinguished the features of this 
country Ji>y ia pecuEar magnificence. The mountains of America 
are much superior in height to those in the other divisions of the 
globe. £ven the plain of Quito, which may be considered as tlie 
base oflhe Andies, is elevated farther above the sea, than the top of 
the Pyrenees. From those lofty mountains descend rivers proporti- 
snablylarg^, with which thestreams^n the ancient continent are not. 
to be compared, either for length of course, or the Tast body of water 
which they roU towards the ocean. Their lakes are no less conspi- 
cuous for grandeur than their mountains and rivers. They may Ibc. 
properly tenmcdinland seas of fresh water^ 
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The teinpaatitfe of the dim«te of^ Anenca 9»i tht .Cerent 
laws to v^liich it IS subject with respect to the diatri1)Ution of heat 
and cold, are marks which particularly disting^uish it iron other 
parts of the earth. Throughout all these vast ve^ot^, there weie 
only two monarchies remarkable for eMent of iterritoi^ji or distiB- 
guished by iany progress in improvement The rest of their conti- 
nent was possessed by smaU independent tribes, destitute of arts 
md industry, and neither capable to correct the defects, nor desi- 
rous to meliorate the condition of that part of the eartn allotted to 
them for t^eir habitation. Countries occupied by such people, 
were^almoft in the same state as if they had been without inhabi- 
tantsT 

Notwithstandinjjp the vast extent of America, and the variety of 
its climates, the different species of animals peculiar to it are much 
fiewer in proportion, than those of the other hemisphere. In the 
islands, there are only four kinds of quadrupeds known, the largest 
of which did not exceed the size of a rabbit. On the continent, 
the variety was greater ; and though the individuals of each kind 
^ could not Ikil of multiplying exceedingly, when alBiost unmolested 
by men,', who were neither so numerous, nor so united in society, as 
to be formidable enemies to the animal creation, yet the number of 
distinct species must be considered as extremely small. 

To the causes, which checked the growth and vigor of the more 
noble animals, may be attributed the propagation and increase of 
reptiles and"1nsects. The air is often darkened with clouds of in- 
sects, and the ground covered with shocking and noxious reptiles. 

The American birds of the torrid zone, like those of the same i 
climate in Asia and Africa, are decked in plumage, which dazzles { 
the eye with the beauty of its colours ; but nature, satisfied with 
cloathing them in this gay dress, has denied most of themtliat me- 
lody of sound, and variety of notes, which catch and delight the ear. 
X«et my youthful readers stopvhere, and pause for a wnile i through 
ail the conditions andvcircumstances of life, they will find, on reflec- 
tion, that the hand of Providence has distributed things more equal- 1 
\f than they are aware of, as well in human, as In the featheredl 
race. 

In a continent so extensive as America, the nature of the soil 
must be various. In each aihs provinces, we find some di»tin* 
guishing peculiarity, the description of which belongs to those who 
write tlieir particular history, and would be an idle attempt to des- 
cribe in this epitome. | 

How America wm first peopled, by what course mankind inigV4« 
ted from one continent to the other, and in what quarter it is moit 
probable ^he commumcation was first opened between then are 
matters for which we have little grounds to go u^a beyond thatoi^ 
conjecture. TheAheories, and speculations of ingenious men, witii 
respect to this subject, would fill many volumes ; but they are o(m 
so wild and chimerical, that it would be offering an insult to tW 
understanding of our readers, to attempt either to enumerate orre^i 
foKt thtm, even provided the limits of this work would admit of it 
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Totriq^ire into the cliaracter and condition of the Amencan na- 
dons« at the tiih^ when they became known to the Europeans, de- 
serves more attentive consideration, than the enquiry concerning 
their original The discovery of the ^ew World enlarged the 
sphete of contemplation, and presented nations to our view in i 
state very rude and uncultivated. The greater part of the inhabi- 
tants were stringers to industry and labour, ignorant of arts, imper- 
fectly acquainted with the nature of property, and enjoying almost 
without restriction or controul the blessings which flowed sponta- 
Beoualy from the bounty of nature. Among the small independent 
tribes of South America, their customs, manners and institution^, 
were nearly similar, and so extremely rude, that the denomination 
of iovaga may be applied to them all. The Spaniards who first vi.. 
sited America, and who had opportunity of beholding it^ variouij 
tribes, while enUre and unsubdued, were far fi-om posi^essing the. 
qualities reqiusite for observing the striking spectacle presented to 
Uieir view. Neither the age in which they lived, jior the nation to 
which they belonged, had made such progress in true science, as 
inspires enlarged and liberal sentiments. The conquerors of the 
New World were mestly illiterate adventurers, destitute of all the 
ideas which should have directed them in contemplating objects, so 
extremely different from those with which they were acquainted. 
Surrounded continually ^ith danger, or struggling with hardships^ 
they had little leisure, and less capacity, for any speculative enqui- 
ry. Eager to take possession of a country of such extent and opu- 
lence, and happy in finding it occupied by inhabitants so incapable 
to defend it, they hastily pronounced them to be a wretched orde^ 
of men,ibrmed merely for servitude ) and were more employed in 
computing the profits of their labour, than in enquiring into the ope- 
rations of their minds, or the reason of their customs and institu- 
tions. 

Tlie human body Is less affected by climate than that of an^ other 
ahimaL Some animals are confined to a particular region of the 

flobe, and cannot exist beyond It ; while others though they may 
e brought to bear the injuries of a foreign climate, ceases to mul- 
tiply when carried fropi their Yiaftive air and soil. Even such as 
seem capable of being naturalized in various climates, feel the ef- 
fect of every remove from their proper station, and gradually 
dwindle and degenerate from the vigor and perfection peculiar to 
their species. Man is the only living creature, whose frame is at 
once so hardy and so fiexible, that he can spread qver the whole 
earth, become the innabitant of every region, and thrive and multi- 
ply under every climate, though not without some attshding incoa- 
veniences. 

The complexion of the Americans ts of a reddish brown, nearly 
resembling tiie colour of copper. Their persfons are of a full size. 
extreQiely strait, an4 weU proportioned\j3Ut they are more remark- 
able for agility liian strength. As the external form of the Ameri- 
cans lea48 us to suspect that there is some natural debiUtyin their 
firame« the smallness of their, appetite fer fi>od hits been mentionei 
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by raany authors as a confirmation of this suspicion. The (][uftntit5r ' 
6f food which men consume varies according to the temperature of 
the climate in which they live, the degree of activity which tkey 
exert, and the natural vigor of their constitutions. Under the en<» 
ervating heat of the torrid zone, and where men pass their days in 
indolence and «ase, they require less 'nourishment than the active 
inhabitants of temperate or cold countries. 

Notwithstanding the feeble make of the Americans, hardly any 
of them are deformed, mutilated, or defective in any of their sen- 
ses. All travellers have been .struck with this circumstance, and 
have celebrated the uniform symmetiy and perfection of their es« 
temid figure. 

In the simplicity of the savage state, when man i^ inot oppressed 
with labour, or enervated 'by luxury, or disquieted with care, we 
are apt to imagine that his life will flow on almost untroubled by 
disease or sunerigg, until his days be terminated in extreme old 
.age, by the gradual decays of nature. We find, accordingly among 
the Americans, as well as among other rude people, persons, 
whose flecrepid and shrivelled forms seem to indicate an extraor- 
dinary length of life ; but as most of them are unacquainted witii 
the art of numbering and all of them as forgetfiil of what is past, as 
they are improvident for what is to come, it is impossible to ^cer- 
tain their age with any de^e of precision. 

Whatever may be the situation in which man is placed he is bom 
to suHer^ and his diseases in the savage state, though fewer in 
number, are like those of the animals whom he nearly resembles in 
his mode of life,^more violent and more fatal. If luxury engenders 
and nourishes distempers of one species, the rigour and distress of 
Ravage life brings on those of another. As men in this state are 
wonderfully improvident, and their means of subsistence precarious 
they often pass from extreme want to exuberant plenty, according 
.to the vicissitudes of fortune in the chase, or in consequence of the 
various degrees of abundance, with which the earth anords to them 
its prodi^c^^ions in different seasons. Their inconsiderate gluttony 
in the one -situation, and their severe abstinence in the other, are 
equally peniieious. Tlie strength' and vigour of savages are at some 
seasons, impaired by what they suffer from scarcity of food ; at 
others, they are afHicted wkh disorders arising from indigestions 
and a superfluity of gross ailiment. These are so common, that 
they maybe considered as the unavoidable consequence of their 
mode of subaisting, and=cut off considerable numbers in the prime 
of life. There are other disorders, to which they are continually 
exposed, owing to the -inclemency of different seasons. In the sa- 
vage state hardships and fatigues violently assault the constitution, 
ih polished -sodieties, intennperance undermines it. It is not easy 
to determine which of them operates with most fatid effects, or 
tends most to abridge human life. 

The thoughts and attenti^^n of a savage ai*e confTbed within the 

small circle of objects, immediately conducive to His preservatten 

enjovTHcnU JBvcry thing beyond that is beneath his obserrai- 
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tions, or U entirely indifiTerent to him. Like amers^animal, what is 
before his eyes interests and affects him.; wha^is out of sight or at 
a distance, makes little impression. They follow blindly the im« 
'pulse of the appetite theyfeel,^butare entirely regardless of'djistant 
consequ^ces, and even of those removed in the least degree from 
immediate apprehension. 

The active efforts of their minds are few and languid. The de^' 
sires of simple nature are very limited, and where a favourable cli- 
mate yields almost spontaneously what suffices, to gratify them, 
they scarcely stir the soul, or excite any violent emotion. Hence 
the people of several tribes, in America M^aste their lives in a state 
of indolence. 

To be free from occupation, seems to be all the enjoyment to 
which they aspire. Such is- their aversion to labour^ that neither 
the hope of future good, nor the apprehension ofevil^ can surmount 
it. .They appear equally indillerent taboth, discovering little soli- 
cituJe, and taking no precaution to avoid the one, or to secure the 
other. The cravings of hunger may rouse them : but/as they de- 
vour with little distinction, wlMtever willTappease its, instinctive de- 
maodS) the exertions these occasion are of short duration.' 

AmongM the rudest tribes in^ America, regular union between hu8^ 
band and wife was universal, and! the righ^ of marriage were un^ 
^erstood recognized. In those districts where subsistence was 
scanty, and the difficulty of maintaining a family was great, the man .' 
confined himself to one wife. In warmer and more fertile provin- 
ces» the facility of procuring food dbncurred with tVe influence of 
tlimate, in inducing the inhabitants toencrease the number of their 
wives. In some countries, the marriage union subsisted during lifb, 
in others, the impatience of the Americans under reartraint of any 
species, together with their natural levity and caprice,' prompted 
them to dissolve it on very slight pretexts,' and often without as* 
sig^ng any cause. 

The sltuatloa of the American women, in whatever light ii'e 
consider them, was equally humiliating and miserable. Among 
many people of America the marriage contract is properly a pur- 
chase. The man buys his wife of her parents. Tnough acquaint- 
ed with the use of money, or with such commercial transactions as 
take places in ntore improved society^ he knows how to give an equi- 
valent for an object he deaires to possess. In some places, Uie suit- 
or devotes his services for a certain time to the parent of the maid 
whom he courts ; ii^others, he hunts for them occasionally, or as- 
sists in cultivating their fields, and forming their canoes ; in others 
he offers presents of such things as are deetned most valuable on 
accomit of their usefulness or rarity. ' In return for these, he re- 
ceives his wife ;iand this circumstance, added to the low estimatioa 
of women among savages, leads lii^ to consider her a female ser- 
vant whom he has a title to treat as an inferior. The condition of 
* an American woman is so peculiarly grievous, and their depression 
•o completei that servitude is a niCme tpo mild to describe thei^ 
wretched state. A wife, among most tribes, ig no better than % 
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beast of burden, destined to everr office of labour and fa(tigue.— 
While the men loiter out the day in sloth, or spend it in amuse- 
ment, the women ace condemned to incessant toll. Tasks are im- 
jposed upon them without pity, and servrces are received without 
complacence or gratitude. Every circumstaoce remindi women 
j>f this mortifying inferiority. They must approach their lords 
vith reverenee, reg;ard them as more exalted beings, and are not 
liermitted to eat in their presence. 

The Americans are not deficient in afiTection and attachment to 
Jbeir offspring. They feel the power of this instinct in its full force^ 
fnd as long as their progeny continue /eeble and helpless no Deo- 
]ile exceed them In tenderness and care. In the simplicity or the 
Mvaijpe state the affections of parents, like the instinctive rondness 
«f ammals, ceases almost entirely as sooa as their offspring attain 
maturity. Little instruction fits ^m for that mode of life to 
which they are destined. The parents as if their duty were ac- 
complished^ when they have conducted their children through the 
lielpless ^ears of infancy, leave them aflerwards at entire liberty. 
In an American hut, a father, ^ mother, and their posterity, live 
together like persons assembled by^ accident,, without seeming to 
feel the obligation of the duties mutually arismg from such con- 
nexion. . 

Though the people of America may be all comprehended under 
the general denomination^of savage, the advances they had made 
in the art of procuring to themselves a certiun i^nd plentiful sub- 
sistence ^ere very unequal. On the vast plains of South Aiperics^ 
man appears in one of the rudest states in which he possibly can 
exist, several tribes depending entirely upon the bounty of nature 
Ipr subsistence. They discover no solicitude* they employ little 
foresight, an^ scarcely exert any industry to secure what is neces- 
sary for their support The roots which the earth produces spon- 
taneously, the fruits, t^e berries ahd the seeds, w.hich they gather 
in the woods, tog^ether with lizards &nd other reptiles, which mul- 
tiply amazingly with the Heat of the climate in am soil, moistened 
by frequent rains, supply them with food. during some part of th^ 
year. At other times they live upon fish ; and nature seems to 
have indulged the laziness ef the South American tribes hy her lib- 
eralities in this way. The vast rivers of that part of America a- 
bound with an infinite varity of delicate fi8h,and are so numerous as 
to be caught with little trouble. None but tribes contiguous to great 
rivers can support themselves in JJiis manner. The greater part of 
tlie American nations, dispersed over the greats wiUi which their 
country is covered, do not procure subsistence with the same faci- 
lity ; but are obliged to obtain it by hunUng, which in many parts 
it their principal occupation, and which requires strenuous exer- 
tions. 

As game and fish are the principal food of th^ Americans, their 
agriculture is neither extensive nor labori9U8. The;r principal 
productions in this line are maze, manioc, plaintjun, potatoes, and 
pienmto. iO) 0^^ fruits ^f lUc^r Muitry, tope^her with what 
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fJ^eiF soil and cUmate produced spontaneously, aiTorded them but a 
scanty maintsnance. Though their demands for food vere very 
sparing, they hardly Aused what was suf&tjieat for their own con-^ 
sumption. * • - 

In America, the word nation is not of the same import as in 
other parts of the globe. It is applied to small societies, perhaps 
ilbt exceeding two or three hundred persons, but occupying provin- 
ces larger than some kingdoms in Europe. In the pi^vinces which 
border on the Oronooo, one may travel several^ hundred miles, in 
different directions, without finding asiogte hut or observing the 
footsteps of a human creature. 

The Americans had no idea of property. At the. animals on 
which the hunter feeds are not Bred under bis inspection, nor nou- 
rished iTy his care, he can clainv no right to them whilfe t^ey' i*ua 
wild in the forest. The forests, or hunting grounds, iBU'e deemed 
the property of the tribe, from which it has a title to exclude every 
rival nation ; but no individual arrogates a right to any district of 
these, in preference to his fellowcitizen. 

We shall now proceed to take a cursory view of their art of war. 
Savage nations, in carrying on their public wars, are influencedby 
the same ideas, and animated with the same spirit, as in prosecut- 
ing private vengeance. The maxims by which they regulate their 
military operations, though extremely Afferent from those, whicli 
take place among more civilized and populous nations-, are well suit- 
ed to their own political state, and the nature of the country in: 
which they act. They never take the field in nuii>erous bodies, as 
it would require a greater effort of foresight and industry, than is 
usual among savages, to provide for their subsistence, during a 
march of some hundred miles through dreary forests, or during'a 
long voyage upon their lakes and rivers. 

Their armies are not encumbered with bliggage or military 
stores. Each warrit)r, besides his arms, carries a mat and a smaU 
bag of pounded maize, and with these he is completely emiipped' 
for any service. While at^ distance from the enemies* frontier,- 
they disperse through the woods, and support themselves with the 
game they kill, and the fish they catch. ' The manner in which 
they attack th^ir enemies, the treatment of their prisoners, and the 
surprising fortitude they shew hi bearing the most cruel tortures, 
being nearly the same among the South American Indians as 
among the l^orth we shall not here mention what will be found 
en that head in our History of North America. 

In the warmer and more mild climates of America, none of the 
rude tribes were cloathed. To irfost of them Nature had not evefi 
suggested any idea of impropriety 6f beiijg altogether uncoveredv 
As under a mild climate there was little need of any defenee from- 
the injuries of the'air„ and their extreme indolence l^hunned everjr; 
species of labour to which it was not urged by absolute Jie^ceisity,*' 
wl ttie inhabitants of the isles, and a considerable part of the peo- 
ple on tlie continent, remained in this state of naked Siniplicity. 
(Hhets were satisfied with some slight covering, such as denccjicy 
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required ; ^at though naked^ they were not unsulomed. The^^ 
fastened bits of gold or shells, or shining stones, to their ears, their 
noses, and cheeks. They staindd their ^skins with a g^eat variety 
of fibres, and thejr sp^entmuch time, and submitted to great pain» 
in ornamenting their persons in this fantastic manner. 

In one part of their dress, which, at first sight appears the most 
singular luid capricious, the Americans hare discovered consider- 
able sagacity in providing against the chief inconvenienced of their 
climate, whieh is ofiten sultry, and moist to excess. AU the differ- 
ent tribes, which remain unclothed, are . accustomed to anoint and 
nib their bodies with the grease of animals, with viscous gums, 
and vf^th oils of different kinds. By this they check tiiat p^use 
perspiration, which in*' the torrid zone, wastes the vigour of the 
frame, and abridges the period of human life. By this too they 
provide a defbnce against the extreme moisture during the nuny 
season. They likewise, at certain seasons, temper paint of differ <• 
ent colours with those unctious substas&ces, and bedaub themselves 
' plentifully with that composition/ 

Sheathed with this impenetrable varnish their skins are not ody 
protected fi^m the heat of the sun, but as all the innumerable tribes 
of insects have an antipathy to the smell or taste of that n^xture, 
they are delivered from their teazing persecution, which amidst 
forests and marshes, especially in the- wai*mer regions, would have 
been wholly insupportable in a state of perfect nalkedness. 

Savage nations, being far from that state of improvement, in which 
the mode of living is considered as a mark of distinction, and unac- 
quainted with those wants, which requii^e a variety of accommoda- 
tions, regulate the construction of their houses according to their 
limited ideas of necessity. Sonie of the American tribes were so 
extremely rude and had advanced so little beyond the primeval 
simplicity of nature, that they had no houses at all. During the 
day, they took shelter from the scorching rays of the sun under 
thick trees, and at night they formed a shed with their branches 
and leaves. In the rainy seasons they retired into caves, formed^ 
by the hand of nature or hollowed out by their own industry. Others* 
who had no fixed abode, and roamed through the forest in quest of 

Saiiiej sojourned in temporary huts, which they erected with litUe 
khpur, and abandoned without any concern. 
Clubs made of heavy wood, staJces hardened in the fire, lances 
whose heads were armed with flint or the bone of some animal are 
weapons known to ti»e rudest nations. All these, however, were 
ef use only ill close encounter ; but men wished to annoy their ene- 
mies while at a distance, and the bow and arrow is the most early 
invention for this purpose. The people in some provinces of Chili, 
and those of Patagonia, towards the southern extremity of America, 
. loe a weapon peculiar to themselves. They fasten stones about 
the size of a man's fist to each end of a leather thong of eight feet 
xnlenffth,->nd^\yinging fhese round their heads, throw ^em with. 
mxtiX aexterUy that ui^ jseldom zniss the object ihey aim at 
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As their food <tnd hablutlons are perfectly timpte> the^r ^mestic 
utensllA are few and rude. Sbme of the southern tribes discover- 
ed the art of forming vessels of earthen ware, and baking them in 
the sun so as they could endure the fire. These vessels they used 
in preparing part of their provisions^ and this may be considered as 
a step towards refinement and luxury ; for men in their rudest 
state were not ac<]uainted with any method of* dressing their vict- 
uals, but bv roastmg them on the fire, and among several tribes in 
America* wis is the only species of cookery yet known. 

What appears to be the master -piece <k art among the savages 
of America is the construction of their canoes. An Indian, shut 
ap in his boat of whalebone covered with skinsi can brave that 
atormy ocean^ on which he is compelled to depend for part of his 
subsistence* The inhabitants of the isles in South America, form 
their caxA>es hy hollowing the trunk of a large tree, with infinite 
labour, and though in appearance they are extremely awkward 
and unwieldy, they paddle and steer them with such dexterity, that 
Europeans, well acquainted with all the improvements in the sci; , 
ence of na.vigation« have been astonished at the rapidity of their 
motion, and Uie -quickness of their evolutions. 

Wijkh respect to their religion, «ven among those tribes, whose 
religiousm syste was more enlarged, and who had formed some 
csoception of benevolent beings, which delighted in conferring 
benefits, as well as of malicious powera prone to inflict evil, su- 
pei'stition still appears as the offspring of fear, and all its eflTorta 
were employed* to avert calamities. They were persuaded that 
their, good deities, prompted by the beneficence of their nature, 
would bestow ei^ery blessing In their power, without solicitation or^ 
acknowledgement ; and their only anxiety was to sooth and depre- 
cate the wrath of Uie powers* whom they regarded as the enemies ' 
of mankind. 

With respect to the immortality of the soul the sentiments of the 
Americans were more unitecL The human mind, even when least 
improved and invigorated by culture, shrinks from the thoughts or 
dissolution, and looks forward with hope and expectation to a state 
of future existence. The most uncivilized savages of America do 
not apprehend death as the extinction of being : . all en^iertain 
hopes of a future and more happy state, where they shall be for- 
ever exempt from the calamities, which embitter human life in its- 
present condition. This future state they conceive to be a delight- 
fiil countiy blest with perpetual spring, whose forests abound wick 
game, whose rivers swarm with fish, where famine is never felt,, 
and uninterrupted plenty shall be enjoyed without labour or toil. 

As the diseases of men in the savappe stage are like those of th^ 
animal creaUon, few but extremely violent, their impatience under^ 
What they sufier, and solicitude for tiie recovery of health, soon 
inspired them with extraordinary reverence. for such as pretended 
to understand the nature of their maladies, or U> preserve them 
from their sudden as^d, fatal effects,. However thesp ignorant pre^ 
Anders being sucb^ utter strangers to the structure of the human 
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frame, as to know neither the causes of disorders, nor the manner 
in which they were likely' to terminate, superstition, frequenUy 
mineled with some portion of craft, sdppTied what they wanted in 

knowledge. They imputed the origin of diseases to supetnatnral 
influence, and advised or performed a variety of superstitious rites 
which they represented to be sufficient to remove the most obsti- 
nate and-dangerous disorders. , ,. ^ ". ^ ^ . ..... 

From the superstition and credulity of the Americans Ukewise' 
proceeded their faith in dreams, their observation of omens, their 
attention to the chirping of birds, and the cries of animals, all 
which they supposed to be indications of future events ; and if any 
one of the prognostics was deemed unfavourable, they eagerly 
abandoned the object they had in pursuit. ^ , 

Savage as the Americans were, they were not without their 
amusements ; and of these dancing appears to be the principal. 
The war dance seems to be the most striking, in which are repre- 
sented all the manauvers of an American campaign. Their songs 
and dapces are mostly solemn and martial, they are connected 
with some of the most serious and important affairs of life, and, 

having no relation to love or gallantry, are seldod' common to the 
two sexes, but executed by the men and worti^n apart. 
The Americans are universally fond of gaming. Though they 

^arc at other times so indifferent, plilegniatic, silent, and animated 

"with so few desires, as soon as they engage in play, they Tiecome 
rapacious. Impatient, noisy, and almost frantic with eagerness. 
Their furs, their domestic utensils, their clothes, their arms, are 
staked at play and when all is lost, high as their sensg,#«i^nde- 
pendence is, in a witd emotion of hope or despair, they will often 
risk their personal liberty upon a single bet. Among several 
tribes, such gaming parties are frequently made, and become their 
most agree^le entertainment at every g^eat festival. 

The same causes that contribute to render them fond of play, is^ 
the cause of drunkenness^ amon^ them. It sieems to have been 
one of the first exertion* of human ingenuity to discover some 
composition of an intoxicating quality ; and there is hardly any 
nation so rude, or so destitute of invention, as not to liave suc- 
ceeded in this fatal research. The most barbarous of the Ameri- 
can 'tribes have been so unfortunate as to attain this art \ and even 
those wbich are so deficient in knowledge as not to be acquainted 
with the method of giving an inebriating strength to liquors bj; fer- 
mentation, can accomplish the same by some other means. 

It is customary with the^ American Indians, when their parents 

^ and other relations become old, or labour under any distemper 
which they have not art enough tO cure, to put an end to their 
lives, in order to be relieved from the burden of tending and sup- 
porting them. The same hardships and difficulty of propuring 
subsistence, whfch prevent savages> in some cases, from rearing 
their children,* prompt them lo destroy the aged and infirm.' The 
declining state of the one is as helpless as the infancy of the other ; 
and the American thinks \vt does nothing m<stt than his duty, in 
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casing Ills father or friend of a buriheBBome life of pain and dia* 
ease. ' 

A hardness of heart and insensibility of feeling* are remarkable 
n all savage nations. Their minds, roused only by strong^ emo- 
ions, are little susceptible of gentle, delicate, or tender affectiqns. 
kVhen any favour is done him, he neither feels gratitude, nor 
hinks of making any return. The high idea of independence 
imong the Americans pourishes a sullen reserve, which keeps 
hem at a distance from each other. 

A savage, frequently placed in situations of danger or distress^ 
lepending on no one but himself, and wrapped up in his own 
houghts and schemes, is a serious and melancholy animid. The 
American, when not engaged in action, often sits whole days in 
me posture, without opening his lips. When they enrage in war 
ir the chase, they usually march in a line at some distance from 
:ach other, and do not exchange a single word. Even in their 
anoes, the same pr<^ound silence is observed ; and nothing but 
ntox^cating liquors or jollity attending their daDces, can 9,% any 
ate render them in the least conversable. 

We may attribute the refined cunning, with which they form 
.nd exetute^eir schemes, to the same causes. ^ With the Amer- 
can IndiiM>s, war is a system of craft, in which they trust for sue* 
.ess to stratagem more than to open force, and have their inven- 
lon continually at work to circumvent and surprise their enemies. 
The people of the rude tribes of America are remarkable fo» 
heir artifice and duplicity. The natives of Peru were employed 
■bove thirty years, in forming the plan of an hisurrection, which 
ook place Under the viceroyalty of the Marquis de Villa Garcia ; 
nd tliough a great number of people of diflferent ranks, were let 
Qto the secret,, yet not a syllable of it transpired during all that 
leriod, no men betrayed his trust, or by ah unguarded look, or 
tnprudent word, gave rise to any suspicion of what was meditating, ' 

However, let us not suppose that the Americans were without 
heir virtues, among which fortitude and courage were remarkably 
onspicuous. Accustomed as the Indians are to continual alarRis> 
hey grow familiar with danger s courage becomes an habitual vir- 
ue, resulting naturally from their situation, and strengthened by , 
onstant exertions. They are naturally attached to the communi- 
y of which they.are member^. From the nature of their political 
inion,'we shou\d be led to suppose this tie to be very feeble ; but 
ach individual freely and cheerfully undertakes the most perilous 
ervice, when the community deems it necessar3\ They have ^ 
ierce and deep rooted antipathy to the ienemieii of their country, 
nd that zeal for the honour of their tribe, which prompts them to 
•rave danger in the pursuit of triumph, and to endure the moat 
xquisite torments, without a ^roan, that it may not be dishonoured, 
^ar from complaining of their own situation, or viewing that of 
Den in a more improved state with admiration or envy, they regard 
hemselves as the standard of excellence, as being the best enti- 
lied, as weU as the po^t perfectly qualified, |«^njoyre4happinei^. 
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CHAP, V. 



'Ambition and avarice united to induce Velasquez to prepare 
for the conquett of New Spain, so that when: GrijaWa returned to 
Cuba, he f©ui»d the armament destined to attempt the conquest of 
that ri^h country be had discovered, almost complete and ready to 
Bail. Velasquez knew not whom to entrust with the command of 
this important expedition. TlTough he was of a most aspiring am- 
bition, and not destitue of talents for g-overnment, he possessed 
neither such courage, nor such vigour and activity of mind, as to 
undertake in person the conduct of the armament he was prepar- 
inff. He meanly wished to find some person who had bravery and 
abilities equal to the undertaking, but would attribute all the hon- 
our and glory to him. After some time searching for sudh a per- 
son and finding that no man of abilities would submit to such uis- 
gracetul terms, he at last appointed Fernando Cortes to the com-^ 
mand. Cortes was k man of noble blood, but whose family was ot 
moderate fortune ; he was a good soldier, and every way qualified 
' for such an undertaking. 

Though the governor had laid out considerable sums, and each 
adventurer had exhausted his stock, or strained his credit, the 
poverty of the prepa^tion was such, as must astonish the present 
age, and bore no resemblanoe to an armament destined for the 
conquest of a great empire The fleet consisted of eleven vessels 
the largest of one hundred tons, which was dignified with the name 
of JVdmiral ; three of seventy or eighty tons and the rest small opea 
barks On board of these were 6i7 men ; of which 508 belonged 
to the land aervice, and 109 were seamen or artificers. As the use 
of fire-arms among the nations ^f Europe had hitherto con6ned to 
a few battaUions of regular disciplined infantry, orily thirteen flol- 
diets were armed witli musket*; thirty-two were cross-bow men, 
the rest had swords and spears. They had only sixteen horses and 
ten small field-pieces. 

On the 10th of February, 1519. Cortes sailed with his small ar- 
mament to attack a most poweiful moharch. He touched first at 
Cozumal, then at Tabasco, and on the 2d of April arrived at St 
Juande Ulua in Mexico. As soon as they entered the harbour, » 
boat came off to them, to know what was the intention of their visit* 
and to oflTer them their assistance if needful- Cortes assured 
them, in respectful terms, which he did /by means of an inter- 
preter, that he approached their country with most friendly 
sentiments, and came to propose matters of great importance to 
the welfare of their prince and his kingdom, which he would unfold 
inor^ fully, in person to the governor arid the general. Next morn- 
ing, without waiting for any answer, he landed his^ troops, his 
horseji, and artillery ; and having chosen proper gwund, began to 
erect huts for hisnien, and fortify his camp. 

The Mexicans treated the Spaniards with the rreatCBt civility» 
but wished to divert them frgm their intention ofYisitiiig the capital 
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where the cinperor Montezuma resided. For this fmrpose, they 
commenced a negociation^ by introducin^a train of a hundred In- 
dians, loaded with presents, sent from Montezuma to Cortex* 
The magnificence of these were such as became a great monarch, 
and far exc^ede4 any idea the Spaniards had hitherto formed of 
his wealth. They were placed uDon mats spread on the ground 
in such order as shewed them to the gpreatest advantage. Cortes 
and his officeravvietved with admiration the various manufactures 
of the country ;- cotton stuffs so fine, and of so delicate texture, as 
to resemble silks ; pictures of animals, trees and other natural ob- 
jects, formed with feathers of different colours, disposed and min- 
gled with such skill and elegance, as to rival the works of the pencil 
in truth and beauty of| imitation ; but what more particularly at- 
tracted the atteiitioD of the Spaniards, was the amazing quantity 
of unwrought gold and silver, and the profusion of pearls and pre- 
cious stones, the produce of the country. 

These rich presents, instead of inducing the Spaniards to quit 
Mexico, made them the more resQlute to make a conquest of it. 
Cortes •insisted on visiting the kin^ in his capitid, and declared he 
would not leave the island till that was granted. Of all the prin* 
ces who had swayed the Mexican s,ceptre, Montezuma was the 
most haughty, violent, and impatient of controul. His subjects 
viewed him with awe, and his enemies with terror. The former 
he governed with unrelenting rigour, and the latter he reduced to 
awe by the power of. his arms. However though his power and 
tyranny kept his subjects and neighbours in awe> yet he wanted 
those Qualities of mmd, which were necsesary to intimidate and 
subdue his new visitors. 

Montc^zuma ffom the moment the Spaniards appe&red on the 
coast, discovered symptons of timidity and embarrassment. In* 
stead of taking such resdutitns as his power enabled him, he de- 
liberated with an anxiety and hesitation that did not escape the no* 
tice of the meanest of his courtiers. He spent his time m fruitless 
neg^iaUons with the Spaniards, and thereby raised their courage 
and consequence. 

In the mean tiihe, Cortes was watching the opportunity to 
throw off all connexions with Velasquez, whose natural jealousy 
had induced hiro to endeavour to deprive Cortes of the command 
of the expedition before he sailed. He got the confidence of the 
ofiicers and soldiers, atid, having assembled a council, he resigned 
the commission he had received from Velasquez, and was imme-; 
diately chosen chief-justice and captain general of the new colony. 

Cortes owed muth of his success to the Mexican gold, which he 
distributed with a liberal hand among both friends and opponents, 
and thereby brought all to be of one mind Having thus settled 
every thing to the satisfaction of his armv, by engaging it to join 
him in discUtning any dejpendence on the governor of Cuba, he 
thought he might now venture to quit the camp, in which he had 
hitherto remained, and advance into the country. To this he was 
encouraged by ^ ereiit no lesf fortunate thftii seitsonftbie. He re* 
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ce^ed a{irafl%r oCfriendship fVom ttbe caz'Miie of Zi^poalU, a co0' 
siderabie town at no great distance. He found by their message 
that they were filled with such dread and. hatred oi Monte zuroi, 
ihat nothing could be more acceptable to them, than a prospect of 
deliverance from the oppressions under which they groaned. Cortei 
was highly delighted to find, that the great empire he inteitded to 
attack was not united, nor its sovereign beloved. 

Some officers, whom Cortes had employed to survey the coast 
baving discovered » village about forty fiiiles to the northward, 
which, as well on account of the fertility of the soil, as commo- 
^ousneasof the harbour, seemed to be a more proper station for a 
settlement tixan that where he was encamped, he determined to re- 
Siove thither ; ZimpoaUa lay in his way, where the caziqoe wel* 
<bomed him in the manner he had reason to expect. He received 
Cortes with respect, almost ap|>r6aching to adoration, and like one 
to whom he looked up as a deliverer. From the cazique he learaed 
many' particulars with respect to the character of Montezuma, 
whom he represented as a tyrant, cruel and suspicious. Cortes as- 
suredthe cazique, that one great object-of the Spaniards in visiting 
a country sa rembte from their own, was to redress grievances, and 
to relieve the oppressed. 

Having taken his leave of the' cazique, he continued his march 
to Quiabislan. The spot his officers had chosen as a proper sita- 
aiion, appeared so well to xneet his approbation, that he immedi- 
ately marked out ground for a town. The houses to be erected 
were only huts j but these were to be surrounded with fortifica- 
tions, of sufficient strength to resist the assaults of an Indian army. 
Every one, even Cortes not excepted, gave an helping hand to the 
erecting of fortifications, so essential to the preservation of evciy in- 
dividual of the colony. His next care was to form an alliance with 
the neighbouring kings, whom he taught to despise their emperor, 
by gradually inspiring them with an hi^h opinion of the Spaniards, 
as beings of a superior order, and irresistible in arms. 

Cortes fterceiving that some of his men grew tired of their pre* 
sent pursuits, and had even formed the plan of making their escape 
to Cuba in one of the ships, saw no hopes otsiiccess, but in cutting 
off all possibility of retreat, and reducing his men to, the necessity 
of adopting the same resolutions with which he himself was ani- 
inated,''eitner to conquer or perish. With this view he determined 
to de8tro)^ his fleet and his address in persuading his foUdwers to 
addpthis ideas, was not inferior to th^ boldness of the undertaking- 
With universal consent the ships were drawn ashore, and after 
stripping them of their sails, rigging, iron work, and whatever else 
might be of use, they were broken m pieces. Thus firom an effort 
of magnanimity, to which there is nothing parallel in history, fi^^ 
hundred men voluntarily^consented to be shut up in a hostile coun- 
try, filled with powerful and unknown nations ; slid hayiaff P"*^"^' 
ed every means of escape lefl themselves without-any resource b^ 
what their own perseverance and valour coiUd procure thexPi. ^ 
on which every thing aow depended. 
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ikn the 16th dt AHgtiit, 1519, Cortes began his fliftreh from 
Zimpoalia, wUh five hundred men, fifteen horse and six field pieces. 
The remtind^r of his troops, consisting chiefiy of such as from age 
or lAfimity were less fit lor active service, he left as a garrison in 
ViUa Ricsy under the command of Escalante, an officer of meritj 
and warmly attached to the interest of Cortes. 

The first war he oDgaged in was with the Hascalens, who advanc- 
ed against him with nnmerous armies, andattacked himin varioi»' 
forms, with a degree of valour and perseverance to which the 
Spaniards had seen nothing equal in the new world. The Hasca« 
lens, however, were at last glad to sue for peace, seeing their own 
]>eople so dreadfully destroyed, while the Spaniards remained un« 
hurt ^ If (said they to the Spaniards) you are divinities of a- 
cniel and savage nature we present to you five slaves that yoa 
may drink their hlood and eat their flesh. If you are mild deities, 
accept an o^r of incense and variegated plumes. If you are men, 
here is meat, and bread and fruit to nourish you." As both par- 
ties were equally desirous of peace, matters were soon settled 
between tthero. The Hascalens acknowledged themselves as de- 
pendent on the crown of Castile ; when Cortes todk the republic 
under his protection, and promised to secure them against every 
attempt of injury on their persons or property. 

On the 13th of October, Cortes set out on his march for Mexico 
accompanied by six thousand Hascalens, so that he now appeared 
at the head of something like a regular army. As the Spaniards 
descended from the mountains of Chalco, over which the road lay, 
the vast plains dT Mexico gradually ^nfolded itself to their'^iew. 
This prospect afforded one of the most striking and beautiful views 
on the face of the earth ; when they beheld fertile and cultivated 
fields, stretching beyond the reach of the human eye ; when they 
saw a lake resembling the sea in extent, encompassed with largt^ 
towns, snd beheld the capital city rising upon an island in the cen- 
tre, adorned with its temples and turrets ; the prospect so fafr sur- 
passed Uieir most sanguine expectations, Uiat some believed the 
fancified descriptions of romance were realized, and that its en- 
chanted palaces and gilded domes were presented to their sight* 
others could hardly persuade themselves, that this wonderful sight 
wo any thing more than a dream. As they proceeded their 
doubts were removed, but their amazement increased* 

Cortes was almost at the gates of the capital befi}re Montezuma 
had determined whether he should receive him as a friend, or op^ 
pose him as an ei^eroy. On their arrival near the city, about a 
thousand persons, who bote marks of distinction, came out to meet 
them, dressed in manUes of fine cotton, and adorned with plumes- 
Each of these separately passed Cortes, and paid the most sub- - 
missive obedience to hin^ according ^o the mode of their country* 
They announced the approach of Montezuma himsdlf, and his har- 
bingers soon after came in sight Two hundred persons in an uni- 
form dress first appeared, owamcnted with fathers, proceeding 
two am} t^o, barefooted, and in pro^cNtnd siUgace, with their eyes 
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fixed to tbftir ground. A companj of hS^)mtrtirk next followed, 
iatbeir most sumpCuowi ormmienU ; ii^ 9ie -iiild$t jof yfham wa» 
Montezunw, in a Utter riejily onuunenlie^ with- gold, and'i^Mbei^ 
of varioQf colours. He was carried en the sfaoiiklers of km of 
his prineipal favourites^ wliile others supported a ctoiopy of ouridus 
workmanship ov^r lus head. Before hhn marched diree officers 
with rods oCgold in their hands^ which they lifted up on high at 
ottrtsin intervals^ when aU the people ii«ine(Hately' bowed their 
h»ad» and hid theiip fimeB, aa^unworthy to look oh so {Treat a mon' 
aroh. As soon as he approached Cortes dismounted, n^rsiiced 
towards him wi^ officious haste, and in a respectful posture. 
Montezuma immei^tely alighted irom his chair, and leaning on 
the arms of two of his near relations, approached wtt^ a slow and 
statefy step, his attendants oovenng the streets with cotton ebtfa, 
that he might not touch the ground. Cortes accosted him with 
profound reverance, after the European fashion ; «i)d MoR^mma 
i-elumed the salutation according to the mfode of fits eonntTy, by 
touching <he earth with his hand, and then kissing^it. Arfontezu- 
. ma conducted Cortes^o the qu&rters he had prepared fot his re- 
ceptton, and immediately took leave of him with a politeness not 
unworthy of a court more refined. Nothing material passed at 
this first interview. 

. In the evening, Montezuma returned to visit his gtiests with 
the same pomp as in their first interview. He told Cortes, that 
from what he had heard and seen of him and his followers, he was^ 
convinced that they wei-e the very persons, whose appearance the 
Miexican traditions and prophecies taught them to expect, in or^cr 
to reform their constitution and laws ;nhat he had accordingly re* 
cei'ined them not as strangers, hut as relations of the same blood ' 
aivd parentage, and desired that they might consider themselres 
as* masters in his dominions, (or both himself and his subjects 
should be ready to comply with their will, and ^ven to prevent their 
wishes. The three subsequent days were employed in viewing 
the city ; the appearance of which, so far superior in the order 
of its buhdings, and the number of its irthabitants, to arty place 
tHe Spaniards had beheld irt America^ filled them witli wonder 
and surprise. 

Though the novelty of these objects- amused the Spaniards, yet 
they were not without their alarnis on accouirt of their safety. The 
alliens of the Spaniards assured Cortes, that the Mexican priests 
had, in the name of the gods, counselled their sovereign to admit 
thte Spaniards into tlie capital, that he might cut them ofl^ there at 
one blow with perfect securitv. 

Cortes very plainly perceived that his destrtiction was intended ; 
It was therefore necessary to extricate !>?ms€W out of th<? difficul- 
ties, in which one bold step had involved him, by venturing upon 
another still bolder. The situation was tr> iiif^ but his mind was 
equal to it; and, after revolving the matter with d'eep attention, 
he fixed upon a plan no less extraordinai-y than daring^. He de- 
te*nnined to seize ft^ontezuma inJiis palace and carry him as a 
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pt^fOiHN* to ^hc Sptitdth qaiutem. The {flan betng wpperfy settled 
between Qortes and hie officers, this powerful monneh was seized 
by a, few atffangers ifi tbe midst of hia capital, at noon day, ai|d 
earned off as a prisoiierf withoat opposition or bloodshed. Hi^toiy 
contains nothing' parallel to this event» either with respect to the 
temerity of the attempt, or the success of the execution, and were 
not all the circumstimces of. this extraordinary transaction au- - 
thentioaited by the moat unquestionable evidence, they would ap- 
pear so wild and extravagant as to go for beyond the bounds of 
reason and proi^ability. 

On the 4th of December, 1519, Qualcopoca, the son of Monte- 
zuma, and five of the principal officers who served under him, . 
were brought prtsonera to the citadel, formally tried by a Spanish 
court-marttaU and, though they had acted no other part;- than what 
became leyi4 subgeots^and brave men, they were condemned to b€ 
burnt alive, which was immediately put in execution. The rigour 
wilh which Cortes puniahed the unhappy persons, who first pre- 
sumed to lay violent ^ands upon his ibllowers, seems to have made 
all the in^resaions be deidred. The spirit of Montezuma was not 
only overawed^ but sabiued. During six months that Cortes re- 
mained in Mexico, the monarch continued in the Spanish quarters, 
with an appearance of an entire satisfaction, and tranquillity, as if 
he had resided there, not from constraint, but through choice. 
His miniscera and of&cers attended him as tuual, he took cogniz- 
ance of aU a^alrs, and every order waa issued in his name. The 
external aepect of government appearing the same, and all its an- 
cient forms being scrupulously observed, the people were so little 
sensible of any cttaage, that they obeyed the mandates of their 
monarch with the same submiasive reverence as ever. Tlius, by 
the fortiinate teeserity of Cortes in seizing Montezuma, the Span- 
iards at once secured to thema^lvee more extensive authority in 
the Mexican empire, than it was ^possible to have acquired in a > 
long ceursc'ottime byopim force ; and they exercised more abso- 
htte sway in tho name of another, than they could have done in 
^irown. 

Cortea,, encouraged by so many instances of the monarch's tamo 
submission to his wiU, ventured 'to put it to a proof still more try- 
ing. He «rged Monteziraia to acknowledge himself a vassal of 
the king of Castile, to h(dd his crown of him as superior, and to' 
subject his donanions to the payment of an annual tribute. With 
this requisition, the last and most humbling that can be made to 
one posaeased'of sovereign authority, Montezuma was so obsequi- 
ous as to comply. The act of submission and homage was execut- 
ed with all the formalities the Spaniards were pleased to dictate. 

The next attempt Cortes i|iade was to alter their religion, which 
had such aneifect npon the Mexicans, that they determined to de« 
stroy tbe Spamards if they persisted in it ; and even Montezuma 
himself had expressed his wish to Cortes, that be would Uiink of 
returning home^ . 
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While ihin^ continaed in this critical frkiMtidn, C^ites, lOtxious 
About what wlk past, uncertain with nspeet to (he future, and 
much oppressed by the late declaration or the MexilB8ns> -he ve- 
ceived an account of tome ships havinj^ appeared on the coast. 
He (dly iroapned that his messengers were returned from Spain, 
and that the completion of all his hopes and wishes* were at liand. 
However a courier soon brought certain infornnation, that the ar- 
mament was fitted out by Velasquez, gottmof of Cuba> and instead 
of bHngiiig the aid they expected, threatened them with imnoedi- 
ate destruction. This iu*mament was commanded by Pamphilo de 
Narvae^. 

Cortes was now greatly alarmed, a^Narvaez seemed determin* 
ed to ruin him, having received orders from Velasquez to seize 
^bim and send him to Cuba in irons. ^ Cortes at first a«templed to 
treat with his enemiea s but findhig that impossible, he matched 
against them with an army infinitely inferior to their's, and rushing 
upon them, in tlie night, obtained a oomplete victory. Karvaez 
was wounded, taken prisoner, and put in irons. 

This victory proved the more acceptaUe, as it was gained with 
Uttle bloodshed, only two soldiers being killed on the side of 
Cortes, and two officers, with fifteen private men, of the adverse 
faction. Cortes treated the van^iuishe^l not like enemies, but as 
countrymen and friends, and oflfered to send them back immedi« 
ately to Cuba, or to take them into his service, as partners io his 
fortune, on equal terms with his own soldiers. The greater part 
of them accepted the offer, and vied with each other in professions 
of /fidelity and attachment- to a general, whose recent auccesses 
bad given them such a striking proof of his abitities. Thus, by a 
series of events no less fintunate than uncommon, Cortes not only 
escaped from the destruction that seemed inevitable, but, when he 
bad least reason to expect it, was pbced at the head <tf a thousand 
resolute Spaniards. 

Wtiile Corterwas engaged in this business, the Mexicans seiz- 
ed the opportunity 6f his absence to take up arms, to which they 
had been more particularly urged by the cruelty and treachery of 
Alvarado, whom Cortes hiid left in the city, in (nrder to take care 
of the royal prisoner and keep the natives in awe. 

On the 24th of June, .1520, Cbrtes nMrched back to the dty and 
took quiet possession of his andent station. However, l>eing too 
much elated with his success, he neglected to visit Montezuma, 
and embittered the insutt by expressions full of contempt for that 
unfortunate prince and his people. This being rumoured about, 
they flew to arms in every quarter, and attacked the Spaniards io 
their fortifications. Though the artillery pointed at their nume- 
rous battalions, crowded together in narrow streets, swept off mul- 
titudes at every discharge, though every blow of the Spanish 
weapons fell wilb mortal effects upon their naked bodies, the vio- 
lence of the sAsauh by no means abated. Fresh men rushed for- 
ward to occupy the places of the slain, and meeting with the same 
ftie, were fiiceeede4 by others jio lesi intr^id ana tiger for yen- 
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g9Viice. The otmott efibrts and abilities of Cortes, seconded - 
bjrthe dUciptined ralour of his troops, were hardly sufficient to 
defend the fortifications of the Spiamardsy into which the Mexicans 
had neariy forced their way. 

C^ortea was^naw w4llin|g^ to try what ofleet the sight df the em- ' 
petor ^ould have npoft his subjects. He was accordingly brought 
otL tlMB ram^arts^ from whence h^ addressed the Mexicans, ei. 
hortiBg them to peaceable measures^ which so enraged them, that 
be was soon wounded by two airtows, and the blow of a stone on hi» 
tenijlea brought Kim to the ground. The Spaniards carried him 
t» his apaitments ; but he was so brdten and dejected by the se- 
woky of his fate, tfaa^ he tore off the bandage mnn his wounds, 
and soon exiiired. 

Soon after the death of Mohtesuna, Cortes found it absolutely 
neceataty to abandon the citx. He attempted hi» retreat hy night, ■ 
but the Melicans^ who had watched all his motions, fell upon him 
iiiiliis march and destroyed nearly one half of hie army. All the 
aitittery, ammunition, and baggage, were lost, and oi^ a ve^ 
smallportion of the treasnre they had amassed was saved. Many 
of the soldiers, having so overloaded themselves with bars of gold 
as rendered them imftt for action, and retarded their flip'ht, foil • 
i gn e mam ously the victims of their own incon^derate avanee. 

Certes directed his march towards a rising ground at sdme littile 
distance, and having fortunately discovered a temple situated oil 
an eminence, he took possession of it. He there found not only ' 
tike shelter for which he ^thed', but, what was no less wanted, 
soMc provisions to refresh*his men. Oh leaving this ]^ce they 
i6affclsed for sis days with little respite; and under continual alarms, ^ 
B«RBerottO bodies of the Mexicans hovedng -around them, and har* 
raasingthem in front, rear, and dank, with great boldnees^ As the * 
iMUven country thi*oogh which they passed, afforded hardly any^ 
provisions, tiiey were reduced to foed on berries, roots, a..4 the • 
8tafik« of green maize $ and at the Very time that famine wr:i * " 
pressing their spirits and wasting their strength, their sitUkt ^* 
reiMiired the most vigorous and unremitting exertions of courage 
and activity. Amidst these complicated distresses, one circum- 
stance supported and animated the Spmards/ Their commander 
sustained this sad reverse of fortune with umhaken magnanimity. 
H^ presence of mind never forsook him, his sagacity foresaw every 
event, and his vigilance provided for it. He was foremost in eve- 
ry danger, and endured' ^very hardship with cheerfulness. His 
soldiers, though despiurtog themselves, continued to follow hiito 
without reluctance. 

On the sixth day of their march, thoy reached the siramiit of in 
eminence, when a spacious valley opened -to their view, covered 
wkh a vast army, extending as far as llie eye could retch. The ^ 
Mexicans, while with one boi^ of their troops they harrassed tile 
Spaniards in their retreat, had assembled their principal force on 
the other side of the lake, and posted it in the plain of Otumba, 
HMti^ Wh&dh they knew Cenes must pass. At the ^ight. of tbi*^- 
K2 .. 
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incredible mvltltadei which they could sunrey at once fixMh the ri«<^ 
tng ground, the Sp&niarda ^ere astonished* and even the boldest 
began to despair. Cortes, however, without allowing leisure for 
their fears to acquire strength by reflection, after reminding theniv 
that nothing remained but to die or conquer, led them immediate^ 
to the charge. The Mexicans with unusual fortitude waited their 
approach ; out such was the superiority ,of the Spanish arms and 
discipline, that the impression of this small body was irreaistiUe, 
and which ever way its force was directed, it penetrated and dis- 
persed the most numerous battalions. However while these gave 
way in one quarter, a fresh supply of enemies advanced from 
another, and the Spaniards^ though successful in every attack, 
were read^ to sink under these repeated efforts, without seeing 
any end pf Uieir toU, or any l)<4>e or victory. 

Cortea now observed, that the great standard of the empire* 
whicli was carried before the Mexican general. was advancing. 
He fortunately recollected to have heard, that on the fate of it de- 
pended the event of every battle. He Uierefore assembled a few 
of his bravest officers, whose horses were still capable of service, 
and placing himaelf at their head, pushed forward towards the 
standard, wilb an impetuosity that bore down every thing before 
it. A chosen body of nobles, who guarded the standard, 
made some resistance, but were soon vanquished. Cortes, with • 
'a stroke of his lance, wounded the Mexican (^eral, and threw 
bim to the ground. One of the Spanish officers ali^ting, finished 
his life, and seized the imperial standard. The instant their lead- 
er fell, and their 8\andard, to which all directed their eyes, was- 
no longer to be seen, an universal panic struck the Mexicans^ eve- 
ry ensign was lowered, each soldier threw away his weapons, and 
every one made the beat of his way to the mountains. The Span* 
lards, who were not in a condition to pursue them, contented 
themselves with collecting the spoils of the field, which were ao 
valuable, as to be some compensation for the wealth they had loat 
in the <nty of Mexico. 

After this victory, Cortes dispatched an officer of confidence 
with four ships of Narvaez*s to Hispaniola and Jamaica, to engace 
adventurers, and to purchase horses, g^unpowder, and bther mut- 
tsiy stores. As he knew it would be in vain to attempt the re* 
duction of Mexico, unleas he could secure the command of the 
ake he found means to procure materials lor building twelve htag' 
lantines, so that they might be canied thither in pieces, ready to 
be put together, and launched, whenever he should want them. 

While be was harrassed and perplexed with the mutinous diqio« 
sltion of IA9 troops, two ships arrived, with a supply of men and 
military stores, sent by the governor of Cuba, not to assist Gortes 
but with a view of his ruin. His address, however, brought them 
over to his views. He now found his army retnibfced with IdOf 
Spaniards, and twenty horses. 

Soon afler this four ships arrived at Vera Crua ftom Uispaniolig. 
with two hundred soldiers, eighty horses, and two battering caOMiV 
tiid a coQsidcrabk supply of ammuotUon fnoA arms. 
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On the 28th of April, 1521» all the Spanish troops, together with, 
the auxtUary Indians, were drawn ap on the banks of the Canal $ 
and with extraordinary miliUry pomp, heig^ened and rendered 
nore solemn by the celebration of the most sacred rites of religion 
the brigantines were launched. Cortes now determined on making 
an attack on the city of Mexioo.-^The brigantines no sooner ap- 
peared before the city, than the lake was.coveped with innuraeraUe 
canoeti, which made but » feeble resistance against these vessels 
manned by Europeans. The brigantines, with the utmost ease^ 
broke througfh their feeble opponents, overset many canoes, anl 
dissipated the whole armament with such slaughter, as convincei 
the Meztcys, thaA it was not in their power to contend with tht 
Spaniards on the watery element. 

Cortes now determined to attack the city, and for this purpose 
he made all th^wise preparations an able general could do ; bat. 
owing to his oraers not being properly observed, he ws# at last 
repuked, received some dangerous wounds and would have been 
takes by the Mexicans, had not soise Spanish officers rescued him 
at tke expense of their lives. Forty Spaniards fell alive into the 
hands of the Mexicans, who sacrificed those unhappy victims, in 
tbe most cruel manner, to their god of war. 

However unpromising an aspect matters were at present, Cortes 
had a mind that rose above all difficulties. He soon found himself 
enabled to renew the attack on the city of Mexicot in. which 
be pn>ved 90 foRtuoate^ that he took the emperor .Quatimosin 
prisoner, who seemed worthy of a better fate. When the 
emperar was conducted to Cortes, he appeared neither with the 
sullen fierceness of a barbarian, nor with the dejection of a suppli- 
cant ** I have done (said he, eddressing himself to the Spanish 
general) what became a monarch. I have defended my pe<H»le to- 
the last extremity. Kotliing now remains but to die. Take this 
^SS^^9 (laying his hand on one which Cortes wore) plant it in mf 
breast, and put an end to a life, which can no longer be of use.*^ 

As soon. as the fate of this imfortunate sovereign wak known^ 
the Mexicans ceased all resistance, and Cortes took possession or 
that smaU part of the capital, wluch had hot been destroyed dur« 
ing the sieg^. Thus terminated the siege of Mexico, the most 
memorable event in the conquest of America. It lasted twenty- 
five days, of which hardly one passed without some singular edhrt 
on the part of the besiegers or the besieged. The great abilities 
of Guatimozin, the number of his troops, the .peculiar situation of 
his capital, so far counterbalanced the superiority of the Spaniards 
in arms and dtscipUne, that they most have relinquished the enter<- 
ptize, had they trusted for success to themselves alone ; but Mex^ 
ico was overturned by ks ^wn tyranny, and the jealousy of its • 
neighbours. 

T|ie Spaniards were no sooner masters of the city, than they set 
abo ut peeking for thel[>rofuse riches they expected it would pro^ 
duce ; b«tt they ware herein sadly disappomted. The soldiers 
could €«llect only an ineoQu4erabk booty aaMttetruias «ikd desoA^^ 
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ti0O» and tins disap|i0intiiteBt exotted them akaeat to aa open re- 
bellion 9 ^aiiiiic Ooitea. AtgmotmU; oaUeattea, aod sromiaesi 
vere tmplofed in order to soothe tb«m t but with so Uttte effeet, 
that Oortes, with avtev to check this gtovnng spirit of diaeentent 
cave wa/ to a deed, which ataifis the c^ry of aU fats fpnaX actiOQa. 
The unbappfmoiiarch together with Iim oh&ef £ivorite» were fpven 
up to bctortuMd, in order to laree ^m theai ftdiseofery of -the 
rayal treasores, whkh it woa auppoaed they had coBoealed...* 
Gtiatimozin bore Jwhatover the refined cruelty of faia t o ri i ea to r s 
GOttld inflict wHh the invincible fortitude of an Amenoan wamor 
Mis fellow oaffereri ainkinff under the violence of his anriush 
t»^ed his aonowfttl eyes towards hisinaster, which sefmed to im 
plore his permission to reveal all he knew ; but the high apirited 
{Minee> darting on him a ledfc of a«tihority» inin|^ed with aeora, 
checked hiii by aating* ** Am I now repoaii^ on a l»d of flowers f 
His favorito felt the reproach, persevered tn his TUUfai silence, 
and expired. Cortes was so maeh ashamed of this bofiid scenes 
that he ratetied the royal victim from the hands of his tortureN, 
and hereby prolonged a life devoted to fkture miaeries. 

The fate of the capital^ aa both parties had conjectured, decid* 
ed that of the empire, and the provinces submitted, one after an- 
other, to die conquerors. Cortes, being now more at iMOve, be- 
gan to fdrm schemes of discovery, and to eo«{4eto the original plan 
of Calumbtis, by €nding a passage to the Cast-Indies -by that quar- 
ter of the worid they wereM ; but he did not then know that this 
scheme bad been undertaken and accomplished. 

Ferdinand Magellan, a Portuguese gentlemafi, on the lOth of 
August, 1519, sailed from Sifvile with five ships, and, after touch^ 
ingatthe Cananes^tood directly South alon^ the coast of America, 
and on the 12th of January, 1520,reached the river De la Plata. From 
hence he conttnued hit^course, after having- conquered the mutin- 
ous disposition of his crew, and at leng^ discovered, near the fifty, 
third degree of latitude, the mouth oiP 4a strait, into which he en- 
tored, in spite of ttye murmurs and remonstrances of the people 
under his'command. After sailing twenty days in that windnig 
dangerous channel, to which he gave his own name, and wh^pe one 
of his sldps deserted him, the gp«at Southern Ocean opened to his 
view, when he shed toars of joy and gratitode fortihat happy dis- 
covery. 

Af^er enduring inexpressible hardships, from the want of pro- 
visions and other necessaries, on the 6th of March, 152t, ^they fell - 
in with a cluster of smaH but fertile islands, which afforded them 
refreshments in such abundance, that their health was soon re>es- 
tablished. This extensive ftea Magellan called the PaHJh Otem 
which name it still bears^ He aftorwards diacbvered the Philip- 
pine islands, and was there killed by the barbarous natives. 

John Sebastian del Cano prosecuted the ei^edltion after the 
death of Magellan. After visiting many df the smaller islands, 
scattered in the eastern part of the Indian Ocean, they touched at 
the greatlsland^ Bsraeo^ and at kn^h latvded in Ttdore, o»e i>.- 
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the Motaecas. He followed the eoarte of the Portafaefe hy the 
Cape of Good Hope, and, after many disasjters and suflTermg^, he 
arriTed at St. Lucaron the 7th of September, 1622, having sailed 
round the globe in the space of three years and twenty-eight days. 

Bat let us turn to the transactions in New Spain. At the^ time 
thatrCortes was acquiring such vast territories for his native counw 
try, and preparing the ^ay for future conquests, it was his singu« 
lar fate not only to be destitute of any commission or authority from 
the sovereign, whom he was serving with such successful zeal,bot to 
be regarded as an undutiful and seditious subject. The court of 
Spain sent a person to supercede him, to seize his person, and con- 
fiscate his effects ; but Cortes triumphed overall his enemies, and 
was appointed Captain-General and Governor of New- Spain. 

The jealousies and ingratitude of the court of Spain threw so 
many <£stae1es in the way of Cortet, that his government became 
very uneasy to him, and the court went so far as to send persons to 
enquire into his conduct, and to bring him to justice^ should his 
interested judges find him guiky. He resolved, however, not to 
expose himself to the ignominy of a trial, in that country, which 
had been the scene of his triumphs ; and without wuting for the 
arrival of his judges, to repair directly to Castile, and commit 
himself and his cause to the justice- and generosity of his King. 

The Emperor Charles, having now nothing to apprehend from 
the designs of Cortes, received him at Court Cke a person, whom 
conscious innocence had brought into the presence of his master;; 
and who was entitled, by the eminence of his services, to the high* 
est marks of distinction and respect. The order of St. Jago, the 
title of Marquis del VaUe de Guazaca, and the grant of a vast ter- 
ritory in New Spain, were successively bestowed upon him. 

Cortes returned to New-Spain ; but his power was so cramped, 
that h^ (bond himself in a very disagreeable situation. He formed 
schemes for new discoveries, explored California, and surveyed 
the greater part of the Gulf which^ separates it from New-Spain. 
On his return to his government he found himself surrounded with 
so many enemies, that he determined once more to seek redress in 
his native countjy. 

On his arrival in Old Spain, the Emperor behaved to him with 
cold cii^Uty, his ministers treated him sometimes with neglect, and 
sometimes with insolence* His grievances received no redwss, 
his claims were urged without eflfect, and several years passed in 
fruitless applications to ministers and judges ; an occupation the 
most irksome and mortifying to a man of spirit. Cortes finished 
his mortal career on the second day of December, 1547, in the 
sixty .second year of his sge, having experienced the same fate 
with.that of all the pei^ons who distinguished themselves in the 
discovery or conquest of the New World: envied- by his cotem- 
poraries, and ill requited by the cotu*ts he served, he has been ad- 
mired and celebrated by succeeding ages. 



\ 
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1518 -forff* h ient by Velasquez to conquer Hem Spain, 

1519 LaTuU hit troop* in Neva Spain. 
Destroy* hit own fieet. . 

Sets out for Mexico noith his little armjf. 

1520 Montetuma acknomledgts himseffa vassal of Spait^ 
Death cf the JEmperor Montezuma, 

1521 The conqmst of 41 Mexico, fotlcmed by the taking of the city. 
The Strmt of Magellan discovered. 

iS22 Cortes appointed CaptoM-Qeneral and Governor ofNev) Spam. 
1536 Cortes discovers California. 
1540 JSf turns honi^ and there dies* 



CHAP. VI. 

The discovery of the Soutbern Ocean by Bfklbo* excited a spirit 
of adventure in the coloniea of Darien ana Panama, who sighed m- \ 
ter the imaginary wealth of tlioae unknown regions. Several ar- i 
■laments wesc fitted out in 1523, in order to explore and take pos- ^ 
lession of the countries to the east of Panama, Ujut under the can* 
duot of leaders, whose talents and resources were unequal to the | 
attempt. They proved unsuccessful, and thereby damped the ar- | 
dour of others. 

Three persons settled in Panama, whose names were Francisco 
Pizarro, Diego de Almagro and Hernando Luque, resolved to at^ 
tempt the discovery of Peru, notwithstanding the ill success of 
iormer adventurers. These three men were destined to overtuni 
•ne of the most extensive empires on the face of the earth ( tbougii 
Fizarro was a bastardy with very little education ; Almag^ afsuod- 
Ung ; and X.uque, a priest and schoolmaster at Panama. 

Each engaged to emplpy hb whole fortune in^is adventure.-^ 
Pizarro, being the poorest of the three, undertook the depart* 
ment of the greatest fatigue and danger, and to command in per- 
son tbe armament destined for the discovery. Almaeto was to 
conduct the supplies of proiviaions and r^nfoiicement or trpops, of 
which Pisarro might stand in need. Lu^ue was io. rem sin at ?a* 
liama>to negociate with the governor, and aoperintend whatever 
was carrying on for Uie general good. As the spirit of enthusiasm 
uniformly accompanied that of adventure in the New World, and 
by that strange uoion both acquired an inprease of force, this con- 
federacy fiM^med by ambition and avarice, was confirmed by the 
noit solemn act of religpion. Luque celebrated mass, divided a 
conaeerated lK>st into three, and reserving one part to himself, gave 
the other two to his associates, <^ which they partook, and thus, in 
the name of the Prince of Peace, ratified a contract, of which plun. 
der and bloodshed wer^ the principal objecta in view. 
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On the 14th of Noy«nber, 1525, Piztrro ^t salT from Panama 
^th a siilgle vessel of small burthen, and 112 men. His voyage, ' 
liowever, was attended with great dtfiicalties and hardships. Af> 
ter remaining' five months in the island of Gorgom^ noted lor the 
most unhealthy climate in that region of America* A Nvessel ar* . 
rived ^m Panama. This transported them with stich joy, that 
aU their former snffiesing9 were forgotten. Their hopes revived, 
and Pizarro found little difficulty to induce not only his own fbUov- 
ers, but also the crew of the vessel from Panama, to resume his 
former scheme' with no less ardom*. Instead of retumin|^ to Pani- 
ma, they stood towards the Socrth £ast, and more fortunttte in thit 
than in any of their past efforts, on the twentieth day after their de- 
parture from Gorgona, they discovered the coast cf Peru. 

After touching at several villages on the ooast, they landed at 
Tambez, a place of some note, about three degrees south of the 
iine, distinguished fbr its stately temple, and a palace of the Incaa, 
or sovereigns of the country. There the Spaniards feasted their 
eyes with the first view of the opulence and civilization of the Pe- 
ruvian empire. They beheld a country fully :peopled and cultivated 
with an a|||)eiaranee of regular industry ; the nadves decently 
cloatbed, and possessed of infrenuity so far surpassing theother in- 
habitants of the-New World, as to have the use of taitte and do- 
mestic animals; But what chiefly attracted their notice, was such 
a -show of gold and silver not only in the ornaments of their persons 
sad temptes, but in several vessels and utensils for common use, 
formed of those precious metals as left no room to doubt that it a< 
bounded wHh pro^sion in the countrjr. -Pizarro and his compan- 
ious now seemed to have attained the completion of their most san- 
guine hopes, and fancied that all their wishes snd dreams of rich 
domains, and inexhaustible treasures, would soon be realized. 

Pizarro, having explored the country as far as it was necessary to 
ascertain the importwice of the discovery, procured from the inha- 
bitants some of their Llamat, or tame cattle, to which the Spaniards • 
gave the name of sheep ; some vessels of gold and silver, as well 
as some specimens of their other works of ingenuity; and two 
young men whom he^proposed to instruct in the Castilianianguage^ 
Ihattheymi^t serve asintcrpetif^rs in the expedition he mediut^ 
cd. With these he arrived at Panama, towards the close of the 
third year fiJom the time of his departure thence. No adventurer 
of the age suffered hardships or encountered dangefs which equal 
those t6 vihich he was exposed during* this long period. 

On thelf anWal at Panama, Pizarro could not prtfvailon the gov- 
ernor to assist him in the conquest of Peru ; his associates there- 
fore sent him to Spain to negociate, where he managed matters 
more to his <nm interest than to theirs. On the Seth of July, 1528, 
Pizarro was. appointed governor, captain general, and adelaniado 
af the countriefs he had discovered and hoped to conquer, with su- 
preme authority, civil as well' as military : thus he secuzed to him- 
»elf whatever his boundley ambition could desire. 
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After all the eflTorts of Pizarro «ii4 bU assopKtes, thfee -smdl 
▼esseb, with 180 soldiers, 36 of wheni were horsemen, cooiptosed 
the whole of the armament- With this contemptible ^oree in Feb- 
ruaiy» 1531, Pizarro did not hesitate to sail to invade a great em- 
pire. 

He no seoaer landed in Peru, than he began hostilities^ by 
which imprudent conduct his followers were exposed to fuaaine, &- 
tigue, and diseases of various kinds. However they ^t length 
reached^ihe province of Coaque i and having surpriseid the prin- 
cipal seHlement of the natives, tbey seized there,^ vessels and or* 
naments of gold and silver to the amount of thirty thousand pesos^ 
with other booty of such value, as dispelled all.their fears, and in- 
spired the most desponding with sanguine hopes. 

The dominions of the sovereigns of Peru, at the time that the 
Spaniards invaded them, extended in lengUi, from north to south, 
above fifteen hundred miles along the Pacific Ocean. Its breadth 
fit>m east to west, was much less considerable, being uniformly 
bounded by the vast ridge of the Andes, stretching from its one 
extremity to the other. 

Pizarro, aoon after his landing in Peru, discovered that a ciril 
war was carr>'ing on in that country. By these means he wae per- 
mitted to pursue his operations unmolested, and advanced to the 
centre of a great empire, before one effort of its power was exert- 
ed to stop his career. The first complete information the Spaniards 
received of this war, was by messengers from Huascar, one of the 
contending parties, sent to Pizarro> in order to solicit his aid 
against his opponent Atahoalpa. Pizarro at once perceived the 
importance of this intelligence, and foresaw so clearly all the ad- 
vantages, which might be derived from this divided state of the 
kiifj^dom he had invaded, that without waiting for the rebiftyrce- 
ments he expected from Panama, he determined to push forward, 
while intestine discord put it out of the power of the Peruvians to 
attack him with their whole force, and while by taking part». as 
circumjsta:nces should incline him, with one of the competitors* he 
might be enablsSl with greater ease to crush them both. 

Strange as it may a{)pear, Pizarro marched into the heart of the 
country attended by his followers, consisting only of 62 horsemen, 
and 102 foot soldiers, of whom twenty were armed with cross bows, 
and three with muskets. Pizarro in the course of his mai^» re- 
ceived an ambassador, from the inca of CaxamalCa^ who brou^t 
him very valuable presents from that Prince, accompanied with a 
profier-of alliance. Pizarro according to the usual artifice of hia 
•countrymen in America, promised everything without meanings to 
fulfil any thin^ but what his interest (Urected. In consequence ot 
these declarations, the Spaniards were permitted to march iiiiexe 
they pleased. - , 

On entering Caxamalca, Pizarro took possession of a large court 
on one side of which was a house, which the Spanish historians 
call a palace of the Inca, and on the other.a tem[^e of the Sun, the 
whole suiTOttoded witli a strong rampart c^ wall of earth. Whea 
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kelhad|)o^«dbbtl0^»^4ifi tbi9«dV»ii«ig and l^ad 

seen what profusion of riches the Inca possessed* Pizarro treachr 
erously seized on his person, during the interview to oirhich the 
mon&tch had invited Mm. Wlule the Inca was engaged in coii« 
ference with the Spaniards, Pizarro g^ve the signal of assault. 
At ottce the martial musiek struck up, the canpon and muskets 
began to fire, the horse sallied out fiercely to the charge, and th« 
infantry rushed on sword in huid. The Peruvians astonished at 
die suddenness of tlie attack which they did not eipect, and dis- 
mayed with the destructive eifect of fire amns, and the irresistible 
impression of the cavalry, fled with universal consternation in every 
qc[jtfter,withoift attempting ekher to annoy the enemy, or to de- 
fend themselves. • Pizarro at the head^ his foUoweFs, advanced 
directly towards the tnca ; and thon^ bis nobles crowded around 
him with officious zeal, and fell in numbers at his feet, while they 
vied one with another in sacfificing their own lives, that they might 
cover the sacred person of their king, the Spaniards soon pene* 
trated to the royal seat, and Pizarro seizing the Inca by the arm 
dragged him to the ground, and carried him as a prisoner to his 
quarters. The fate of the monarch precipitated the flight of his fol- 
lovers. The Spaniards every where pursued them, and with a 
deliberate unrelenting barbarity, continued to slaughter the wretch « 
ed Peruvians, who never attempted tp resist. The carnage did 
not c^se till the close of the day pift an end to it, when above four 
thousand Peruvians lay dead on the Spot. Kot a single Spaniard 
fell, nor was any one wounded but Pizarro himself, whose hand 
was slightly hurt. , 

The plunder the Spaniards acquired on this massacre, was far 
beyond eVery thing they had formed in their minds of the wealth of 
Peru, and they were so transported with the value of the acqui- 
»iiion as well as the greatness of their success, tl^t they passed 
the night in those extravagant exultations natural to indigent ad- 
venturers on so sudden a change in dieir affairs. 

The captive monarch could not sUt first hardly beHeve what he 
saw to be real: and the dejection into wliich he sunk was in pro- 
portion to the height of grandeur firom which he had fallen. How- 
ever, the Inca soon discovered the ruling passion of the Spaniards, 

and by applying to that made an attempt to recover his liberty 

He ofFeried as a ransom what astonished the Spaniards, even after 
all they noyr knew concerning the opulence of bis kingdom. The 
apartment \n which he was confined was twenty-two feet in length, 
and sixteen in breadth ; he undertook tfjfill it with vessels of gold 
as high as he could reach. Pizarro eagerly closed with this tenipt- 
ing proposal, and a line was drawn upon the wall of the chamber, 
to mark tlie stipulated height to which the treasure waste reach. 

As fast as the goM was brought in, it was melted down, except 
some pieces of curious fabric, which were reserved as a present for 
the emperor. After setting'apart the fifth due to the crowp, end 
an hundred thousand pesos as a donative to the soldiers, \k\[6 
V ere -just armed with Almagro, there fcwaincd 1,5£^8,500 pesos 

S 
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> 1532) the patron saint of Spaini was the day chosen for the parti" 
lion of this vast sum. Though assembled to dm<>'e the spoils of 
an innocent people, procured oy deceit, extortion SAd cruelty, the 
transaction began «ith a solemn invocation of t^e Hafoe of God^ a» 
y^they ooiild have e:Q>eGted the guidance of heaven in diatriWtiog 
those wa^e of iniquity. In this distrih»lion 8000 pesos, at that 
time liot inferior in eiFective value, to as ts^wy pounds- sterling of 
the present centiiry, fell to the ^ajre of each horseman, and half 
that sum to each foot aoldierl IPizarro and bis officersr received 
their dividends m proportion, to their superior station. 

The Inca having thus fulfilled his engagement* demanded hvH^ 
Ikase ; but the treachery ofthe Spaniards induced them instei^of 
setting him at liberty, to .put a period to his life. He was tried 
and condemned to be burnt alive. At last the imlbrtuiiate prince 
consented to receive baptism, and was therefore indu^^d with, be* 
ing strangled at the stake. 

Fizarro, having 1>y tbeae cru^ prqceedidgs established his au- 
thority ii^ Caxamalca, no longer hesitated to advance towards Cuz* 
«o; and having 1*eceived considerable reii^^>rcemefits, he could 
venture, with little danger to penetrate into the interior part of the 
country. The {Peruvians had assembled some large bodies of 
Itroops to oppose his progress;, and several fierce encounters hap- 
pened i but they terminated like all the actions in America; efew 
Spaniards were killed or wounded, and the natives were put to 
flight with incredible slauglite'r. At length Pizarro forced bis way 
to Cuzco, and toolp quiet possession of the capital- The riches 
loupd there, even after all the natives had carried off and conceal- 
ed, either from a superstitious veneration for the ornaments of 
their temples, or out of hatred to their rapacious conquerors, ex« 
ceeded in value what had been received as the Inca's ransom.-^ 
However, as Pizarro's forcew were now more numerous, the com- 
mon soldiers iilid not receive so much as they expected, which 
Dtroved a. disappointment to Uieir rapacity. 

After all tlie-se conquests, Pizarro- set out for his native country* 
and arrived in Spain it> 1534. The immense quantities of gcM and 
silver which he imported, filled the kingdom with Mstoniahment.-* 
Pizarro was received by the Emperor with the attention due to tlie 
bearer of a preaent so rich, as to exceed any idea the Spaniards 
^ad formed concerning the value of their acquisitions is America, 
even after they had been ten years masters of Mexico. Pizarro 
t^as admitted into the order of St. Jago, and, after getting his an* 
thority confirmed with new powers and privileges, he set out on 
his. return to Peru, accompanied by many persons of higher rank 
than had yet served in that country. Almagro received the honours 
he had so long desired : the title of Adelantado, or governor, was 
conferred upon him, with jurisdiction oVer two hundred leagties of 
the country stretching beyond the southecn limits of ^le province 
allotted to Pizarro. v 

Oti his arrival at Peru,. he found Almagro in arms opposing hk 
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inteTCst, and endeavouring to do liimself justice for the tretcherousp 
conduct of Pizarro, who had enji^rossed himseif all the honours and 
emolumentsr which ought to have been divided with his associate. 
However, matters were accommodated between thein. Their new 
agreement waa confirmed with the same power of solemnities as 
the fint, and observed with as little fidelity. , 

Cazco, the capital city of the Incas, was situated in the corned of 
the empire, above four hundred miles from the sea, and much fur-' 
ther from Qiiito, a province, of whose value he had formed an high, 
idea. No other settlement of the Peruvians was so considerable 
as to merit the name of a town, or to allure the Spaniards to fir 
their residence in it. Pizarro, in mdrching thro^igh the covmtry. 
had been struck with the beauty and fertility of the valley of Ri-; 
raac, one of the most extensive and best cultivated in Peru. There,' 
on tlie bank of a small river of the same name with the vale wliich. 
it. water* and enriches, at the distance of six miles from CaUab„ 
the most commodious harbour in the Pacific ocean, he founded a 
c^y, which ite destined to be the capital of his government. On 
the 18th of Jan. 1535, he gave it the name of Cindadde V>a Reyes*.* 
either from the circumstance of having laid the first stone, at that 
season wtien thd church celebrates the festival of the three Kings^* 
or as is more prt^able, in honour of Juana and Charles, the sove*. 
rei^^a of Castile. This name it still retains among the Spaniards, 
in aU legdi and formal deeds, but it is better known to foreigners^ 
by that Lima, a corruption of the anttent appellation of the valley 
in which it is situated. Under his inspection, the buildings 1td<% 
vanced with such rapidity, that it soon assumed the (brm of a city». 
which by a magnificent palace that lie erected for himself, and by 
the statel}^ houses built oy several of his officers, gavo a str<^B|^ proof 
of the grandeur it was at last to acquire. 

Almagro, as agreed on between him and PlsariK), set oat fbr^ 
Chili ; but on his march, he met with so many hardships and dt4R« 
cttlties, tliat many of his men died with fiitigue. They no sooner 
entered on the fertile plains of Chili, than they met with new diffi- 
culties to encounter. Thoy thei»e found a'race of men very .diflfer'- 
ent from the people of Peru, intrepid, iutrdy, independent, and in - 
their bodily const rtuUoii, as well as vigour of spirit', nearly resemb-c' 
lingf' the warlike tribes in North America. Though filled witb 
wonder at the first appearance of the Spaniards, and still more aa- 
tonished at the operation of their cavalvy, and the effects of their 
fire arms, the Chilese soon recovered so far from their surprize, 
as notonty to defend themselves with obstinacy, but to attack their 
new enemies with more determined fierceness than any AmeficaV- 
nation had hitherto discovered. The Spaniards,, however, cofitinu-' 
ed to penetrate into the country, and collected some considerable . 
quantities of gold, when they were recalled to Pefu by an unex* » 
pect^d event. 

The Incaof Fe^u, having observed the inconsiderate security of- 
the Spaniards in dispersing their troops, and that only a handful bR* 
spliUllrf .xiemauufci in Cttzco^ihovi^ht that the happ> peiiod waa^At 
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If npth cowe for vindicating his own rights, fortTcnginglbc w«>ng» 
of hi» country, and extirpating its oppressors. The Inca, who was 
the prisoner of Pizarro, obtained permission from hira to attend a 
great f^stiv^al, which was to be celebrated a few leagues f^rom the 
capital. Under pretext of that solemnity, the gp*eat men qf the 
empire were assembled. As soon as the Inca joined them the 
ata.idard of war waa erected, and in k short time, alt the fighting 
men, from the confiiles of Quito to the frontiers of Chili, were ia 
arms. Many Spaniards, living securely on the settlements- allotted 
them, wei-e massacred. Several detachments, as they marched 
carelessly through a country which seemed tl> be tamely submissive 
to their dominion^ were cut off to a roan. The Spanirii writers as» 
sert, that t^e Peruyian army amounted to 200^000 men, and with 
this powerful army, and their Inca at the headrof it, they laid siege 
if} Cuzco. During nine months they carried on the siege'with in- 
cessant ardour, apd in various forms. The Inca, in s|Hte of the va* 
lour of the Spaniards, recovered possession of one half of his capital^ 
itfid, in their various eftorU to drive him out of it, Haarro lost one 
of his brothers, and some other persons of note^ 

Almagro arrived at Cuzco In a critical moment. ,The Inca at 
^rst endeavoured to gain the friendship of Almagro \ but after ma* 
ny fruitless overtures, despairing of any cordial union with a Spani- 
ard, he attacked him by surprize with a numerous body of chosen 
troops. However, the Spanish discipline and valour maintained 
tbeiv usual superiority. The Peruvians were repulsed with such 
slaughter, that a great part of their army dispersed, and Almagro 
proceeded to the gates of Cuzco witfaonit opposition. 

The Spaniards had. no sooner got rid of their Peruvian ene- 
mies, than they began to quarrel among themselves, and the 
flame at last burst out into civil war. Though cpuntrymen and 
friends, the subjects of the same sovereign, each with die royal 
standard displayed ! and though they beheld the mountains that 
surrounded the* plain in which they were drawn up, covered witK 
a vast multitude of Indians, assembled to enjoy the spectacle of 
their mutual carnage, and prepared to aUack whatever party re* 
mained master of the (iel4 ; so ^11 and implacable was the rancour 
which had taken possession of every breast, that not one pacific 
council, not a single overture towanls accommodation proceeded 
from either side. Almagro was defeated and taken, tried by the 
Pizarros as g^lty of treason, and condemned and executed, in 
1538. 

However rapid tlie progress of the Spaoiards had been in South 
America since Pizarro landed in Peru, their aridity of dominion 
was not yet satisfied. The officers to whom Ferdinand Pizarro 
gave the command of d liferent detachments, penetrated into sev- 
eral, new provinces, and though some of them were exposed to 
great hardships in the cold and barren regions of the Andes, and 
others suffered distress not iiifbrior amidst the woods and marshes 
of the plains, they made discoveries, and conquests which not only 
^Ttcnded their knowledge of the country, but added dooaiilenfaly to 



liie ^fHi»ri«a»df Spun in' the n^v worid. Pedro de Valdim re f' 
assromed Alma>r9*8 tchetne of invading Chili, and notwithstanding 
the fortitude of ihe natiires indef^ndingf t^eir possessions, made 
sudi pro^fress in the conquest of the cojuntry, that he fo\roded the 
city irf.St.- JagO) and gave a beginning tto the estabtuhnicnt of the 
SfMUiiin dominions in that province. 

G<>nzalo Pizarro, whom his bro^het* Francisco haid made govcfrn- 
or of Quito, had entrusted one of his confidential officers^ named 
OreHana, with sn expedition oA discoveries, appointing a proper 
place vi^ere they were to meet ; but this young officer began to' 
fancy himself independent, and transported with the predominant ' 
passion t>f the a|^, formed schemes of dlstinguilshing himself as a" 
discoverer, and treacheroutdy abandoned his friend and employer. 

It IS impossible to describe the consternation of l^zarro, when 
he did^not find the bark at ^e confluence of the Napo and Marag- ' 
non, where he had ordered Orellan« to wait ibr him j but that 
treaeherotts servant, after having made some discoveries, got back 
to Sp&iti, and there magnified his wonderiVil exploits; In die faeah 
time, Pizarro was twelve hundred miles from Quito ; anv!, in tliat 
long march towards the capital, the Spaniards encountered hard- 
ships greater than those they had endured in their progress out- 
ward, without the alluring hopes that then soothed and animated 
them under their sufferings. Hunger compelled them to feed on 
roota^ and berries^ to eat all their dogs ind horses, to devour the 
most loathsome reptiles, and even to gnaw the leather of their sad« 
^s and sword belts. Four thousand Indians, and two hundred 
and ten Spaniards perished in this wild and disasterous expedition, 
which 'continued near two years. Those that got back^to Quito' 
were naked Kke savages, and so emaciated with famine, or worn' 
(jut with fatigue, that thefy htfd more the appearance of spectres' 
than men. 

Gonzalo Pizarro was not much more happy on his arrival at hUi' 
government of Quito, where he found every thing Jn a state Uttte 
short of open rebellion against his brother l^rancisCo. The young 
AMagro, after. the-execution of his fkther, never lost sight of tak- 
ing revenge of Pizarro. He possessed all the qualities which cap- 
tivate the affection of soldiers ; he was of sig^aoef(tl appearance, 
dexterous at all martial' exercises, bold, open and generous, he 
seemed to be formed for command ; and as^his father, conscious' 
of his own inferiority from the total want of education, had been 
extremely attentive to have him instructed in eVery sbience be- 
coming a gentleman, the accomplishments he had acquired height-v 
ened the respect of his followers, as they gave him distinction and* 
eminence among illiterate adventurers Ih this young «ian the' 
Almagriaas found a point of union which they wanted, and looking' 
up to nim as their he 4td," were ready la undertake any thing to pro- 
mote bis interest. Their affection -fon Almagro was not the only^;^ 
inoitement, bding urged on by their own distresses. Many oP 
them, destitute of common necessariesj and weary of loitering away^ 
yfe n bnrdvii'to tbeit chief, oir to-saeh of ^ck askociate^^afba^ 
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Slaved «oine Ttouiant of thoir fortune from ynXlmge aad coafiscatipa 
Sighed for an occasion to exert, their activity and courage, and be- 
gan to deliberate how they might be avenged on i3it author of all 
their misery. Jus^ de Harrada, an officer of great abilities, who 
had the charge of Almagro's education, took the directioB of their 
consultations^ with all the zeal which this conne^uon in^ired, and 
With ^U the authority which the ascendancy that he was known to 
have over the mind of his pupil gave him. 

On Sunday, the sixth of l[une» 154l» at midnight, the 6ea«oii of 
tranquillity and repose' in iol sultry climates, Harrada, at the head 
of eighteen of the most determined conspirators, sallied out of 
Almagro*8 house* in complete armour, ana drawing their swords» 
hastily advanced towards Pizarro's house. Their associates, warn- 
ed of their motions by a signal, were in arms at different stations 
to support them. Though Pizarro.was usually surrounded by such 
^'numerous. train of attend^tnts, as suited the marnificence of the 
most opulent subject of the age in which he lived, yet he was just 
risen from table, and most of his domestics bad retired to their 
own apartments, so that the conspirators passed through^ the two 
outward courts of the palace unobserved. Tbey wer^ at the bot- 
tom of the staircase, before apagfe in waidng could give the alarm 
to his master, who was conversing with a few friends in a large 
liali. The governor, whose steady mind no form of danger could 
alter, starting up, called for arms, and commanded Francisco de 
. Cliaves to make fa^t the door : but that ofHcer, who did not retain 
so much presence of , mind as to obey this prudent order> running 
to the top of the stjurcase, wildly asked the conspirators what they 
meant, and whither they were foing. Instead of answering, tbej 
stabbed him to the heart, and burst into the hall. Some of the 
persons who were there threw themselves from the windows, oth« 
ers attempted to fly, and a few, drawing their swords, followed 
their leader into an inner apartment. The conspirators, animated 
with having the object of their vengeance now in view, rushed for- 
ward after therA. Pi^arro, with no other arms than his sword and 
buckler, defended the entry, and supported by hi» half brother 
Alcantara, and his little knot of friends, be maintained the unequal 
contest with intrepidity worthy of his past exploits, and with the 
Vigour of a youthful combatant. " Courage, (he cried) compan- 
ions, we are yet enow to make those txmtors repent of their auda- 
city.'* But the armour of the ponspirators protected them, while 
every thrust they made took effect. Alcantara fell dead at his 
brother's feet, and his other defenders were mortally wounded. 
The governor, unable any longer to parry the many weapons fun- 
ously aimed at him, received a deadly thrust full in the throat,. 
Slink to the g^und and expired. 

As soon as Pizarro was killed, the assassins ran out isto the 

streets, and waving their bloody swords, proclaimed the deitth of 

' the tyrantr About two hundred of their associates having joined. 

them, they conducted young Alma^p in solemn procession through. 

the Qity, and assembling the magistrates and priaciple citizen^ 
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cottipel&ed tfaetii to MlcnoK^t^ him :»iavful sueetiioMoliis fa« 
th«fr in his government. 

Maitera were not properly lettled, w^w^n tke arriral of Vaco de 
Castroywho assumed the title oTlpovemor^ threw every thinr ag«iit 
into fr^b confusion. CastrtfaiMl Almagro both toc^ the ^eld. Thie 
former, knowing his streBgthto be far superior to that of the ene* 
iny; he was impatient to determine the cootesl bya battle. Kor 
did the followers of Alma^^o^ whoh«3 no. hopes of obtaining a 
pardon for a crime so attrocious as the murder of the governor* • 
decline that mode of deoision. '' 

On the 16th of September, 1542» ^ley met at Chupaz, about two 
hundred miles Irom Caxco* and ibught with ail the fierce animosity 
inspired by the violence of civil rage, the rancour of private en«. 
mity,-the ea^rness of revenge, md the last efforts of despair. 
Victory, after remaining long doubtful, declared at last ha. Vaao . 
de Castro.^ The carnage was great in proportion to the number 
of combatants. Of fourteen hundred men, the total amount of the 
armies on both sides, five hundred lay dead on the field/ and tfeMj: 
niiitiber of the wounded was atiU greater. Of the prisonera, Cmh. 
tro condemned, some to death, others w^re banished Peru, and 
Ataftgro being taken, was publickly beheaded. 

The feelings of the emperor were exceedingly hurt at the reci« 
tal of so many actions shocking to humanity. He perceived, tl|at 
telienng the Imlians from oppression waa but one atep to^rds 
tendering his possessions in the new world a valuable acquisition^ 
»nd would be of little avail, unless he could circumscribe the power . 
aoid usiffpations of bis own subjects there* With this view^ h^ 
formed a body of laws, containing man^ aalutsry appointments with 
reapect to the constitution and powers of the supi'eme council of 
t]ie ^pdiea^ concerniag the station* and jurisdiction of the royal 
attdiex»ces in different parta of Ameirica ;. and the order of gpfern*;^ 
inent, both.ecelesiMtical and cvnk . / 

Notwithstanding these regulations^ Peru wa» hfstening to the* 
highest pitch of aii|irchy. and- confusien., Castro, however, by his- 
wiae and prudent measures, for some time averted the storm« 
A viceroy was sent over by the emperor, Mid,>8oon afjbertus arrival: 
in Peru, he waa first imprisoned, and^.afUr obtainin|^ his.Uberty,. 
and raisinp^ an army to support his authority, was slain in bajLtle-. 
In this critical situation, the emperor seni over Pedro de la Gasci^ 
as presi%leat of Peru, who, by;.hie moderation and^ g^d manage- 
ment, might have done great things, had not Gonzalo Pizarro, sup* 
jxirted by a stipng party, assumed the government of Peru. Gasca,. 
perceiving that mrce must be employed in order to accomplislv 
the purpose of his mission, collected troops in Ul quartera.. 

On llie 9th of April. ^47, as. the two parties moved forward to 
the charge, they exhibited a very singular appearance, la that of 
Pizarco, composed of men enriched with the spoils of the most 
opulent country in America, every offioer and almost all the pri* 
vate meui were cloathed in stu& of silk or brocadci embroidered 
wtia^gic^id $n4 ftilyy I |Ad thf ir hornh thf^ir %mh thw sUMadards,. 
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thouglv not so splendid, exhibited what was Ho kit tftrikifii^. He 
himself, aceonipAnied by the aretfblshop of Lima, the bishofn of ^ 
Qiifto sad Ciueo, and a ^at number of ecdesiaBties* marchnig 
tSkntvg the lines, blessed the men, and eiieottraged them to e Yeso» 
lute discharge of their d«ty, \rhteh to\M not ftil that dey of te- 
s^'ng Fer«[ to peaoe anidtranquillli!^. 

When both ttrmies weM just seady to onge^^ sevenil of J^Mfto's 
prtlAcipal oifieets'Set spur* to their horses, and went otot lo6«ic«r 
and many others silently slipped away, bizarre, seeing ell irre- 
tHerablv lost, ctied but it) amazelnent to a few oftcers, who stHl 
faithfully adhered to him, " What l!emaihft for us to do ?** ** Let 
tts ruftfa (replied one of them) upon the enetiiy*s firmest battalion, 
and die like Romans**' Pizarro^ dejetited with such a r e t e r sc of 
fbnune, had not spirit to follow this soldierly couiisel, and« witii 
a tamenesrs disgracefi^l to his (bntier fame, he surrendered to one 
of Gasea's officers. Gasea, happy in this -bloodless vietoliy, did 
ifhit stain it with cruelty. Pi^arro, and a small number of the most 
ditatiiSguished or notorious offenders, were capitally punched* 'Pi- 
zkirro was beheaded on the day after he Surrendered. Ife.iub* 
mitted to his fate with a composed dignity, and seemed deakoei 
to atone by repeetance for the crimes he had committed* 

Pizarro was no sooner dead, than the malcontents in'etery quar- 
ter of Peru laid dowh their arms, and tranquillity was loonreMeted^ 
G^ca then eftdeavoured to find employment for the mutinoVB sol- 
diers who hid laid down their arms, which he did by engaging them« 
\h the conquest of Chili. In oflxler to reward his own eokUefe, he 
made a diyisioii of the country among them, without reaertifig the 
smallest portion to himself. 

G&sca baring now accomplished every object of his miMnoa,. 
^nd longing to return again to a priTslte station^ committed lihe 
government of Peru to the court of audiehce, andeet oet fbr^pcift' 
oA the first of February, 1640. 

There had been no remittaufce of the royal revenue fer lour 
years, owing to the distracted tftatfe of the eowntry. 6asca» tMHr*- 
elver, on his reKim to Spain, earned witK him 1|300,000 peteeof 
fmblic money» which the prudence and good order of adminiitra^ 
tion enabled him to save, alier paying all the expences of the war. 
He 5X^as received in ^is native country with universid admiratiQil 
<nd esteem fbr hts abilities and hie virtues, both which were higUgr 
conspicuous. Without army or fleet, or public'funds ; With a train 
90 simple, ^at only three thousand duCats were expended in equt« 
|)ing >him, he set o«t to oppoiie a formidable rebelKoit But the 
prajkte bestowed on his iJ>ilitie8 #ere exceeded by that which his 
virtues merited. AfWr residing in' a coimtry .whftre weaNh pre- 
sented ailuremerits, which had seduced every persbn who had 
hitherto possessed power there j he retired frdtn t!ie trying staitioii 
Kdth ititegrity, not only untainted istft . unsuspected. Af^er dntri- 
buting among his countrymen possessions of greater exteiit and* 
Tdiufi^t bed iverbewiii a[e4itpoMdiere#^ljeot^-Mf e0»er 
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^nation, he himself renntned in his origiiMl state of pever^^atidat, 
the very time when he brought such a large recruit to me royal' 
treasury, he was obliged to apply by petttiDh for a small sum to 
discharge some petty debts, which he had contracted during the 
course \>f bis services. Charles was not insensible to such disin- 
terested merit Gasca^was received by him with the most dtstin« 
l^ished marks of esteem, and being promoted to the bishopric of' 
Palencia, he passed the remain'dep of his .days in the tranquiHity of 
retirement, respected by his coufttry; honoured by his sovereign^ 
and beloved by all. 
• 

KlMOSAltK BVtllTS StfOftBID IW THl8-«RA»TBa. 

1526' Pizarro ditcovert Peru, 

1528 £[e U appcinted governor of the nevily diteovered c<mniri$t^ 

1532 Massacre of the Ptruviarut by the Spanicard^ 

1 533 The Jnca of Caxamalca tried, condemned and execttted^ 

1534 Pizorro arrivet in Spain* 

1535 On hie return to Peru, he bwlde Lima, 
Chili invaded by Almagro. 

1536 Sie^qfCuzco. . * 
1538 Mmagro tried, condemned, and executed, 
1541 Pizarro aeeattinated in hit palace. 

1546 Pedro de la Gaeca appointed President of Peru. 

1548 He tupprettee the reSelliou in Peru, 

\5SQ Returm to Spain^ and if made Bishop of Patencia*. 



CONCLUSIOK. 

H AVING'AOw UdEen a review of the eonqoieat of the two great ' 
empires of Mexiooand Penit vary littW more seems worthy of no-- 
tice in the History of South America ^aa to n\ention a few cir« * 
cumstances relative to their potttieal intitatioiia mA national n^aa- 
ners. - 

Aeeotding tothe account of the Mexicans themselves, their em* 
l^re was not of long contniaaiioe. They relate, that their country 
was originally possessed^ rather than peopled, by small independent 
tribes, whose manners and mode of life resembled those of the rud*' 
estsavm^sin South Anmca. About a period corresponding to 
the beginning of the tenth century in the Christian sra, several. 
tribes moved in successive migrations firom. viilaiowli regions to- 
wards the Borth and «orth west, and settled in different provinces ' 
of Anahnac, the ancient name of Mew Spaia These, more civili- 
zed than the origihal inhabitants, began to form them to the arts of • 
social life. At length^ towards the eommenoement of the thir«. 
teenth century, the Mexicans, a people more polished than any of 
the former, advanced from the borders of the Californian gulf, and 
took posaession of the plains adjaeentto a great lake near the centre 
•f tlM oonntry. After i««idliigtlwc«abootfiAy yean ibejFfeyndei 
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humble begiiuiiogs aoon grew to be tbe most considerable cUy in 
the Hew World. Tbe^ei^ioAfis,loagaf^er they were establiahed 
in their new posaa^aionv, conti^uied, lifefe other martial tribefi in 
America, unac(|UAinted with reg^ d»iniraon ; and were governed 
111 peace, and conducted in war, by auch aa wove entitled to pee* 
eminence by their wiadom or their valour. Aihong^ them» as in 
^other atates, whose power and territories become 'ei^tensive, the 
supreme authority centred at last in a stn^^le person : and wfaea 
the ^Spaniards under Cortes invaded the country, Montezuma waa 
th^ ninth monarch in order, who had swayed the Mexican sceptre, 
iiot by hereditary ri^ii« but by election. Such is the traditional 
tale of the Mexicans concerning the progress of their own empire, 
which, according- to this account, must have been but of short dura- 
tion. ' ' i 

While the jurisdiction of the Mexican monarchs was* limited, it 
is probable that much ostentation was not exercisetl ; but as their 
authority became more extensive, the splendour of their govern, 
nent encreased. It was in this last state the Spaniards beheld it, 
and struck with the appearance of Montezuma's court, \hey de« 
scribe its^pomp at great' length,. and with much admiration. The 
number of his attendants, the order, the silence, and the reverence 
with which they served him % the vast extent of h|s royal mansion, 
the variety of apai^ments ^totted todifibi^ent oftders, an<l the osten- 
tation with which his i^randeur was displayed whenever he per- 
mitted his subjects to behold him, Seem to resenbl^ the magnifi- 
oence of the ancient monarchies in Asia, rather* than the simplicity 
of the infant states in the New World. 

The Mexicans, like the. rude tribes among them, were incessant-, 
ly engaged in war, and the motives that prompted them to^hosttli- 
%»» seem to have b«Hi the same. Ttiey fought In ordeMo gratify 
theii'. vengeance* -by- shedding the Mood of their eaemlcs. In bat- 
tle; they ^«efre ohiefly. intent on taking prisoners, and it was -fay the 
numbet of ths8» thait tbey cstiinated the gtory of victory. No 
captives were ever ransomed or spared : all were sacrificed with- 
oiitmwsy» and their flesh devoured with the sAmfr barharms joy 
as among the fievceat savages. On some occasiona, it rose to even 
Vfilder excesses. Their principal warriors covered themselves 
with. the skins of the unhappy viettms, and danced about the 
streets, boasting of their own valour, aad exulting over tbeir ed- 
eianies. 

Their funeral rites' were no lees bloedy than these of the most sa- 
vage srihes. On the death of any distingeisfaed personage, espe- 
ciaily of the emperor, scvtsal of his attendants were chosett to ac- 
company him te the other world, and these unfortonate victims 
were put to death withoot mercy, and buried in the same tomb. 

Thougl) the agricuhure- of the Mexicans was more extensive 
than that of the rovatig^ tribes, who trusted diiefly to their bow for 
food, it seems not to have supphed them wvth such subsistence u 
saen re^piii!^ wJiei^enyagediftc^fiivUof oslive iad^ The Spi- 
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10^^ appear ftott»hftve y««ii stvucfe with ft^^ttp^iorltx oTjM 
McLeans over the other |>eopIe of Aftierica in bodily vigour. BotR 
accordlni^ to their observfttion, were of such A feeble frame as to be 
Boabldto endure fatigue, aBd the strength of one Spaniard exceeds 
•d that of several Indians* This ihey;impu^ed to their scanty di^t, 
en poor fare, sufficient to preserve life-, but not to give firiTme8s''tb 
the constitution. 

In Mexico, fhcmgh Che dtspesiHon of the houses was somev^liat 
orderly, yet the structure of the greater, part of tho(tt w:»s mean.—* 
Her doea the fhbric <^ their teih^es, attd other public edificea, ap- 
peikr to have been such as entitled them to the high praiyes bestow* 
ed upon them by many Spanish author*. The grtat temple of Met- 
ico, the most famouain New Spain, which has been represented at 
a mag^ficent building, raised to such a height, that the ascent to 
it was 1^ a^staircftse of an hundred and fourteen steps, waff a solid 
nase of earth of a square form, faced partly with stone Itis base 
en eaek^ide extended ninety feet, and- decreasing gradually as it 
advanced in height it terminated in a quadrangle of about thirty 
fe«t, where were placed a shrine of th« deity, and two ahars on 
whi<^ the i^ctims were sacrifiped. Greater skill and ingenuity 
were displayed, if we may believe the Spanish historians, in the 
houees of the emperor^ and in those of the principal nobility.^ — 
There some elegance of design was visible, and a commodious ar- 
rangement of the apartments was attended "to; but if butl.Hnga 
'corresponding to such descriptions had ever existed in the Mexi- 
can cities, it is probable that some remains of them would st»U be 
vinhle. As only two centuries and an half have elapsed since the 
conquest of New Spain, it seems altogether incredible, that in apei 
riod so short every vestige of this boasted elegance and grandeur 
ah^uld have disappeared. 

The Mexicans have been represented, perhaps, more barbarous 
than they really were ; their reli^ous tenets, and the rites of 
their worship, are described a» wild and cruel in an extreme dc-| 
gree. The aspect of superstition in Mexico was gloomy and frtErht- 
•Sil s its divinities were cloathed with terror, and dehghted in ven- 
{peance. ' They were exhibited to the people under detestable 
formif^ which created horror. The figiwes x>f serpents, tygers, ancl> 
other destructive animals, decorated their temples Feasts; mofti- 
floations, and penances, all rigid, and many^of them ^cruc!kt*m(t 
to an extreme degree, were the means *^^loyed to appease the 
wrath of their gods, artd the Mexicans never approacheci thcif tX- 
tars without sprinkling them with blood drawn from theil". bodies i 
but of all offerings, human sacrifices were deemed the most accept- 
able. 

The empire of Peru boasts of an higher antiquity than that of 
Mexico. Accotding to the traditionary accoitnts coHeeted by the 
Spaniards, it had subsisted near fbur hiMvdred years under twelve 
wcceasive monarchs t but the knowledge of their antiept story, 
which the Peruvians could coeimunicate to^heir conquerors, must 
hftve been both imperfisct ^ ttacefteiii. Like the other Amefi- 



%tak niitkmtf Uity vnte totally unaqqaalnted with the aft oF ^titiA^i 
and destitute, of the only means, by which the memory of past 
tr^n^wotiont csiti be preserved with any degree of accuracy. 

The^ authority of the Inpa was unlimited and absolute?, in the most 
^xteninve meanipg of the words. Whenever the decrees of a prince 
ure^considered aathe commands of the divinity^ it is not' only an 
act o( rebellion, but of impiety, to dispute or oppose his wiU. Obe- 
dience becomes a duty of religion ; and as it would be pro&ne to 
pontroul a monarch under the guidance of heaven, and presiunptu- 
i>us to advise lumj nothing remains but to submit with implicit res- 
pect. Thia must necessarily be thie effect of every gover«m«nt 
established or preiiensions of intercourse with superior powers.— 
Such accordingly was th^ hUnd submission which the Ceruvlans 
yielded to their, sovereign. 

The Incas of Peru were immensely rich in gold and silver, long 
before they knew ^ny thing of the rich silver mines of Potosii 
which were accidentally disbevered in 4he year 1545, by an Indian, 
as he was clambering up the mountains in furauit vf aX.lama which 
h%d strayed from his flock. Soon alter the mines of Sacotecaa in 
New Spsun, little inferior to the other in value, were opened.— 
From that timi successive discoveries have been made in both co- 
lonies, and diver jmines are now so numerous, that the working of 
them, and of some few mines of gold in the province of Tierra 
Firme, and the new kingdom .of Greoa^da, -has become the capital 
occupation of the Spaniards, and is induced into a system no less 
complicated than interesting. . 

To return : 4he wars in which the Incas engaged, were carried 
on with a spirit very different from those of other American nati- 
ons. They fought not like savages, to destroy or extirminate, or, 
like the Mexicans^o glut bloodthirsty divinities with hunaan «a- 
crificea. Th^ conquered in order to reclaim and civilize the van- 
quished, and to infuse the knowledge of their own institutions and 
arts. Prisoners seem not to have been exposed to the insults and 
tortures which were <th^ lot in every other part of the new world. 
TJie Incas took the people whom they subdued under their protec- 
tion, and admit^them to a participation of idl the advantages en- 
joyed by their ori^nal subjects. 

In Peru, agricinture, the art of primary tiecessity in social life, 
was more extensive, and carried on with. greater skill, than in any 
other part of America. .The Spaniards* in their progress througk 
the country, were so full supplied with provisions of every kind, 
that in the relation of their adventures we meet with few of those 
dismal scenes of distress, occasioned by famine, in which the con- 
querors of Mexico were so often involved, The qusntit)' of soil un- 
der cultivation was not left to the discretion 6f individuals, but re- 
gdlated by public authority,, in proportidn to, the exigencies of the 
community. . Even the calamity of an unfrultflil season was but lit- 
tle felt ^ for the product of the lands consecrated to the sun^ as 
well as those set apart for the Incas, being deposited in the pub- 
lic stor^tiQuses, it there remained Us a stated provision for timet of 
acarcaty. 
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The ingemiity of the Peruvians was also conspicaous in the con- 
struction of their houses and public buildings, in the extensive 
plains which stretch akmg the pacific ocean, where the sky is per- 
petually serene» and the climate mild, their bouses were very pro- 
perly ^uilt only of slight materials ; but in the higher regions, 
where rain falls, where the victsitude* of seasons are known, and 
their rigour felt, houses were ponstnicted with great solidity. They 
were generaSy of a square Ibttn, the walls about «ight feet high, 
built dT bricks hardened in the sun, without any windows, and the 
door low and straight. Simple as these strocti*res were, and rude "" 
as the mateytals may seem to be, of which they w«re formed, the^' 
were so durable, that many of tiiem still subsist in diffesent parts 
of Peru, longMiEfber>every monument that mtght have conveyed to 
us any idea of the domestic state of the other Aitierican nations, 
has vanished from the face of the earth. It was in the temples 
'consecrated to the Sun, and in the4>uildings destined for the resi- 
dence^ their monarchs, that the Peruvians displayed the utmost 
extent of their art and contrivance. The descriptions of them by 
some of /the Spanish writers, who had an opportunity Of contem- 
plating them, while, in some measure, entire, might have appeared 
highly exi^j^rated, if the ruins which still remun did not vouch 
for the truth of their relations. 

The unwarlike spirit of the Peruvians was the most remarkable, 
ss well as the roost fatal defect in their character, llie greater 
psrt of the rude nations of America oj>nosed their invades with 
the most undaunted ferocity, thou|jh'witk Uttle conduct or success. 
The Mexicans maintained the struggle in deienve of their liberties 
with such perseverin|»^ fortitude, that it was with difficulty they 
tnumphed over them. Peru was subdued st once, and almost 
without resistance ; and the most favourable o{]|Mrtdldtiss of re- 
gaifung their freedom, and of crushing their oppressors, were lost 
throngs the timidity of the people. 
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PREFACE 

^0 THE aisroBT CF jfoxra amebmca. 



Future ^nemtions vOl petbapa view the kle Revolation in 
North America, as the mott ainfi^lar pbcenomenon that eyer ap- 
peared in the political hemisphere of any nation'. 

To point out the gradaal itep* by which America finally ob« 
tained her Independence, to deicribe thoae terrible scenes of r^ine 
blood, and siauf^hter, which accompanied those struggles^ so &tal 
to thousands of brave officers and men on both sides, and so ruin- 
ous to the finsnces of the mother-country are principally the objects 
of this epitome. 

In the execution of this busoiess, we hare endeasronred to direst 
ourselves of every spark of naUonal prejudice, and have therefore 
contented ourselves with barely reMnr facts* without presunjng^^ 
to give our opinion thereon, wislung to leave our readers the sole 
power of j udginr for themselves. 

Besides the aeuil of these important events, we have given an 
aiceount<^the customs and manners of the original inhabitants of 
North Ameriea, and such as they nearly are at this day. tVe 
iMve also shewn at what time, and by wbatcHnses, the British col- 
onies, in North America were first settled, and having marked' 
their rise from their original instgnificaace, till they becast 
Thirttik UmudaMIndipendent Staffs. 



" •■:-•• ■ .. ■ . THE ,.; • '.. - . 

:' , ; ; J -iiisToiRY ■ ■■" ■■.' : 

'. " '.'••»«.-. • . .1.1 • . 

"CHAP; L • 

BeFOKC we {Proceed to describe what !Am6ticai8 at pr^ient, at 
l^y what means she became independent /of the Mother Cguntryj 
it caimot b^ d^agreeable to our readers^ to be inforioed of th| 
p^raon«»cu$tp/jM^ aQdjPfiainiers^ of the ori|:inal uihabita^^ of Nori^ 
America. , . . /*" • , " ' "" ■• - ^ 

The native American Indljuis aiye tall and atratg^Ijt in ihcir lunbj;! 
beyond the proportion of most nations. . llieir Inxiies are fttrtmgj 
tmt more fitted to pjndiur^ much hardslup,' than ]po continue long ai 
«By aervite worb^ jwhich they qannot suppopt.^ ' Their bodies arvj 
beif4*4^e iHattUh; their fdatu^ef ^areeven and'r^gttUi-, but thelt 
countenances fierce s their hair long, black, lank^ and very' strorim 
Wt without beards. The colot^r ofUmlr sl^in w a reddish bhjwn,' 
which most of them admire^ and take proper methods i^ impro\-q| 

The ¥*uropeaiis« on their first arnvat i^i Annerici^ jfcund the Ji^ 
«Bj^ quite naked* except those parts, whichiti9.c9mmonlbr'the 
KH^ uncivilized people tO' conceal: $fince that tlme^ they, h^vk^ 
genesaUy a coarse blanket to cover them» which they* buy frpn^ 
their neighbours. The whole tenor of theirlives is pf apiece; they 
iMPe hBrdff.noar, and squalid ^ and their educ§tion»^rom Jtoeir In- 
UfH^Vi i#i^ly directed to fit their W>dieafor the i|^od^ of jife tf^y 
|»«ri|l^» and to mrm theiripindsto infii^tii^ii epdiire ^e, j^reatest. 
eyi^. . Their only 09c^p^tf9ns m huntipg andwar>fbragrACuUuri 
if^^ J^ to ^^ir women. . /., ; . ',, , .. , -' 

. j A« |UK>n as their hunjt;iiiig.#^a^Mm is QVf^^whicjKjhey ^o Uirpi^hi 
with much patience, and in wj^ck Alif^,ezeH.|;p^il^^>^uity; tbejit 
ffkusAf! x^t^tf Uieur Uveatl^ en^ indolence;^ ^ ^f^H ^^^? hsdf the 
day m th^r.^)^'^» and observe no bounds.dlcUicfncyjin their ealine 
lAd dj<^ikiiig^^ Beibre the Ejjjropeans diacovered^hem, they haa 
1|e^pirittiqua.ii4uors; butnow, the ^oquire>neht of )^9e i$ the 
principal pb^lCQt of their pursviit . jj^ ' 

. .7he .1^]^^^ iur^ gp^f e:^en ^sadnese, in their depw^ment up* 
9»W]rjs«ir»oi(l<qc;ea^on, ^sefvant ot thos^ in cofnpanyi' reapectffl 

• ; t a . .. • ', . .. . 
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to the o^ uAof ft temper eootaad deliberate. They sre n^rer 
In baste to speak before they have thought well of the matter, ao^ 
are sure the person^ who spol^e be(bre tliemi'has finished sU he hss' 
to say. They have, theisefore^ the greatest contempt for the viva- 
city of the Europeans^, who' fnterrupt each other* and frcqaeDtly 
speak aft together. In their public ooancQs and asaemldies, eveiy 
'man speaks in his tun^ according as his years,iiis wisdom^ orhis 
services to hia^oute^y^ j^^rankfed hlHh ^UBff^iM, not a wbis- 
per, not a mftrmmris heafffrom the rest ^A^Sgr ne speaks s no in* 
decent condemnation, no iU*timid applause. The younger class- 
attend for their instmetiim, and here they learn the history of their 
nation ; here they are infltiini "irlih thi i snnp of those vbo cele- 
brate the warlike actions- oi their ancestors ; and here they Itre 
Uught whai are die iateresU of their country* and how to panue^ 
Ihem. .'.... 

Thou^ the American Indian is aaturaUy hiimaaetf^hoapltsUey 
yet,, to the enemies, of his country, or to those who have piayataly. 
#Sended hinv he is i^iplacable. He conceabiiis resentments, he 
Iqipears.reconciledl^li;^ by someireacheryfOrsurpme, he has an 
^poctuniiy of 'ei(ec\iting an horrible revenge; Ho length oftime 
issufficieJlttball&y hisiresentment, no distatice of'pUiecf gteat e* 
'V'SUr^ to p^tect tbf^ .object j )ie crosses the steepest moantaipsi 
He t^ierces the ihost imperviov(s forests, and traveties ttie most hi- 
4^ous hogs and deyierts foe some h'undf^ds of miles, bearing the 
iocfeniiea^^ 6f ^th^«a90ns^> the fatigue of the expedition, the ex* 
tireme» o/nu9ger apd tt^irst, «ith patience and cheerfulness, in 
llop^s.orsiirprisinVhis^nemy^ oi> Whom he exenises tbb iao>^ 
iioc&in|.6arbairitils; ' ' '- 

The Americahs have scarce anjr,' temples ;' for,' as thijr Ifve g 
•t?ntih|f,inJiibit mean cottages, and ai'e given to change their baW 
ila\ioTi. they,ar«i. addoto V€^ i*el^ioUs. Some appear to have 
Kitle ideas ofHt^ i cithers entertain better no^ons, and hold the 
C^isfeoce of'the^preme Being,' etetnafanduncomiptibie, who 
Has power over alL Satisfied witli owning thisiwhi61i* is trsdBtiolk* 
, A3r amoi|gj^m« they pay Inm no sort of worship; ^ . 

T|(fedhrlingplisslail of the Americans is Hbern^ kncPtfaat ^ ^ 
fuBesif extent : to libertj the native India'wi sactiifce everf thi«r' 
This i* what mafes.a'life oif uncertaintr atid waiit snpportaM^^ 
tliem, and' their eiMicatlon'ilir directed in iaJdh % manner as to che- 
rilih iJiia dtsposl^on tp the utmost. They jir^' indulged in all n^*^ 
. ner^f Ubertyi.'lJvfeyai^e*^eVenutfonfii#k^^^ ehastbed ^*". 

Mows* andv#i^fe3^^feveht!ild^ ^: ^' ♦ •" _^ 

't'hough s(>ide'tfih^'are £btmd1n^Ahi^0a witw'al^ gvW^ 
beaa, ydt his pdw^r^s rather persitasife thim coerche, an<l *** ^ 
^ reverenced' ^ i ti^ther, raore^ than feared' ar a mohardl We W» 
no guards, hb prtst/n*^ no ofite^rs of juhtice. . Ihsoutt ^bfct, *!»»« 
are a kin^ of i^bility^ who, when they cnjine toyearacf diieie^J^ 
are entitled^toli^lace.and yote iii the cpuhcifs^f l!h* WtfiSn. »2 
among the ^ive N^ationr, ot Iroquois, ^ most eelifir^ted .«•>?* 
monwealth of North America, and in sonit other cations, tbe^*^ 



ild otter ^t«id^ktion'i%hiAlt«ljr mlc^NHten^ 

Whetiewrmiy nfTmlt it tfHimmiui» im to be tftmsiittedt^diey 
iifypofint % fe4«t, of whteh iibiklrt W» wbi^^ itttiioo ]i«i«ii|i:«». l^btft 
xce smiteri^asti oni nflKIM ^lesa^tr^^kffil ^tmedtn, to w^th 
tibiUt s»t iitHted Hat th«ie txrlkiriffie eile^^iMl in iMt pu^tuHr ba^ 
tff^ir. M tiie*» fenftU k Ul agiiiiiBt m mleto l^^ve ii^ thin^ t ^ 
thatr ^' tlief cannot eat an* nHiat remwm i» iSme^^m ixsfo the ^. 
Thky loek ii|Kmfire aa atl^ng aaWed, mdi» alt pnMilitf tlieir 
feasts wtiia aneieiitly aacrifieeaj Blftore tlie ettttrtaliMneiit iti 
read/, the pHneipal peraoit beftmi* aong^, tbe ff^cvt^ofn^lilch la 
tbe fklbaloila of veal hil tMh^ of lk^ ««tio», ^tiw» peuilLitaMr eVonIk 
wMcik lMinre'ltap|MBC!d; «m «4iiai#r«rfMit^i> mav^eMMe to their 



honour t>tiiBttmatkm. The «fiii^v» ifiig iitiMr tarir; Thay have 
dancea tt)o, wHh whieh they aceompany tiieir wMq^i, chiefl^ of a 
martiiA lchHi{ aftdnQr«)kimittf ai»piil^clniaiii«aa ia eaniado» 
witliout aodt soiiga and t laiMfo a i - 

The efami^<^ti)e iiitefiiiil p«ae» and ofderv^flkewfa^eoMRRfi^ 

ted to tlte aamecouneU of. their eldejw» which r^giifaitcv ytMistvtr 

re^idf>'theiektenial |ioliey of the atate; l%eir aula am "G^JiayA 

quteldy decided, fa«i4i^iiai4h«i praperty nor aitjefl0u|fh towndMr 

'thempeiplexedortedioua. . ^^ 

Irte laatof «»y«f;jthelr^)«opief«^e«ier/hy wir oi>sv|('«a^ra]» 
d««|K) "ii t&nent&d hy thii ^Whole to4ni<ha4>eio«||fa fow In sitoh oi^. 
eu]tiMin«c« mo but(tfaaa4a tiliei»'hihafid,-li0vr#rar.4ppoiUnt^^i^ 
any wiM^ing^f%Pikkt^phmft^imitifi^^ 
nM; iU^fiiawpooMlife^riitfk due io.ifliecfd«ad{«iii&*peMmed, wMA 
are tti«h»^ ^lfcH«n^|itfi» v4ib liie icnvk^si; atAeaunfy. 'The itmt 
Uidy &• wliitiuHl,' iinoitMdi andpamM), ao^aipa^Mna meanate fb> 
abi^e^tlieholwifaofdtttitti^! Theiiii«r<wwnaniaineik^«hel9a8witil> 
the moat h^^er'c^ka;' and tb^aiiM'fa»dipQ«aihoeiriNigv« iiAenmxed^ 
with ^dnKai whiab cHetMhte the graa^ aatlMia of aba deaoaaod; ank 
Uiose of liia an^aiari. Tiw-'aBoii.naMim in a«leaa^esirafiigaflt 
manmifs. The whl]le iPtiiagpoalMmdathi ted^ tithe grav«, wUdk 
19 then interred, habited in tli«&r liiAal^aaihptBOiiaonuinmtai WiA 
the bcK^ of the deeaaaed aia fMaced hta b(iW=afl4 afVow8».vithwhait 
he valued moat in hia ltfe> aad^pfowiooa -te the loar journey liar 
is totakl. Feai«iii|^ attends ithia, aa>it doea evety aokmmly. 

HO itMtaA~cea'«f Fej^rd to their daeeaaed fri^ida are aa/atrikittg 
aa^^u&t th^y^al)'' the Featt ^ the J^ead, or the Fcaat^ Soida» 
The day of thia eetf^WMy la appoinlad inth^ coaacilof thd|^ 
dkielki w1ky|^a<drd«asfoa0Mry thing that^niay enaUa' then to^ 
eeltfhrtcee it^ vflith^tiaaapiiAd maatfieeiiaia. J^'Khii/aajghhaasing/peo. 
pke are In^tad aapaftaisa o^ithe* feaat^ andnliiiht rv^tnalatta of th» 
^oleninity. Afthiathoa, tUsubo harmdicidfiii^ce' the hm at^mh 
feast of.thttt kiacd'ai^ tiA:«i><Mit of ihairgraTaaif tlioaa. wh^ bava 
been tntemdatnhe 'gi9i»tast&taaee^fElMa.tbe vtllagaa are dila- 
^eFtW>sm]^iMafbet/8n#lilt>uisiht tothia^atal nmAtamm^iws^ 



SS« TJW;:liJ»TI»ILT.Or 



Tb* 



that can be MMwvedl* Tto liMMli«tiii^ f/mfAunth^Hmfm 

•iMtie^ firiiiiiinA in w naiir Immi'of 4oi^rwbi^^ ».%limi»nd 
vMima »li<pf«.«f hdmw Me de^KsUktdn AcmircUny t»4li» diflferent 

.|iio04»Ui« lMnfiV.af.ia«ttri](tiig «ii|jbW <irtlMt9»4ev. piety mA 
Tjhis ilMCt^tetwftl U.tW m^t^ nt^nS ^af ^ and |H»lim»Qf 4Qy 



iM^mn^effn^iaMl •# the pomiQ»jrt-Mt(triitB|1h#f(|gii«t.<<^tb^ 
4fted». vtMl.UMi!! 4icpe in tbe-fiM^ttkiMrtliej ««n gel^j^tr. tor- 






jef thfilie;iliucl»ii»«lMient.^firaei»aedR0Mli8 iqMn 

MiitoieecaMattK MthiitjBoimeer.dOitJNytadMVovitte.eapIlL jkb^ 
eaUmities of this life, by the lionouw HmsT ifav te the .deniL XlMiiisli 
' f eli^e^ lM<*»tl»e«eHat0M laiiiapmaae^ wiih:«tcoog 



th u J w pti tir <ir<|ivMrtmto#e ) ^ae boooiirtp tlie4ea4 
iilepder feel^of'^tMr abeenDe* antd ewwld of iM« vmmwyi, 
«mfMW.i^tfa& AoateaMilfntMiiMM^ef teAeniiit««r rngged 
aatiim into Bttitoanity. 

If iMoughvtbe jiroiite«<>>t-.^to|< lw i tfr »i a' genetally t^JaWious 
.flirt 'eCfleetaonr'^iiwA tlittUMlerfl^ytfithey jiN>fiffi Aett lieiiig Hie 

Mtio%ietJiifliMiwteiiiNR^^ Mi«etl^eMi«^to be 

§mm tbm sheeiijgi ^dnKtyraiiop» ttt»|> c^^^ffo^ Ahfi tMeit. ii«r 
avethey fc«UMMer^ia<tlttt|Mrt tihey«ci« PotHTMiy le |«ie- 
' tt%.kiitit in net geneml^. la «eeil fme0e»(^|»^ 
titntk eee wife;> Mli.4Uireeie ia^ndAlitted^ ea# 



He BetwitefrAe tAaeiJeane ae ^W^oiit euegulir 



m^iMk^^im ^eheathy^^tMie wemee ie re- 



Yhe faneiahieeeft ei liie eiMteeee^ea v^afttbet.crf' 



ille/ednllW9n ie^iiillle JHtfdbeTtJto b«i*Ml4 l^lMeK mi., it 
«ften4MfeM» hmig inflidted^fay ^hitti liiboie ai «Me |he ipetiy amI 
lUto }u^. <7kieaB tterriaffee^aitt aot ihsM^ eal4om peodieiiny 
above two oritbeee^ildiieiftU eddiKW fatncef iramay deft»e tte 
•gwacijpeleaeieofthe-tlipaimteiwnel ^wwn^ . . 

glie JBoiuier oC'tkei»f r < pei i> i f toweri..ead,ihek' medk of ewiQih 



ly itofij aeeiii yM^;^^^^ . tfc i i i i ii l gefc^ : Ali^eai<^eele'eec»|iMH« 



kenH^%ree^aBfcatip«ieiiej|«eMeaU« ^ 
<frr4u Hie e4t>lB;fjM^ weaiita an iMe, eadne^mea la a» ett cimi> 
«lderei«tttiktbekeeinteee«iAflieelf«MKMi«f:llni eonnlry wdb e 
-eeiydt^ er aABned hie* Juii wMi ite jud^ef ene ef hk •nemiee. i 
^Wlim^^kmMiiiilhmar.mm^mjlrmmmiit^ declare | 

wbat nation it it tlwy ere detenmned to attack, thi^i^ eoevty, 
^Foaw]»flitlieyreeAyiBlciid.tofiiiB,Bi|bedrtiieiyguetd; end 



wmimjtvimwm: its: 

any act of hpf^til|ty, th4| tliie ti^i>ce of aUraiy be Tiobent by 1*ie> 
long continuaiMJeof il|e watoh* and the Tineertaiaty of tb^ damff^ia 

IntheineAivtimQ»t1iey are lupt idle at home. The.ppmcipal 
captain fumiTKm^ the youtht of the town to which ije beloBcrs» 
the war-ketlle ia set oh the fife, the' war soiigs and dances com- 
mence, the hatchet is aent to the MUlagea and cOlies <tf the san^ 
itation, and the most hideous bowlings contitiu^i without idtermitb 
Wfji ^*y}«hd nights or^eir the whole trjust of cowit3*y. The wdnmtf 
add their c^ii^ ,|9 thos^ of the m<iii, IfMnes^hig^ those^whom th« 
bave«itherlQStin v^4ror hy Iiiitiin4 de«th« and dentftadUi^ tlniff 
places to.be siippli^ibyjiheilf enemies* 

The f)iry of thenf^oi^be^ thus raioed to, the greatest lieifpfa^ 
uid alji Ipngif^ to embruer tbeip blinds in bkwdi t&e war captain 
prepares the fei^st* whicsh consists of dog's flesh. Jdlf that parU^# 
of this {e48t receive little .billets which are ao ttesy engigenettta 
tbey taliie tp be faithful to e«ch.o|her^ and obedient, to tiieff coni* 
»an<i«rv Non^tltfe ftH»ed ;to Oms ^ari bttt» w*ea tiheyi^mre im 
cepted thjkbiUet^lhey sre looked opoii'ascnliiti^^anditiiittliMi 
oeath toreee^es. Attthe ir^rribrft in this assembly hare th«Sr 
faces Ui^l^Qed;«rith cbarcoi^ inlwniixed. with hashes and atmdRi 
ofvertnlUioi)^ which giye -them.* taest hotrid afipcteanee./ Thekr 
^^ ill' ^B^^ Ui^in an oddmahnen w^thfliHltfaera o£ variova kiUddk 
, Iq this Maembly* which ta ^preparMory to their mtlitaaf'«i|iedi* 
»on, the chief be|^ the wafNKmg, whtck having eontiniaed fo 
nne time, he^aiaes his yaiae t<^ tfie l^j^^iest piteli» and tnrmwaff 
Buddenly in a sort of prayer, he addresses himself to thatSF^ » 
»Wi whom^he^^' AmloMEw •* I i»mk» ilbae (asfrake) W be 
ravoura14a|^q^y^^0,)priaa !. I invoke^thy iasaa ofimeandlmy fiW* 

^ye that,ar«^]ii ^ie:aki«a».0r oRftha ai^thi^^or in«Bf tb0*Mrtb»iW 



Jo» de^tiiifftioa m « (Wianailiias, and to fatmrnma^^ and ns&^lMik* 
Nuons.afKfeiy tp iifys:e9^R^ i!* AlMhe :w»rn«r9 joinv^liini 'iaj^ 
P**y«r with^^h<Mlt•^ and al^lanMif^ Tha capUin ireifaiMlift 
H^l' sttifeps his^^lul^ agami Oue »,uSbt4<3t t|M:eoitM^.:and.bQg|iili , 
we war-dapee^ ncMmipaaM wi|^ tha^ataita<«l all hia <ii9ai|M»ladl» 
vhichcontimieaskmgaalia^i^f. ' •.'? 

' On th^ay |iMw^4i^ tli^Af d^parliiaay.^y «skft^laaN» oTtHeiif 
fien^i««)deMil« thittr flfl^haa^ orwha^inoTa^ 
w««l^of fri^4ah5>. : Thi^a w*«^ an^^felU^foUtiotts g0 out, l^ 
^ ^^^HNn» 9^ aitem^ a«r«(E»nM distaaea fPM <^ tawi»>. TM^rii- 
5?» ilMral^joii^ lOl dt<M«4{iiirtheit fiaast^iippiafUMi^aMI A*><ir 

2^ 3Rl|jri?fbiefwaMMii*o^jjmh*&wtMin^siaj^ 
JJ»K> while the rest {veaanre the inost paofi^wQid fi | s a ^ Whflpi 
^7 <^9N Wlo t)ie wpme^ti tb«}t;da|iyar to ^ha«»iajyi,tb^^fiiiery^ 
put 00 ihm wonn i^loibaai aDd4h«n^p«0Qa«4 m »^mti aamm^dar 

The. Jiidlaiis sdMflPft enwr^.M* a.iwar>a|iai Siotevf^ ^sM^mi |a 
Euti^e : ^ |nwcQ(H>«NNr ,<a|d**K^U|e,glMjr pf V«st^ ,W llw 



<vrtemificeio>tlMiri9ruiU fory ; aifd itiS^ V«rr seldMn, tlial they 
Uk^ Wjr fahi* to giv^^ tlimr wars even » lBol6ar of ioslSe^ They 
id&tKHiwtinet on one tiatioir, aiid eonteliiiies bn ftlfetlKer, vnd sur* 
srivriomeof dmr hontevs, wKoiift they' sdUp* end Mng" hotne as 
Sfnanem. Their seostors wink at tki*, or- rittber eneounige H, as 
k tends te keep dp iiw matrlial spfii^ of the pecpl^, lfiiufe»tl»em to 
wetelrfafaiew and bBiKSship6> and glv«» tfaeiii" aA^ iarijr t^ste for 
Wbod.'. ThequidltiMofSahlridlmwarflhr^j^ 
enddorwive^aiid a>roUI ai tavtHseV aild jnitiafiee ah^strength%o csn- 
iM; t|re amelBiible faiig<w» kdd hikydsblpe' wliich ^al«rAyra«le»^ H. 
They often enter «vinage^wllil«tfee'M*«<hp«lolttl»e AstloR is 
j^l tftojfe ariri b«i|tin^,<alna'mas««43re4ditAe HHi^less dfld.itoen, wo- 
»HBlis.and.ehik^M» of^mak^ptieoners Of^ai nAa^y as tihe^f'^ail'lrnmn- 
•gtit «r have Mength imoiigh to he^vioAd to thM^ nation. They 
•teaeqiQfFsipMttwtie^ol^^iiieniif tbelrhiiniiiM; D^wHenthey 
libesvw an arnif d? their enem^.'' their ti>tty %^to th^o# thefs- 
MftwasAtvo) tlM^faiMfsaamii^ thtf «»thM«d^lel^e8t'liSe o^ioor of 
flridbBliitlidbtboaMlmBYMiiiH(Ai»lb#tv ^Th^'genei!. 

«i^<le«ii'liaff< i^sw «nflu>leilied7nMillth«RV' ^^ng tfiMc^'Uiey taltt 
•ta^^^hcttiitj^ •sealieht nMii»tMlH dud se4tin£f «^ w t r e wM tiid oas^ 
ihaitf, whklr>l!M9rjc4lti»i tiMfMc^^^tlMy poiit^ * itorfli ofiAaaket 
MabtsnmtlBreiimiiji^liaf^Mlrloi^. 

sctitvfMihBiii tpeti y^tttrNs theftwivf tte Adhon^piitsr, »• aooa 
Ite tNmrindiB ihtWcibeft fttlb tite^femiiid ui glwfbl» seoMid di». 
%h*»fcr.J '» •-•' • •■> :">^.--- ■■ 7/ •=-! . •••:-•*.■.-•■. 
f - Ma^arfftiiwht wite>litiie li^thii ibawii i iry tlif^yfttf tiWdbtlAte 
4rliktrtb^racMrila|;t*vuliH^»^iift^ib<« in 

Mwlr ' hMn£h5^hl0h'flie>»' daM; ^h ^Efmit'iiddfiesa iMiA dtoteriiy. 
«ie^iMiiMI»l»4h<lr ti^i bmilftUUia i^Mlv enehif #Nh Maaeea, 
<Mp fliiiuhffig^ e«0li'»iaier'ti!ith^l^hMitM»dii|)bgr'<if^i^ ewn 
M^ie ttMoM. ^ niii;hri«^%lNlle BtaA'fi^lMMffithfe ««Niie)i»498oea 
aMcMMi^ lllith|!i')Ddt^|«efQm^aM^ wMk ti^ 

wm^'thMlHB^iriMtdli a«fc»h«>tef4dM IMM: ^elr 

JMi^^^fltttef-tb^-idiipitlftoM^tll^ir htafl»» and iraflMJii|^Si thi^ 
Mood, like die wild beasts of tfli^ ^«ib. 

9 tHe UNC^tdT'^^^^iiMiem It IfttM^'^miaeMM ' » % iftit the 
fgrtntel^ |Ntf<< ef ^ii^ tewi^y hoaito#i^<as ikif airifejMio i> i iiii »i>'r bet 
•i4«if tlMiy' itffri;f«rilt tii» tte»»ilo»teaX)f 'fli^ coiw ii e ri ii g atiiCie|< «r at 
H»4M*4irttMf6^il|{es» M< t>«M|ef'ik>flf%«%i«f ^Hllii^ wift tff l ltia > and 
iflMll l ll i e f i <i W ^ * thill»»tHM^Aetf% toPth<»»aiHtfn& li^ftlWMMroas 
iirilRIMfliti^Df^t^dfc1li^p^^4lMkil')' wbe^i^n th^t^:ilhi•ii^ff~«lei^ 
-4Ml{ti#4tillllMi M<i««iaif ^<ili^%H!bl*e«ttMrka df Ilkf'iiot^cfHKl 
<lW^gier<tt»wi- t rfi n« a e« 3 ' •-•' '> • *"' - -• -•' • *^ 

^i«M«4i|H« «M»lieia-iM9H JHt^ ftt^ hHr 1roioei;M«#tiiHW« tixeam- 

ctantsal aeeoant of every particular of the expedition^ of tMef dan< 

^AiMir'VyM 6ail)M^4Ai''«iil^ l4ii» being 

mm 4% jMibie mt^ i^tttfiyisft MHkdircp:^«h<^ tw^. »«ibr« 



the^r ^M, tn Oie j^mWtk' «i4LirMo]y c^cUiMB, ti^y fenuril' 
the fviendB tliey <}iftve4o8t*4ii ftbe psriult /of Itv The >ftfties most 
nearly cooefrtoed lu^ apparently afBicted mhAi a Heep and real sor- 
row, i bMt» fa^,one of those airai^ tums <(yf ^le buman mmd, fash^ 
kmed to anything: by eostaa^ as if they #ere diseipUned in their 
grief*. wp^n the sigmftl for reioioing'^ in a mdthcfnt tSie teafis ai« 
wi|Mcii from their eyes, and tliey <ruah 4n«o aM extr^agtnee and 
plir^w^^f joy for their victory. All this tkiie, the fate ofthe 
priaoa^m lEem^iMf jwodeoidcd, until the' (M wttt Meet, and detest 
x^sBe^oneerhia^ tikeir dialribatiQB* 

It is usual to ofier a slave to each house that has lost a fiiend^ 
givia^thep«&lereAoe'aeeordingtotiiegtea«iaessofthelos8. The 
person who has takab the eaptive attends him td the door of the ~ 
party's cottage, where he delivers him, snd with him ^ves a belt 
of wampum, t,9 shew that )ie. has fiilfitted Ihe purpose Of the ex- 
peditMHif in supplying the loss of aoltiien. They fbf adme time 
view the present that ia made them, and oecohiing as ^hey ^ink 
him or her, for the acx matters ndt, pi^^i^'^or improper for ih^ 
bualnesa of the' &mily, or as theytaluf a cap^leious liking or dh- 
pleaaure tP the countehanoe of tbe'victim,'6r ^n-proportion to their 
notAUnJ barbarity, or their resentascnt-fbi^^ielr losses, they decide 
whether they ^U receive him intonhe Ibmtiy, or auilence him to 
deatji. . If they be received into the Ismily, happ> is Uieir lot, «!s ' 
tlv^y are. then accepted into ilie plaee of nither, son, or husband 
that is lost ; and they have nib bther marie >of^^eir captinty, but 
tbat of not, being sttifered to^retamtotheir own oeiintry, to attertipt 
which, would ^e certain death. - H^the contrary, if ihty* dislike 
tte'^pttye, thuy throwmway;the belt wt^indignation. , ' Then it 
la DP iongi^^ in tfae|^wert>f ahy one to sai^e him, the nation is as- 
sembled aa ufMii seiHeffeAli solenmity, a aeafibid is raised, and 
the prisoner tied to the stake. , He insUntly begins his death-s^ng, 
IMMlpwiPartfs&r the ensuing keene of emelty ' witi) the most' un- 
idaiAirted oour^^. On' the oher Mfb, Ihey prepareio pvft it to the 
utmoitproo^ with every torment thtsi the mind of man inj^nlous 
^in #ni«»hief esft devilie. 

It ivovld be too ahefcUng lor thef oar of omr ^tnitSifulireaders to 
lie. Ifi^ what inhuman torturss sveMkletedon'hEm, till at last, one 
.of tbe dbi«&»etttof eompaasfon, orWeary with cruHty, general^ 
Aittft an efllilo.hialife with a dub or dag^r. ' The body Is then 
•jfiat^int^a'lMkle, sttdtte' hsi rt *>iu t a toiAoyte^t* is succeeded by 
a feast equally inhumihi^ 

On this occasion, the ^im^en, forgetting their female nature, and 
transferring themselves intt^MdniVg worse thsnfiiries, act their 
parts, and even outdo the meffin this scene of hoiror. The pin- 
cipal persons of the counUT^tet npnod:^ stake smoking, and look- 
hiAT on without the least emotion. What la moat extraordinary. 
tS^^erer himtfelf, in the littlft mtervals of jhistormenta, anofl^ 
illao»1if|MiBa irnqodOtflMia, 9M ^nViebds 1»fth hii torturers about 
indmrant matten. ^indeifrd, dtkHAgthe v^hole time ofhisexecutimi 
ib^m uiawi jjWiiiitlliMwrtctt liif «ad them, irhich dhiU esce^ 



t^«v:iii laaieUiirtbe m98t. faontd imM, wbc in tndarbg^ ten 
witn a fipmness «nd cofMtsAcy aliHMt above human. Not a groan, 
Niipt a sigh, not a tdi»tor^on of. countenance, escapes him i he pos* 
Besses hii mind entirety in the midst dfhis torments 9 he recounts 
his own explcits,4nforini them what atMlties he had iifflicted upon 
their countrymen, i^nd threatens them with tiic revenge that will 
Attend his deat^ -t and thou|^h his s^proaches exasperate them to a 
perfect suteof m^ess, t»|(e, and fury, he continues his lepiotch- 
pn even of their pi^norimce iii the art of tdrmenting, poiifting out 
himself more exquisite methods^ and more scitsible parts of the 
body to^ be .afflicted; 

We ^ not dwell upotj these circumstances of craelty, which so 
tnucb degrade human natute, out of choice; but as aH, who iD€n. 
'tion the customs of this people* have very pfarttcularly insisted upon 
their behaviour in this respect, and as it seems necessary, in order 
^o-give ^ true idea of their character, we do not chodse wholly to 
^mit It. It serves to shew, in the strongest light, to what sn incon- 
ceivaWe.degiee of barbarity the passions 6f men let loose wiUcant 
them. It will point out to us the advantages of a religion th»t 
teaciies a compassion tq oul* enemies, which is neiUier known nor 
pracused in other r^gtoas ; mid it wiU make us more sensible, 
tbah some appear to be, of the value of commerce, the bencfiu of 
acivilized hie, and the Ughu derived from literature, which, if 
they have ^bated the force of some of the natural virtues hv the 
luxunes which attend tbem^ have tadKen oat lxke«4se the jtlsff <tf 
our tiatwiial vices, ^ii4 ettftowd tte ferocity of the human wc, 
without enervating their eoun^. ; On the other hand, tfcc con- 
atancyof the sufferers Sn this Iryinr scene, sfcewauhe wbn^Hul 
powers of a^ early institution, and a jleroeiotts t^irft of eioit, which 
makes "^^^^^^ w4 exceed what pbthwophn Mid even religion, 

Having thus taken a cursory view of the eustottrs andmamiers of 
I.^^^JE^,.^^^'''? °*^N^ Amerkai, we shidl now proceed to gire 
!!.« ^w ^'^^Jl* *^"> iettlemeat of the Britoh ccdonies, and shcf 
rIn«hUr ^^^'^^♦^^T"?" I^"^ ^" raised them lo one iiwneose j 
aS^^.;"^^*^*^**^'^^^ Independent Ststei of 
America. lu order to aocotoptiab this matterVwcshidl give • 
|eneral history of tj«e late wsr^whkh ended in Ae tots JuSt*en| 
British Aroencaij colonies. Tl^e different sieges, and tattles thit 

Bfciyow limits will perinit ua. . , "^ ' 

^VERAL of the most zealou^ and eminent nretetliali. in <*« 



UmimdU-oNtmn' ffetf into foreign pnti to avolif ptnecutloitf^ 
«%ete t9|ey edimected themielres with prdteiUuiU of (Aher nationOk 
wlio were eqotUy todubas for * refinmiRtioir. 

Ufion the kcctsAoti c(f t]^een Elizabeth, In 1556| the tefugoes ' 
t«tifrned to Eagbiid,' loaded wftH experience and leatninr, hut iA 
theutmostdiitlNenaildpOTeny. Tbowofthe cl<erg7» who could 
comply with the qoeei^a CstahlUhnent^ were quIcU^ preferred t 
hvtthe-rett, after hetnrpermitted to pttidh awhrl^^ werevaapeiided, 
vkA reduced to Oieir former indigence. 

The eiergy Slid taity, who wiahed for gMter ecciedMticiU pwriHv 
jttniggled hard for the aboiishmiBnt of popish ceremonies and hab« 
iti^ or at least, leading the use of them indifferent in divine semce, 
bywMoh, they dftained nothing but the "honourable nick-name of 
PtJRIT ANS. Qpeen Elisabeth hait enough of the blood of Heny 
^fae Eighth, to make her impatient of any oppot^tion to her wia» ' 
especially in matters of religion, in which she had an high opinion 
of hei^'own' knowledge ; and, doting her wholte reign, she kept 
down the' puritans with an nniform and inflexible severity Th# 
merita, hott^ever, of their sufferings, the affected plainness of their 
dress, the gravity of their deportment, and the use of scripture 
phrsases on the most ordinary occasions, and even their nameat 
which had in th^m' something striking and venerable, as being ' 
iHtiTo^ed from the Old Testamient, gained them a general esteem 
«mbng sober peo^ile or ordinary ondenftandinM;, 

When Kin^ James came to the tfarouC,heh«a a very fair opports. 
nity of pacifying matters, or, at least, he might have left them m 
ths conditixm he found them.' On the contrary, he suffered them to 
l^^persecuted, but not destroyed j they were exasperated, and yet 
■left powerful ; and the then minisUy, like those who lately lost ua 
'OUT colonic^s, Exposed their own weaktiess^ ignorance and baseness, 
by an iU-timed sevelity. 

In this state matters remsined, until the accesaion of Charies the 
First, wheh they were fair from being mended. This /prince* 
eifdowed with some Tbrtueft, had very tew amiable qualities* As 
mive as the' puritans themselves, he Could never engage the 
licentious part of the world in his favour ( and that gravity being 
tunied against the ptiritans, ^uide him more odious to them. He 

fsnre himself up entirely to the church and churchmen, and he 
nished his m-conduct, in this respect* by confdrrin|f the first 
ecclesiastical dignity of the kingdom, and a great sway m temporal 
•afftiirs upon Dr. Laud, who; hardly fit to c&fecta coHege, was 
eittmsted with the government of aarempire. ^ . 

The poritana Conaidered the moardrearr realma, and the most 
vnfreqoeiited^giona, where thrjr ooiidd enjov liberty of conscience* 
as aaperior to the most splendia palaces, where ttiey were to be 
•governed by Laud. In consequence of these disaffe ct ions, a liitle 
colony sailed from England, and eatablished itself at a place called 
' New Plymouth,on the continent of America. This happened in 163(1. 
They were but few in nuipber, tKey landed in a bad season, ailC 
VeM supplied only from their private Ibhda/ The wiiiC^ w^ pre- 
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iiiAtiife« uid extremely €o)d; The country war evety iliefe 
covered with wood, and afforded very little for the refreshment of 
persons sicUy with stich a voyaffe, or even for the sustenance of 
an infant people. Nearly half of them perished by the scurvy* 
by wamtt and the severity of the cli^nate ; but those who surrivM[« 
net dispirited with their losses, nor with the haidsfaips they were 
•till to endure* supported by the vigour which was then the char- 
acter of ^gUshmen, and by the satisfaction offinding themselves 
out of the reach of Uie spiritual arm, were enabled tcr procure in 
tWe savage country « taferable liveliliood, and by degrees a 
comfortable subsistence for themselves and their famUies. 

The people of New Plymouth* having cleared the way fc o&cr 
•uflTerers to settle in America, with less difficulty and danger tiiin 
what they had experienced ; the fame of their plantation spreading 
through the western part of England, and the government in church 
aod state growing every day more oppressive, the territory of the 
Massachusetts Bay was purchased of the Plymouth coupcil, in 
1628, and a company soon formed* who consulted on settling a 
plantation* to which non-tconforming puritans' might emigrate in 
order to enjoy their own principles in fullsecurity. 

In 163<i^ a large company arrived at Salem* consisting of more 
than fifteen hundred persons* from different counties in England. 
From tiKe beginning of the colony, until the emigration ceased, ip 
1640, through a change of affairs in England* there arrived* in 
238 vessels* «bout 21,200 settlers^ men, women, and children, or 
fo^* thousand families. 

.They did not* however* all confine themselves to this cokmy : 
several families removed to Connecticut River* by mutual 
aereement jwith their fellow emigr/ints, who remained behind. 
Plantations were formed at Hartibrd, Windsof, and Weathersfiild. 
The inhabitants being soon after fully satisfied, that they were out 
of the Massachusetts limits* and of course, its jurisdiction, entered 
into a combination among themselves, became a body politic* 
wkho^t restraining th€ freedom of their civil government to the 
membership of their churches* and proceeded to the choice of 
roAgistrates and representatives. 

Two large ships arrived m% Massachusetts Bay* in 1637, with 
passengers from- London. Great pains were taken to prevail upon 
them to remain in the colony ; but they hoped* by removing to a 
considerable distance, to be out of the reach of a general governor, 
with whom the country was then threatened. They sent to their 
friends in Connecticut to purc^ise of the natives the lands lying 
between them and Hudson's River. They then laid the foundation 
of a flourishing colony* of which New Haven was the capital. 
Connecticut and New Haven continued two distinct colonies for 
many years. At kngih, the general court of. Connecticut deter- 
mine/i to prefer an address and petition to Charles the Second, 
professing their subjection and loyalty to bis majesty, and soliciting 
a royal charttri an^l John Winthrop, Esq. who had been chosca 
governor* was appointed ^oitegocMte the ailiur with Uie king.. He 
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anec9eded» anSft m^l dnrter wms tDlMaSied, coMthntio^tlie t#o 
colonies for ever one i)odji corporate Juad politic. 

Mr. Rop;er WilHams^t a pastor of the church of Salem, bein^ 
banished from Matfsachtisetts^ on accottnt of some religrious dii- 
pate8> went to the Narra^naet eiHintry^ accompanied with twelve 
conipanions, and bad land ^en> liim by the Indian Sachem 
Cinoniciu ; of whom he afterwards purchased the large tract* 
Ivinj^ between P:^'tiicket«nd i^\irtiiiai rivers, (the great falls and 
the Uttle f;iUs, m the Indian na>rie sigilifies} and styled it Pro9idenc»^ 
from a. sense of God^s raerciiiftl provtdeacd'to him* in his distress 

The audJiority iMd* power of Miantonomf ^ another sachem, an^ 
his unc^ Caftomdiis^ awed all the Indians round to assist him and 
kis few Associates. When the determinations of the Massachusetts 
ceiieral court» occasioned bf what they called anttnomian disputes^ 
Santsfaed many* and ittducedLotiiers to leave the colony, the headt 
of Ihe party were eatertamed in a friendly mianuer by Mr. Williams^ 
who. advised tliem to seek a setUement on Rhede Island, in thk 
year 1638| aod wasve^ ioMtntsnc&tal iiK|>rocurtn|^ it of the Indian 
sachems. 

New Hanspshire and Maine were settled aboot the same time 
with Maasachosetts, by different proprietors, who had obtained 
patents, and. whose views wen to eni>ifoh'tl>emselveS'by the itshiitf 
trade at sea, and the beaver trade ashore* 

. The colony of Hew Y<ak demands our next attention. Th« 
Butch had settled it» and named it the New Netherlands. Charles 
the Second resolved. uf)on its* conquest in 1664- : and ,in Marcil 
fr;iiit4ed^ to his brother, the Ouke df York, the region extending> 
^m tlie western bank of the Connecticut to the eastern shore dF 
^be Deleware, together with Long. Island, conferring on him the 
civil and military powers of government. CoL Nichols *A'as sent> 
withfo(vr legates and three huadred soldiers, to effect the buMness. 
7%e Dutch govesnor being unable to make resistance, the Nen» 
IfeUierlands submitted to 'the English crown, in September, 
withnut ftny other change thao of rulers^ Few of the Dutetk 
9emeved« and Nichols- instantly entened upon the excercise of 
bis power^ as deputy 'governor for the Dtiko'of York, the pro^ 
prielaiy*. 

V About the savwtime, I664i New Jersey, which was also takea 
from the* Dutch, who were considered as hatHng no right toAnyt 
of thiuv settlements in tbdse parts-of Ameiica, were incliuled in the 
grant to tlie Duke of York. The Duke disposed of it to Lord 
Berkeley and Sir Gaorge Carteret, who, being sole proprietors, fon 
tlie better aettlemeiit. of iu agre«4 upon certsin constitutions of 
' government, so well liked, that the eastern parts were sooo; 
oonsidevably peopled^ - 

Virginia was the oHginsI name of all the £nglish,North American 
qontinent4 claims, given . in honour to the i4rg^ (^en Elisabeth- 
King jAmcs, being ^pplihrd to» granted letters patent to a body ofr 
(tentlemem on* tb^ Ah of April, 1606, with powers to divide. 
thienigelvcs Into two distuiPt companieSi the oito <:on9isting Qt\ 
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i*oiidoii|i 9f«MBPm« ci >i tf ti n ftrtt,<y Mmhflfii poimftH^Aprnti^ 
the second, or nortbern eokfliyy cvnposed of merchaittt, beWngitif^ 
|o Briftol, Flymotttfa, mni Ei»eter. T|ie Dcmtory grantcci to the 
irtt, or toothern ^lonj, mn geacrslly called Ts^ta*. withottt wf 
4istin^ishin^ epithet, «b4 retaiiwd that name n/her the aecwid) 
or^orihem eolony, oUtaiiicd the name oC y e# England in 1634. 

We come next to a^ak of Maryland. The nrat emtoration to 
4Ma part of America oonatated nif two hundred CenUemetf of 
^emaiderible fortune and rank, with their adherenta, cbieAj Roman. 
€Nilbolica« w1m> hoped to enjoy liberty of eonacience under tL 
proprietary of their own prolSrswon. They aaHed from Enc^limd in 
if ovember, and landed in Maryland the beginmnr of 1633. Got. 
Cilvertf-brotherto Lord BAhimoro, very nriaely andjuatly parcbaaed 
1^ prenenta of Tarious gooda» tiie rights of Uto Indiana, and witli 
tiieir free consent took poaaeation of their town, which ho called 
St.Mary'c. The country was aeltled with ^mncb eaae^ and 
iimished with so many convetdenceat that emigrants repabed 
Ihitber in auch nnmbers an aoon to render t;bc cclony popaWiis and 
iouriahing. 

Carolina kSMn Maryhad in ^o order of oxiatenee. A few 
ndventurem emigrated irom MyMobnaetta, and settled nMmd 
Oape Fcar» about the time of the Aeatoration. They considered 
Qiere occupancy, with n trMisfer firom the natirea, without any 
grant from the king, as n good title to tbe lands they poaaeaaed. 
They deemed themaelvea entitled to the same civil privilegea as 
those of ihe country fh>m whence they had emigrated. For yeani 
they eiperienced the compUcal^edl mlaeriea of want They aoUoit^ 
tte aid of their countrymen, nndthegennrat oonrt of ltfaaaachuaotta% 
with an intention and humanity which did itth^ g^renteat honou#^ 
•nrdered aneslenaive contribution for theirrelicf 

The final aettlement of the province waa eflfoeted equally thim^ 
the rapacity of the courtiers of Charlea the Second, and his own 
ftciTity in rewarding those, to whom he was gveady utidchtotl wift 
n liberality thia coat him little. T|in pretence, which hndbecai 
used on former occasions, of a pioua seali for the tn^opagation of tbu 
gospel among the IndiMu waa aucceasi f i y employed to pbeumn 
grant of the immenae region, lying he|we«n the 3Gtii demo t€ 
Worth latitude, and the river of St. Mathoo, under the 3lit oegree. 
In March 1603, thia territory waa erected into a province by th(S 
name of CoroA'iHi, and conferred on I«ond Claremn, the IMn of ' 
Albermarle, Lord Craven, Lord Berkeley, Lord Ashley, Sin 
George Carteret, Sir John Colleton, and Sir William Berkeley^ na 
absolute lord proprietaries, for ever, samg the allegiaace due tn 
Ihe crown. 

Pennsylvania and the Delaware countiea next demand our 
netention. Mr. 'William' V^enn, one of the joint purohasofs of the 
western part of the Jeraeya, having received the moal exact 
information of the coilnti»y to the westward of the iMaware,. while 
engaged in the administration of the joint pitfohasa» hecali* 
^e^rous of ac<](uirinj( a si^»arale C«^a|tf» 
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. He prtM0ite4 « |»«Utiofk' tQ Cbarles tli« Sooond in Jtme, 1680» 
BUtlnff not only hU reUtionstup to the Ute admiral, but that he. 
t^as aeprived of a debt 4oe frem the crowq, lyhen the Kzcbequer 
^'aa shut* He prayed for a vrant of lands, lying to the northward 
pf Maryland, and westward of the Delaware ; and added, that by 
bia interest, Yi^ should be able to settle a province, which inii^ht 
m time,, repaf his claims. Having a prospect of success, he copied 
from'the charter of Maryland, the sketch oi a pAteiit, which iii 
Kovember was laid before the attorney rgeneral for his opinion. 

l^enn had the same object in view as. ^ord Baltimore had, the 
yarding against the exertions of prerpj^at^ve, which expentnci 
Sad ta\fgfat both, were very inconvenient. The attdrney-general 
declared the cause of exemption from taxation illeg^ $ ima cbiqf 
jiutice ^forth being of the same opinion, and observing its tenden- 
cy, added the saving of the authority of the. ^{:iish parliament V 
•0 thkt it was stipulated by the king, for himself and his suc^fe^- 
swSji that *< no custom or other co^ribution shall be laid on the in- 
habitants or their estates, untess by the consent of the proprieta^^ 
or goveroor and assembly, or by act of parliament in Enrland.*' 

The ne±t year, 1681, the patent was granted, in consideration of 
5^ the merits of thV father, and the good purposes of the son, i^ 
order to extend the Eng^lish Empire, and to promote useful com- 
iBodities.** It was provided by iit'clanses, that the sovereignty of 
the. kin^^ should be preserved, and that acts of parliament, 
concermng trade, navigation, and the customs be duly observed. 
Fenn was empowered to assemble the freemen, or their delegates, 
in such a form as he should think proper for raising money for the 
use of the colony, and for making useful laws, not contrary to those 
of EngUnd, or the rights of the kingdom. A duplicate of the acts 
of the assembly was to be transmittted withm five yffrs, tp the king 
in council, and the acts might be declared void withing: six months « 
if not approved. , . ' 

It now remains onl^ to give a cencise aocoont'bf i)ie settlement 
ef Georg^ 

In l732;a''niim1>er of Gentlemen conVidenng the' vast Benefit 
that might arise from the traet of iand, IjHng between the Savannah 
and the river Alatamaha, petitioned the^ king for a chJtrter; which 
was accordingly granted in June. They meant, that the country 
f^ould be mSde a ^bulwark for the southern coltmies against ti^e 
Spaniards, and should give emplovment to n umbers T)fj>ebple, w£o 
were burthensone at hoine to thtit- friends and p«inshes. 

Towards the end of August, Sir Gilbert Heatlicote recommended 
in the strongestterms> to the directors of the Bank; the interest of. 
the colony. His speech (lad the desired effect, and tlie ntiembers 
ef the court, afler his etample, contributed- largely towards the 
undertaking, aidid great nombera of the nobilit), gentry, olergy 
And others ; and the parliament granted 10,00(H. By tHe beginning ' 
of November, about one hundred and sixteen colonists 'presented 
themselves, most of them labouring people, and were furnished 
WHk vofking tools of allkindsi $tore8> and small arms. 
W2 
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9et of ^mipanti to Carcdina, wheire tliey itiivpi iu, ^pod health lii 

January/ Iri^. The Ca^afU triads them ii,i>r^ehl; or phii 
ur\dred breedinr cattle, beiide^a hog^. i^d tWeif^ h&fireM bfrkei 
end fun>2ahe4 ibem wh!K a puny <^h6t$^, i^i^ Wit^ fipibUt boat^ by 
the help ,6f which they reaehed tbe Savaniiah^ ^lie<^ Mf- 
Qgiethorpeii ten; mil^s up ihe river, pitdh^ upoh 4 f P^t m kt(>iiHi, 
ttfm.in Fel>i^uaiy the liuildt% iif the nf st house con^iihenped. 
;Mr. Ogleihoi^ wa$ waited Hporiby; i titt^eroui dept^itioA fiMi 
l^e Lowei^ preelt tifitii^ii; w^h whom he concluded a t^aty^ .p4 
ioon after tet ouC ht Chiulesteii dn hU i^tunt to Engtan^* ^r^; 
ing with him aeveraf chie& find a wur captain. . B^jbfe th«; eha of 
March, 1};44« more eij»i[|^i^itv, to the i^noiiht of six huudeed, weri 
either aeht Ofet by chatit^, or we*t %t their own expehwe. 

In October* tjie lli^ia^si e^batlced^ir th^lr own country* hfi^ 
Ihad an ai|3p>fai]^9 whil^ iiiLottdxm, ^ twenty pouadiB a.wee)^ 
9£wj)ich i^ey 9pent Ijiitita as they common^ ate and driM^ H the 
table of pei99»» ^f the hi#<S9t diatinctrpn. 'if'hey einbai^d 4 
Oraveften4|, in a jpiip' whiqh carni^d over .a niun^er of Sal[tz-! ' ' 
mn» beinff (ienj^ proi^«Unts» who, with ethe^ of their c<i_ 
xnen t^t lpnp^^«^.^<s w^ on tlie SayanHab* a town .Qiey.ci 
Ebenezer, and wmd), l>y Jibeir ha^ita of todqatry and fj(>bHetar« 
MQii\beaime eoQifidea^. 

Tife Qei^ri^na.mati^ i^ aor^inff pt0gvt99 hi cle«i^ th^iir 
>i)da,,aadl«uiUii^gtfa^irb09ie8s *Ad, «aan eiicourageifie^t, the 
British Parliament granted tJiem a auppty of 36^0001. which, with 
▼eryi frea^ private donlrtVma^ were expended upon atrei^i^^eQidir 
theaouti^m pari ef, Georgia, 

Thua have we givejii a iuocinct account of the fint eitablitliment 
ef the Britisli eoloai^ea In i^orth Ametsca. By what unhappr 
Means they at last became separated fhiih theniother country, mi 
be clearly- elwwn m the subeequent part of this hisCory. 

' tfnitcimAjkiiV sVmts «|[eoaxxi> m rm^ cjuivtmn 

"H06 Jl^rmwmleltlmtifiatleatVirginiaB 
<16li0 dettfcmdtt oi Jffew Pfytniauth. 

:|698 Ptxritant fmnkiut ami utile Maa9m6h^9ti9 M^^ 

1693 Sett^nun* at Matyiand, 
1635^ Canmcticut and PromdiHce mtthd* 

V^7 Neuf Ifaven teuied, 

1638 Settlement ^ Hhode Inland. 

1663 Varoiina eettied. 

11064 X&ntbrk and Kev>yer*ey eettied. 

M81 Penntyivania ami iJeUfma^ omitke' ^tittfdi 

\ 1T33 ihorgiaHttM 
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Tiff: frtOM^ CtkiiU treBcHbed to «g ift tlk^ €<|yl«!)«M^ will Mt 

^rmit u8. to enter into a copious detail of HU thft itiitiute evneeite 
of theibobmev/w'^ebjiHiy befbUfid in more -voiumhiout Worifc% 
and there read by tho9e',>who havo leisure and- irtetinatidn' to fion' 
ftoe ^0 diT & study. We shsil thsefiifdi^ pi^6fiNiit»4escHbe otil; 
ttexifM of some consequence. 

XTev^s bofnjf received in MasfadHisetls ^ w«f bein# d^ 
elai*^ ag^iiitst Fr^M^e and Sj^idn, the #effte#ld cmirt, tHen sittaig^ 
iftade^mmtediate (irdinifrion fbr ntking fotvei Ibr Anmltiolis irtiNoM 

Toiftttik ttie aid df ihb ii^ofttft Of Afilftt, 1745>,C ori mi « ic i H B W<av 
iisn.ttfi^vtTd fropm the West In£es» Wi^ a tilty^|iin Mp, «id t#»^ 
of forty. He Was sbon itftet jolted by atiOthei* ^foHyi wftieW^t# 
reached C|miK» a sTtort time before. Thk, mtn ijif Witr §a9rd inumm^ 
dfately to chdse b^ffbre Louisbottif. 'Tlie Ibltet tfotirf)i]o\te4, 
«nf Jailded at CH^peittrouge Bay tffe Isst "day «f April. Tbfe 
transports wtte discoveifed ftom tii<e toum wtrif' iA the momittc^ 
wfaLsb ^ve thi6 inhabitains the first letiowled^ of JUie dMjf*. 

IrW second dic| After liBiidh^fi>iif hundred ilieti mBwhedtumwIy 
btflH^d tUeHflto^ ^the northeast hn^boan whert tto^ got ahoot 
iAiiad)|At, ntidiei fkreto afi the dwelliftgv and storefaocwesy till 
theycame#iihia*ittite of tlie granfd htfttevy. The floods of 
thidk Imbk^, pttK;eediirr fh»m th^ pitch, 1*^^ aaidl othtr^onAiisls. 
hies, bntreht^d the pu^f&on^ diico^efhi|f the etttfliyr though i^ 
wereJMtatAiifacIrt oisbmce. > . ^ 

They expected thte body of the aivljr ttp^ theisv vbA therefbte 
^sefted the fort, hlirrhlg^d^^ hqt>th» 

cannoh and shdt were let^ whieh proved of fpeai«sepfiee t»the 
beaiepsi^. *th6 ahlhyhad near two milet tb ttmnspon their esn- 
tion, nortars, «b. thrmtl^ a hiOrasiy wIMi m^^ftd g*oa« hte«r 
to acceomi^sh. The theh iMt yofced tigeUien Md» dwiaf the 
ni|4i^ made peat advsnces.* 

YVhile the %rees wete bttl% emfiloyed oa iho^, the m^ of 
wacf, aifl. Other vesieU wete ciiiMngr eff* the haf%Ottr« as oaen stai 
the weathet w6ifld perihit. On the IBth of May, they oapturedMa 
J^^neneh sbttf .fbtlir gvtn ship, hating (We huhdred and iisEty men «ii 
board, and stores of aU sorts fbr the garrison. 

ift was giveh out, that an attheh would be made by sea with the 
ships, on the eighteenth, white the atihy did ^e"^ like by land. 
"Whether a genend stotm Was really Intended or nbt, the French 
^ppevttd to elpect it, fhnn the preparations making on hoard tlte 
taen of wae. and teemed not inelined to attempt to wkhstand iit 

^tk the iifte^n^, a flag of trace was sent to the general, desiring v 
s c/6Bs$ldaa of hostilities, that tNy tni^ consider of sitieles^r 
a capitulation. Time was a^wed, but their aitielei were vejeot« 
tfd'hy ^hft w e aiirti andcdttmoiMe. ind Mh^tv cffbttdL wIMi wiiw 



lecept^ by the Fram^ and 1umU|^ given ott boUk 8i4e8. . Tlie 
town WM in conseqaence delivered up on the seventeenth. As diis 
was a time, when vessels were expected from all parts at Louisi 
boute, the French flar was kept flying as a decoy. Two £ast-In- 
dtrnMi'md one South^WM. 8hip» of the value of 600,00(^.. sterling, 
^^re taken by the squadrop, at the mouth' of the harbour, into 
which they sailed as ^unalf not knowing that the place h|td been 
titen by the English. 

The Fiench having been very troublesome ia the back settle- 
ments of our colonies^ it was concluded to take e^ectual methods 
tx> drive them fron U^ Ohio. The reduction of Niagara, Crown 
Boint, and their fiitts in Nova Scotia, were also resolved on. Gen- 
«ral Braddook was 4bOcordin|^y sc^ from Ireland to Vjimoia^ with 
two regents of foot ; and on his arrival, when joined by the rest 
<i^the forces destined fortiiat service* befound himself at the head 
of 2.30a men* He had bravery, hot wanted •other qualifications to 
tender him lit for the service to which^^he was appointed. The 
woretity of his discipline made him unpopular among the r^^ulars* 
«nd his haughtiness deprived him of the esteem of the Americana* 
iiis pride d£iguated the Indians, and led him to despise the coun- 
try militia, and to slight the adyice of the Virginian o£5lcers. 

Colonel Wailhington earnestly begged of him, when the amy 
Wftt nnrchingto-fort Du Qpesne, to ^admit of his going* belbre, 
«nd scDttringithe wooda with his fangersy which was contemptn* 
«08ly wliised« '. The general had been cautioned ^y the Duke of 
iGumberland ID guard |igunst4i surfMrise, and yet he pushed on 
•heedlessly with the first division* conustin^ of 1400 men, UH he 
Ihliinto an amhdtcade of 400, chiefly Indians, bv vfhom^ he was 
defeated and mortally Miounded^on the nintl^of Jnlv, 1755. 
' The regwkirs were* nut to the gKatest pan^c, and fled m the ut- 
most confusion { but the militia had be^ used to Indian flighting, 
jmd were not so terrified. The general had disdainfully turned 
then intathe re%r^ where they continued ini^ body untooken, and 
•«crved .under CoSonel Wa^ington as a most useful rear^guard, 
^hiefa ooveir^.lhe retrej^ of the.reguUrs» and pfeVeated their be- 
ing entirely cut to pieces, 

^^ -. Brcviotts to thiA, nnd agreeaMe t94he views of th^ British min- 
<ss^, the Massaehosetto assembly raised a body of troops, which 
«iBrtere sent to. Nova Scotia»toras^tXiieutenant Governor Lawrence 
.lA :dfMrui|^;^tliii& French from their Several enccoaohments within 
that province. ' , 

• -The ex^dition sf^inst Niagsi# was entrusted to Governor Shir- 
ley^ but failed through various^causes. 

Sir WiHiam, then Colonel, Jobnson, was appointed (o go «gaiost 
verown Point The delays, slowness^ juid deficiencyvof prepara- 
Mni pre^pented the several coloi^ies jgiaing their troops ttU itxnii 
' Augnat. In the mean time, the active enemy, had transported 
-^forces from France to Canada, marched them down to meet the 
provineiaii^ and attacked them » but. meeting; with a repulse, lost 

• sift. hMndtedraep, Resides }iavinf ^H|k fi^i^ fiason IHeakau 
^K^ounded and madepnsoner. »s-^ ^ .♦ 



Tli« fiekl fe«f 9tliMiiciiMii6it9 ftUM ft gtetft^^MiMMetit'to go> 
af^atmt CroiMi Pomt s but Lffv^^b^Aon, oti> his atrtrat, ^id not 
think it proj^rtlM the ftitfees Should proce^di, «wln^lD a tempoM- 
17 fiit9unde|'«talidtn|^ beti«^eii bis Lordship andthe general court. 
In the ^rear lf99, happify Ibr'the UritiSh ttaftleiH the greet Mr. 
Pkt was pU<<ed at the head of the ifikristry, when tj^ fhce of af- 
fliirs was aeon chaingedrtlie war waSpprosecttti!df wUh Kataawfiied 
suecess, and the •enemy was-at length drivemoot of America. 

Mr. IsNtei MaudMtithe hf asaaehnietts agent, inltdS, g«i^eafhf 
notice of the mimsterial intentions to^ tan: the colonies ;« hut 11^ 
g«netill eoort not bein^ eiyikid liogetKer till the lattef end of ihe^ 
>ear, instructions to the agent, though solicitsd hy kfoij canAd^ft 
be MAt in ]>roper time. ^ 

Tbe next year however, tf64, the heuee of repre s tea tatkt a e mm 
to the fMlowmg resolutians t ** That the sole ri|fht^of gH4ng inft 
grAtttkvg the money of the people of that pfovinee. #aa vetted <lh 
'tken as their legal nepre^tatives ;, and th4t Che iMposttlon ^ 
duties -and taxes V the- pMameAt of jQrsat Britain^ «pen ap«w^ 
pie who left not represented in^tbe Ueose of Comn^oiiSr is ahsolefely 
irreeoneileMile wHh their^rightt.*'^*' That noman eait juMiy tmM^ 
the f irop e» l^ of another withoot hie consent^ upon which o>lghu& 
princip le , the right of representation in the same hedyr ^eh ex. 
er«deee the power of making laws for levying taxes, enegfth»w<Hw 
patars of tiie -British eonstitufion is eridently foimded;** 

Tliese resolutions were occasioned by mtellifenee cf What bed 
been done in the British House of Commona. It hadbeenlhere d«. 
bated in March, whether they had a pifktt»tM.% the AoMiieaiia, the^ 
not hf^g represented, and determined mianimoii^ in^lir nftcoMk 
tive. "^ot a single person prasenit venture to cdnfttotrert the rifk^ 
A-fter variotta propositiana^or takhig the ciMuea, lilff. Greiiii 
^riHeN intended Stamp act was- eomtaunieated to the Amefieam 
ifcjr^nta. Many of them did not oppose it» half their »uSab«» Im^ 
ing^ ^lao«ti6^rt or dependentt on the mmisj^y. Mr. ^Mph She?* 
wood, an honest <^afcer, agent for Rhode lidandi refi|»ed Mi eoii^ 
sent to Atneriea'eWing taxed by a BrHiah parliament, lir. Matt» 
dait, the Massachusetts agenti &voured the raising of the wanted 
mditey by a etamp duty, aa it wottid occasion lesa escpense of &9k» 
csers, and would inehide tiie West India iaiands. The aeheme, 
liowever, was postponed, and the agents authorised to infHm tli^ 
American assemblies* that they were at Kberty to suggest a^ 
cHher ways of raising monies, and that Mr. Gnenyille waaieady t4 
receive projjosals for any other tax tte« might be ef}uWsleAt in Iti 
produce to ^e stamp-taM. The eolofiies seensed to eonaider it aft 
an aflftont, rather than ai a edttptimenf . The minister would not 
be content with «ny thing sMrt ^ a oertSfM speeific mmt ahd prgfe. 

Eer fundafor the payment 4f it* Had fiuM the sutlia been antweHikv 
le fo bis wishes, he would ha^c rejeet^ them j and lie vraidd 
scarcely ht?e been satfsftedwlth less than 309^0001. per annumit 
vvhich was judged absotutii^ necessary todefesy the «h^ ei^peois 
gf tb« iffm^ ^ropoied for ^» defe n^f ^ A^ftnc*^ 



sal TUB.nt9TMrOW 

Ho ••tirfKtory pfOfmtH bein|r made on tbe «de of A« Amcri. 
.^•fis, Mr Grchville adhered to j^U purpose- of bnngin|^ *^?^ 
tl» •tomp.bill, thoufb rcpeaedly peesaed by aone of lua friends 
to dcalst. Hichard Jaekaon, c»q- badiieen cboaea a§fcnt fi>? the 
MassaclMMeUa, who, irith Mr. Franklin, and olbenH »**^ «>™c 
from PhiladelpWa, w.Mtedon Mr. GrenviUe, in February, 1765, to 
Tcmonatrate agwnatthe starop-bilU and-tp pi!0|kwe,.that, to cue 
any Ux mutt b& laid upon Ameriaa^ the ae^-«ral cok>niea might be 
per^tted to Uy the U« themielvea. Mr GrenviJle, howler, ad- 
hered to bis ownopintoaa. and. said* that he had pledged his woi4 
for offering the stamp Wll to the honat, and tbat the bouse would 
Jiearth^rd^^Oiia. '.^«. ,_ .. 

The hill was accordingly broi^;ht in> and m Marcb, the um 

Sar, received tbe royal aM^it. The framers of the stampact 
ttered f hcmsavea, tb^ tbe confiiwon which would arise woa 
the dsaoae of writings, would compel &e colonies to use sUnp-p*- 
per, and tbere^m to pay the taxes imfioaed* Thuatbey wew W 
to prommncjo it & law whieb would 4Peu(e itself. 

Mr. GfcAviUey. however^ was-not without his apprebenaiona, that 
ftttigbt oeonaion diaofden ; to prevent or suppreaa whicb. ii« 
vrojeeted aaother bitU ^^^ch was brought in the same aesskmsi 
whete^ it wa« made lawful for mUitary ofilcevs in the cokxiies to 
i|uarter their aoldtera in private bouaea* Thia seemed iat€fKi<a 
to awe the peo|^ into a. compliance with tbe other act Great 
i^polut&on being mwle. to.it, as under such a power in the arniy» 
90 one could Imik on his house as his own, that part of the billwai 
^opt { bUitUteve slill remiuned a cUuae, when it passed into i liw^ 
to oblige tli« several aasemhliea to t»x>vide quartera for tbe so^- 
lUers, and to fiirmsh them with fimg, bedding, candles, smaU 
beer^ rum, and sundry other articles, at the expense of tbe several 
yroviocea. Thia daiiie continucdtin force a&er th« stamp-act wai 
jjepealedL ... 

These- proceedings of themothcp country gaiw me to. gwst A**! 
Iiirbaaieea in America^ Some4ieraons of conse^piience at Bostoijt 
to lanmilcst their abhorrence aiul detestation of a party in EnslaMi 
who ^oy supposed were endeavouring to. subvert the British coo* 
A^tution^ to enslave tbe colonlito, and to aUenate the affectioBsot 
bia maiesty's moat faithful sulijecta in^ America^ early in tbe mon^ 
iiag «f tbe 14th of August, bung upon the limb. of a large dead 
#lm, near the entrance of Boaton, in one oi' the most pobjic f^^. 
two e£^ea. Oo» of them, as appeared hyihe, khek affixed 
Ibereto, was intended to. rapoeaentthtt aUmp^Scer ; tbe othee 
was. a jack-boot, with n;hoad:an4 boms geeping^out of the top. 
- Tbe iroport of thia novelty ^^ew great numbers from every parr 
of tbe towa and neighbouring country. This afiair was left to take 
i|8own«ourae,ao ttiat an estbusiaitie a|urit diffused Jitself into 
tbeodndaofthespccUtSM. In tbe eYcning, tbe figur^a.were cut 
down, and carried in fuaeral procesfton, the popiuace sbotttiog} 
Xdifer^ and property fffrewer / J^ostamfh^c^ 



NORTH AMSRICA. ^$$ 

^Th^Hmimt to anew buUdk^r, ereettd by Mr. OMr. wlii«^ 
they pulled down, fklsely iupposiQc^ it to be designed for the stamp 
office. As soon as they approached Mr. Oliver's house* they be- 
headed the effigy, at the same time breaking all bis windows, and 
den&oliaiied his gardens, fences, bams, and everything else that 
CMse in their way. 

The neaa dsy, Mr. Oliver, fearful <»f what might hMpen, de- 
clared that%e had written to England and resigni^. The mob 
assembled again at night t and, after same expressions of joy for 
the resignatioa proceeded to the lieutenant govemor's,Mr .Hatch- 
ihspn's' house, which they besieged for an hour, hut in vain ; insist- 
ing repeatedly uponimowing» whether he had not written in favour 
of thestamp^act. 

These disorders grew every day more enormous and alarming. 
Mobe once raised, soon became ungovernable by new and large 
accessions, and extend their intentioni for beyond those of the 
original instigators. Crafty tnen may intermix with them, when 
they are much heated, and direct their operations very different 
from what was at first designed. 

People in £n^and were diiferently afiecied by the disturbances 
in the colonies. Some were for supporting the authprity of 
parliement at all events, and for enforcing the stamp»act,ifneedful, 
witb the point of the sword i while others were for quieting the 
cronies by the repeal of it. Happily for them, Mr. Grenville ami 
his party were thrown out of place, and were sueceeded by the 
Marquis of Rockingham, when, on 33d of February, ir66^ this ^ 
obnoxious act was repealed. 

<In May^ 1767, Mr. Charles Townsend, then chancellor of the 
Exchequer, moved the House of Commons for leave to bring in 
bills for granting a duty upon pnper, glass, painter's colours, &c. in 
the British American Colonies ; for setdmg salaries on the 
TOvevnors, judges, &c..in North America f and for taking off the 
duties on teas ei^ported to America, and granting a duty of 
three pence a pouod on the importation in America. Two bills 
were at length framed, and in June and July received the royal 



These ao^ occasioned firesh disturbances in America, where 
matters were canted to a greater height than hefore. In 
casisequence of this, Lord HiUsborough wrote- to .Generri Guge, 
in June, 1768, to seud troops to Boston, in order to preserve the 
pence of 'that town. 

The introduction of troops into Boston was attended with very 
senous consequences. The inhabitants became exceeding^ 
^rietous, and some of the rabble pushed ^ir ill conduct sofar, as t» 
oWge the soldiers to fo^'on them in their ewn defence. This 
happened on tfae> 5th of March, 1770, when three, peisons were 
killed, %e dangerously wounded, and a- fow-slightly. 

This was far from removing the evil, and only tended io widee 
tfate breach. Under the notion of zeal fbr liberty, the rabUe ran ia- 
4o$h€ oMst cxcesstTeiicriitMnMff rti ••d wefeersty wh^reguii^if 



hoiiMv, de9tro^m|rvtbe fNkypeHy «f erery om» tb«t hftd fallen 
uqdsr their di^iieuiurey anddeiirmnir P"<>^''^^ ^^^ of ^ hasdl 
ofijustice. ; 

I^t Ml 4i<Mr turn oq? ittentioii to «ee iirhat wa»doin|r.^<>^^ ttiem 
time, at home. The gupportin^ the authority of pvHumciii va» 
the only (Mpupc asttgntd by tbeipinister himself for retaining the 
teit-duty^ at th« very ^ me when he actatewledged it * to beta 
IkfiliucoiniiicKial a t«|r iit«w)r'of1^t08#thatiiadbeen«ep«ale4«pai 
^«t principli^ ' - ** 

The£aat-lii£aoompMiy,}e«fi«|pthe bad'6ffeefftt>f ^ coldnia) 
rtmui^ting^ tracbi inline tarje quantkiev often, whtebremwned 
in their warehouses unsol4, requested the repeal ofthf54lnree»p«iice 
per poondin America, atidoltoed thatyOHftsMn^ciMiplie^ with 
^rerfthient ^ouldretahiilXiieiice iirthe pound ontbbexportatito. 
Thus the eotnpany presented the happiest dppertantty that oouM 
hsivebeen oflfisred forboiKiarabty reimfvtn|p the cauietif dUPRsrrhee 
-with America. - Tftls slfbrded an cpemaigfot dotifg jasttee*, irkhoat 
infringing the claims on either side. The minister was requested 
aiid-«i<lr£Hted,.liy a ftentlMaan of ipseftt weight in the company, 
and a tteMber el paiihunem, to ^inbrttoe die opportanuy i but it 
waaobstmtely injected. 

Keif contHvancrs werre iet' en JmI toiMoKMhtee the tea, attended 
ivith the thrae^penny duty. Into alF the coioniea. Various intrigues 
and soEeitatieiis were vam^ to induce the fiast'lndia coihfsiiy.te 
' uadcrtefce this rash and fbcfllsli buainess. It was* pretested agaiait 
AS contrary to the principle of the compimy^ monopoly i but^the 
powe^ of the ministi^ prevailed,' and the instgnificfant t^irec .penny 
duty 0n tea ^aa doooied toiie ijhe'^falai'bont of ^ohteeAioir between 
Creat BHftaiii and hereolwiies. The eo«ipany at- least adopted 
theeystem, and beeaiae'their own^ laotors. They sent dOOehe^ts 
of (iealo Fhillidtlphta^ the l&e ^ototity to Kew York' and Bostoe, 
beatdeswhait was <^iisigned toothe^filaces. ' Several ahipe were 
also flretghted for different ooleeies^ and ageata appetnted for the 
dvpeaal oftbeooimodil^. 

In the mean time, the c<donists, who well fcoew what hadpaMed 
m tiie matber country, 'were coneeiliAg meisuree toxoonteract the 
views of the British minietrf . Soon after tlie arrival of the tea»ahtpa 
at^Bciton, a nilmlier of pdwoiis, chiefly minsters of 'veseela and 
•ahip'biiflders^rotn-tiiefiairthendof thetown, about seveitteea in 
number, dressed as Indians, went on bo&rd the ships, and in about 
two hoarahoiBfced out oHbei^, aodbrelQe opeiai 348'cheste of tea, 
the oentcata of whieh tbejr eiii|ft«ed into the aea. They were not 
inthe least? moleeted ; for the Mollltttde^spe'cUtffin on tlve whaff 
eerved as a coVeeing^^aHy. - Tfce whole- bu^neia^sA conducted 
Wfiii very Uttde tniodt, «mI ncMlamage was dene to the veaaela or 
any other properl^« Wtien the Imsbiesa was finiehed, the ptOfin 
retoraed^ttieltytlo^Sieir own brvwnasind habitations. 

tiioso -and otber decisilreneooeedlngaof the Bo&ttfnians indoeed 
Ulk^tMia^ttiidfisytrMHdK^^ ''far 4l»iii». 
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mediate removal of the ofBcers concerned in the coHection of the 
customs ^t Boston, and to discontinue the landing and discharge* 
ing*, lading and shippings of ^odds^ wares 'and merchandise^ at 
Boston, or within the harbour thereof." On the dlst of March, 
1774, the bill received the royal assent* 

Other bills were' passed by the British parliament, brought ia 
by Lord North, all tending to {lunish the Americans, and the Boa* 
toQians in particular, for their refractory behaviwr. Petitions 
were sent over from America, and several of the mambers of both 
houses reprobated the^ severe and dan|ferou« proceedings i but 
no regard was paid either to the petitions, or to the remonstrances 
of the minority in both houses. The then ministry, at the head of 
which was Lord North, were determined to accept from the Ame- 
ricans of nothing short of absolute and implicit obediance to the 
laws of taxation. On the other hand, the people of Massachusetts 
Bay, supported and spurred on by the other golonies, were deter- 
nined not to subntit, and prepared to repel force by force. They 
<:ollected all the arms they could, and spent much <^ their time in 
the exercise of them. 

These proceedings of the people, and their manifest disposition 
to resistance, alarmed the general, who thought it necessary, for 
the safety of the troops, as welt as to secure the important post of 
Boston, to fortify the entrance at the neck, which afTordied the 6n]^ 
communication, except by water, between the town and the conti- 
nent. 

In England, petitions were presented from the merchants of 
London, and aljnost all the trading towns in the kingdom « and Mr. 
Bollan^ Dr. FrankUny and Mr. Lee, also presented petitions from 
the American congress i but gavemment treated them with indif*. 
ference and coriteropt. 

. Lord Chatham persevered an the prosecution of his conciliatory 
scheme with Ant^rica, and accordinriy brought into the house o^ 
lords the outlines of a biU, which he n<^d would answer that sal- 
utary purpose; but the ministry rejected it. At the. same tirne^ 
Lord TTorth gave a sketch of the measures He intended to pursue, 
'Whicti were to send' a greater force to America, and to brinug in a 
temporary act to put a stop to all the foreign trade of the different 
colonies of New-England, particularly their fishery on the ban|u of 
Newfoundland, till they returned to their duty* 

While ihatters were thus going on at home, <^en. Gage, at Bos- 
ton, received intelligence that cannon and carriages were deposit- 
ed in the iieighbourood of Salem. He accordin^y sent ahody of 
troops from the castle to sKze them ; but the Americans found , 
time to get them away, and the troops returned without efTectiaif : 
anything. . . , 

A' skirmish having happened sit Lexin^oi^ between the king^« , 
\ and a party of the miUtia, gen. Gage no sooner seceiTed this ^ 
~ ^ , loi ' 



intelligence, than he detached lord Perc]^^ ^ ij^ncordji with 
teen companies of foot, and a number of marines, 900 mei^in the 
whole, and two pieces of cannon, to support ctiL, Smith. 

W 
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Tlie junction of the M|^ade under lord Percy, with the detach- 
ment under col. Smitlt^ gave the last a In^athing time, especially as 
they now had cannon, which awed the provincials from pressing 
upon the rear in a direct line ; hut the whole force did not venture 
te halt long, n the minute men and militia were everv where col- 
lecting, in order to cut off their retreat <to Boston. They soon re- 
newed their march, constant skinmshing succeeded, and a eontinu- 
al fire, thought often-irregular and soattering on their side, as Welt 
as on the part of the provmcials. The dose firing from hehind the 
walls, by good marksmen, for such were almost ul the provincials, 
put the troops into no small confusion,, and Made it so dangerous 
for the of&cersj that they were more attentive to their safety than 
common. The regulars, when near Cambridge, were upon the 
pmnt of taking a wrong road, which wtiuld have led them mto the 
in<)8t innainent danger ; but were prevented by the dire6tion of a 
young flentleman residhig at college. They made good their re- 
treat t little after sunset over Charlestown neck to Bunker's hDl, 
but spent and worn down by the excessive^ fktigues they had un- 
dergone, havif^ marched that day between thkty and forty miles. 
Here they remained secure till the next dajr, when theyeroaset 
at Charlestown ferry and returned to Boston. In this akinnisb, 
the reg^ilars had 65 lolled, 180 wounded, and 38 made prisoners. 
The pravincisls had dtO men kiUed, thirty fbor wounded, and four 
missing. - 

Let us now return to the mother country, where the restnuning 
and fishery bill met with great opposition in both hoaaes of parlia- 
ment. The fishery bill bad, scarcely cleitredtheliouse of com- 
mom, when lord North brourght in another, to restnUn the trade 
and commerce of the colonies of New-Jeraey, Fenmylvania, Btafy- 
land, Vii^nia, and South Carolina, to Grest Britiun, Ireland, and 
the British islanda in. the West-indiea, under eertain conditiooa 
and Umitationa. 

The British ministry did not eoofiiie themselves to the making of 
laws i they also sent out against the Americans generala Howe, 
Clinton, ipid Burgovne, who left England on the 28th of May ; and 
in about a w«ek afterwards, transports laden with trpops tailed 
fh>m Corl^-to rmforce gen^ Gage. 
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1770 SMiert at Baton fire on the. inhahUanU. . 

1773 The JBast-Jndia company empomered to export their own tea*» 
The tea throim into the tea at ^oeUnu 

1774 The Matsachueette people prepare to defend their /ighte iy amu. 
General Gageforttfie* the entrance into JBotton, 

1775 Gen, Gaf^ eemU troopa to Salem- . SkhmUthee ai Coneord and 
Lexington, The reHraining bills patsedin Zngland, The gen^ 
erals JETowr, Clintoh and Mtntrgoyne, eaUfor Boe$^* 
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J H£ oeeeMit^of seeming Ticonderogpa wm eaiif ftftenddd to bjr 
many in New-Engkuid. Oen. Ot|^ htd tetthe example <^atteinpftt 
ing to seize upon miliUry stores^, and by so doing had comnelice^ 
hostUUses* so tbat retaliation a|ipearedvwafTantable. 

Col. AUen was rt Castktoot with. about 270 men $ 330 of wMcH 
were Green Moumain ^ye^ so called from their residing within tb* 
limits of the Oreett' filRntains* the Hampshire grants being so de^ 
nominated from the range of green mountains that run throiigll 
them. Sentinieli.weye placed immediaitely on all the reads^ to pre- 
vent any intelHgence being carried to Ttconderoga. 

CoL Arnold* who now joined eoL AUen, reported, that there wet^ 
at Tiooaderoipa, dU'pieces of heavy cannon» SO*of brass, from four 
to eighteen pounders, tc« or ft dozen mortars, a number of smatt 
arms^ an4 ooBsideeable MoreS{ that Ijie ibrt was in anunous eon* 
dition, and, as he supposed, gurrieoned by about forty men. It w:ar 
then settled, that coL AUen should have Ufe supreme command, 
aod'coL Arnold was to be his assistanb 

CoL Allen, with his 230 Green Mountain Boys, arrived at Lake 
Charaplain, opposite to Tkonderogn, on the ninth of May, st night. 
Boats were with ^fficulty p^ocure^ when he and coL Arnold crot« 
sed oetf urath 83 men« and landed near tl|e gnrrisen. The two eob- 
nels advanced along side each other, aad entered the port, leadmg 
to the fort, in the grey ofthe morning. A sentnr snapped his lb- 
see at col. AUen, and then retreated through tne covered way to 
the pnjrade. ^ The main body ofthe AmeAcans then fottowed, and 
drew upk Capt. de la Place^ the commander, was surprised in bedi 
Thus was the place taken without any bloodshed. 

On the l^h of June 1775^ the congress proceeded to choose by 
ballot a general to command all the continental forces, and Creorge 
Waahingfcon £sq. was unanimously eleoted. 

The next daj^ orders were issued by the Americans, for a de- 
tachnsentof a thousand men, to march at evening, and entrench 
upon Bunker^s HiU. By some mistake, Breed^ hill, high an<^ 
large like the other, but situated en the iur^Mst part ofthe penin* 
8ula,'nevt to Boston, was marked out for the entfenchment instead 
of Jlnnlier'ab. The j^TtaciaUprocteded therefore to Bfeed*ahillr 
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but were {R«veiited Kolng to work, till near twelve Alockat nighV, 
when they pursued their business with th^ utro6st diligence and 
alacrity ; to that, by the dawn of the day, they had thrown up a 
small redoubi, aboiit eight rods square. Such was the extraordi- 
nary i^ence that reigned amonsp them, th^t they were not heard by 
'the Btitish on board their vessels in the neighbouring waters. The 
flight of the works was the first notice that the Lively man of war 
had of them, when-^e captain began firing upon them about foup 
in the niormng. 

The guns called the town of Boftion, thf camp, and tlie fleet, to 
behold a novelty, which was little expected. The prospect obliged 
the British generals to alter the plan they intended to have pursu- 
ed the next day. They grew weary of being cooped up in Boston, 
and had resolved upon making themselves masters of Dorchester 
lleightft i but the present provincial mov^nent prevented the expe- 
ilition< They were now called to attempt potseanng themselves of 
jpreed'sjiiil, on wliich the provincials continued working, notwith* 
standing a heavy fire from the enemy's ships, a nnmber of floating 
batteries, and a fortification upon Cop's liiU in Boston* directlv op. 
fosite io the little American redoubt. An ij^ebaat jKower of shot 
and bombs was poured by the batteries upW the American wdrks, 
and yet but one man wjis killed^ . 

. Tb«^ ^metricaps continued. labouribf^ tndeftitig^y till they had 
thrown up a small breast-work^ extending from &e east side of the 
ttdoubt to the bottom of the hill ; but they were prevented, com- 
feting it from the intolerable fire of the enemy. By soiae anac- 
fsountable error* the detachment, which had been woricing for hours 
^WM neither relieved^ nor supplied with refreshmeots, but w«i>e left 
to engage under these disadvantages. 

Between twelve »nd one o'clock, and the day eiFceediagly hot, a 
number of boats an4 bargef, filledwith regular troops from Bos* 
fton» apipdToached ChasAestown, when the men were landed at More- 
tnn's point. They consisted of four battalions, two eompanies of 
jgrenadiers, and ten. of £ght infantry, 'With a proportion or field ar- 
tiUevy ; but, by some oveniigbt, their spare cartridges wese mu^h 
too big .for them *. so that, v&en the Americans were at len|^ lbr« 
ced &>m thw lines, thefte wt|s not n toiihd of artillery eartri^gea 
remaining. 

Major gen. ,Hdwe and biigadier gen, Pigot had the e«mmand. 
The troopr^QBmed,«nd remamed in that position, till joined by a 
second detachment of light infantry and grenadier companies, a 
battalion of the land fi^rces, and a battalion of marines^ amotmting 
in the whole to about 3000 men. The generals Clinton and Bur- 
go)-ne took their stand upon Cop's hill, to observe, and contemplate 
the triood^ and destructive o)>erations that were now eosiimenting. 
The regulars formed in two lines, and advanced deliberate^ (t^- 
^ently«halting togwe time for the artille)ry to fire, which was no( 
^all served. The light infantry were direeled to force the left 
^int of the breast-work, and to take the Ametlcan line in flank. 
^Jbe gteaadiera advance4 ^ attack in ironti (imported by twm bat- 
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tilioot, iriiilflr the kl^ ogider gen. PIgott ineliiicd to the right of 
Ihe Amenctfi line. One or t#o of the cootinenul regtments had' 
been potted la Clnrietlowii, but afUrvard^ removed, to^ prevent 
their beinr cat off by 4i sodden attedk ; so that the Britith Were- 
aot 19 the lesst hurt bjr the ma jquetry from thence. 

Gen. Gage bad for some time resolved upon bnrblngthe town» 
%rhenever anjr works were raised by the Amerioaffs upon the hiUs* 
t>donging to-it : and wfailb the British were advancing nearer to the 
attacK, orders cme? to Cop^s hillTorexeeutiogtheresoliition. Soon- 
after a cancass was ^scharg^d^ whieh set fire to an^old hdnse ilear 
the ferry way ; the fire instantly spread, and most* of the place waa^ 
soo^ in flames i while the hoaseii at the eastern end' of Cbsrles* 
town were set on fire by men who landed fi'om the boats. 

The regulars derived no advaatsge torn the smoke of the con*- 
flagration, for the wind suddenly shifting, carried it another way; 
ao that it could not cover them in liieir approM^. The provihcials 
bad nota lifleman among tfaemi not one being yet arrived ftom the 
southward : nor bad wy- snvo(dier guns than .common muskets^ 
and even ^ose were not fumislied with bayonets. However, th^ 
were slmost all marksmen, hieing Sjeeiistomed to sporting of one 
kind or o^^ fit>m their yoothi A number of M assacbusetts peo- 
ple were in the redoubt, andthepart ofthe breast^-worit nearest it. 
The left of the breast woric, aadrtlw open gromd«tretchingbeyond 
its point to the Water side, tfarottgh wineb tiiere was not an oppor- 
tutkity of oanrying the work, was.oeeapied partly by the Masstebtt*v 
setta fiiroes, and partly by the people of Comwetieut: 

The British moved on sh»wV to the attadcirinstead of using a.: 
quick steps K^ch gave the provincials the advantage of taldt^ 
sui^r and cooler aim. Theie reserved thev fire, ttU the regulars 
ean^ within ten or twnlve rods^ when they began a fcoloua dis^ 
charge of small arms, wMch stopped 'the regulars, who kept up the 
&nng without advanois^^. The discharge fi?om the Americans war 
so incessant, and dad snch eieouftioa, that die remilars retreated^ 
in disorder^ and withrgreat fMicii^tation temuds w place of lsnd« 
ing. Their officeu used every tfSKt to vfit&ke them retum^o the 
charge, with whi^ they at lengtb complied ;j but the Americans^ 
again reserved theivfire til the regulars came within five of sir 
rods, when the ebemy was a second tiaae put to flight 

Gen. Howe and the offlcera redonWed their esertient t and gen.* 
CUnton» perceiving how the arn^ waastaggered, passed over iH^S 
•at waiting fiir or3efir>nd-j<mied tbem in time to beef service -«> 
The Americans being in want of powder, sent for a supply, but 
could procure none ; fi)r there waa but a hansel and a half m the 
nuMzme. Tliis deficient disabled them firom making the s^ime 
defence as hefiwe; «4iite the Britisih reaped: a fttrther advantsge 
by bringing some cannon te bear, so aa to rake the ibside of ther 
%^ast- work flpom end to end. The regular army now made a de-* 
eisive push, and the fiie fl?om the slups and batteries was redote^*^ 
led. TheprorieciideMieefnecess^erderfdtaffttrMt. 

* W2 
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It wa0 4«ireicl by t3ie Amerieaas, tltftt.Uie'Bntiih troops would 
^ya|Ax ike a^v»nU|^e they bftd guned* and stftrch immeoUtleiy to 
^tbe hf a4 quarters at Cambiidge* ftbout two aiUea disunt, i|nd in 
no state p,f 4^feo«e. But they advanced no ftrthertban to BWnk* 
ePs hill, where .they thre«r op works for their own security. The- 
proviiKHials di4 thc^ same upoa Prospect hill, infh>iit«f theili, about 
half waj^ tp CaiBbridfce. 

Thelpea Q^the British* aeeotdin^ to Gea. Oaf^e, aauMntedio 
1044» ef whom 326 were killed^ of these 19«wem commissioiied 
officerai incHidiii|f s tieulenant €plonel> two m^ors^ iisd seven cap- 
tains. Seventy other oiSeers were woumlcd . Amoeg those more 
l^nerally legtettedt were lieutenant eolooei Abercro^y, and oia- 
jor Pitoaim. 

The provincials had U9 killed, 27ft wounded, and dft were laiss - 
Hig»iii«tt453. 

- 1» the opinion of «iany» Gciieffid Jiowe was chsrgeable with a 
. capital emNT in lending und ettacfctng aa ^ did. It ought origin 
ni^ Irom too great a oohfidence iki the forees he comiDanded, and 
in toe oontemiCuoiis a» opimon of thb enemy he hddto enoefoater. 
He certain^ oingbt have eotapped tie pnvincials, by landing on 
the narrowest part ef Ctwrlestowttneck,nindsr the fife orthe 
iioatiAg batteries and ships of. war. Here he might have station. 
^.aa£fofttiiedbisaraiyi and kept up an open eommwiication 
with Bo«to» hyta wstee-carmge, whid) he would ha^e command - 
e4 thvoHgh tbbe aid of tke navy, on each side of the peniniRiIa. 
Had he made thia manmnvre, the provinoiab must hsve made a r»* 
gid retreat fSrom Breed*8*hill, to £spap« having bis troops iff their 
i«ear)r and being inclosed. It wan saidi that Genei]pd CKnton propos- 
ed it The reW^on a£ that propesai gnratly weakened the Biitish 
irmy» andi prebably prerentedtiie ruin of the Americano. 

. In July, the eoagresi received' atlettet from the convention of 
C!«;orgia» setting fbtl^, thattMe coloiiyhad.aoceded tothe ^ner- 
lA assomtion, and appointed dcli|pte8 tdattend the congress. 

The aeoeseieni of Casegia to the eolenies occasioned their being 
Mterwarde called 7Aeff%i>teea United. €olom§9^ The fir^t hosttli- 
tjies that happenechii^ thia part between the opposite parties, com- 
4|eQced abouftbe middle of Hovembiei<, when a number of royal« 
ists attacked the Amcnrioans, and obliged tbem, after three days, 
to surrender it ^t they had taken possesuon o^ faivwhiehr they ez- 
§l^ted to maJte an eifectunl resistance. ^ 
w.'in the month of November, the New York eoiwention having 
ifsolved upon the removal of the cannon from the battery of the 
city, CapUin Sears was appinted to the. business Captain Van- 
deyitt, of the Asia man or war, was'prifiately infi»raied of the do- 
aign, and prepared to opfwne tta eitecndbn* Leamui|t ^^» ^^ v* 
to be atlemptedr he appointed a boat' lo watch the motion of the 
people assembled for the- pnrposealMtait the dead of nigh*. Tbflr 
sailorsio the beatgivingthe rngpAal^ with a fash of powder, of what 
was going forwards^ the persona en shore iMetaok n^ an aUcmpt 
to ftre a musket at them, and immediately aimed a roUey^ of skrt 



At the boftt, 1^ wbich> fMii w$a lefficfd. CttplSaAJR V^Andeput so^h 
after eommeaced a firitij^ from the Ai^a with grape allot, awivel ahoT, 
18 and M potmdera, without klUing # single peMon, and %oaiide4 
only three, Xw6 tU^ly, the othev lost the cafef of hii leg. He 
tike'n ceased for aeonnderaMe tkhe, supposing that the people had 
desisted from the^ purpose^ while the^ mtve 9Mly cjiangliig their 
mode of operation. 

Captain aeim provided adeeeivtngpaftf» intended to draw the 
Asia's Are irsii^ Iheiifle of the woalriiig part^. ' Hb sent the fcrm^ 
er behind a breast- workr hy which they weie secured by dodginif 
dow» ctpon obseriFtAg the Hash of the Asta*s guns. When all was 
inreadinessy they huzzaed, andaiing oqt tiieir notes, aatheiiigh 
tugging in omsoAi and ftre4 from the^ walls ; while tlie working 
party stientty got off twenty-one etghieen poondors, with oarriages^ 
empty cfartridges^ rammers. But, 

lffK>nh earing 4ie noise, and seeing the five of the moiAetry^ 
the captain ordered the Asia^^to foe k whole broadside toward 
that pare bi^lhe IbrC, wlii«e Che dee«kli«g party htd soeated tfaOtai- 
8ieWes» without IntcHiding any partieular injury to the eity . How-» 
ev«r» ^<kat of the- Mf^ flow- into the ci^, anddid damag>e. v 

This alFidr happened at A «erFy late hour, between' twelve anft 
two» «ndtlife#«hee(Ctconaiiito tho oimast ^on iii e mnliKn . Tlw 
distress of the New Yorkers waoirery nnich enc rsie d by a painfiii 
appl^hensioh, fiSst Capt. Tandeput would rene^ his firing upon iNie 
city. A removftl Of men, women^ chitdren, and goods instant^ 
commeneed) and oon^ii^d for some time^ Mottenrwese howevctf 
so fa# adjusted, is to miiest tfurapprehensiona. q€ the people^ in re^ 
fen^inee t6 their Mrifertng^ fortlt^r flrom the fins of the Asia. To 
prerenC ity^the consenliioii pefOsHted Abraham LnU; £sq. 'to w$^ 
ply all his majest^ni^^ifps^ atidioned at New Yovk^ with all Deoom 
saries, aS well Irtish as salted, ibrth«^'«6e -of those shws. 

In the month of NovemheTy the genefnlOssOmbly of Rhodd 
Island psBsed an act for the capital ponishmdiit. of persons, who 
sbonid be found gnilty of holding a traltereos'eDn^spIsAdence witll 
the mtntstery of Greitft Britain, or kwf of their ofiftcei% or sgeniiii 
or gf supplying the ministerial army or na*y, envfrtoyed agssast thai 
United Colonies, wkh provisions, arms. Ice. or of aetbig as pilot* 
on board s»y of their vessels. They also passed an act for se^esU 
eringr tho estates of se^wal persons, whom dief Stonsidered as a^ 
vowed enemies to the liberties of Ameika. «* 

Ort the flight of tht 26th of August, ahoot MK) Amertean troops 
entrenched 01V Flowed4uH, wilthin point hlimk shot of the Bridsli 
on Burfter^s-biU ; and notwithstanding a continual «re almoot all 
the di^ ^aiowiiig, they hr.d only «wo kiHed and two wounded ^ ThJ 
British iteding that their feri^ dW not answer, relflved, and mU 
ter a while desisted entireiy, and the Ameriiaana ramamed quia* 
n^ Citeir new* post. ^ 

In the beginning of September* General Wsshingtoft «celve# 
n very kcteptable remittanee of fOOO pounds weight Of powd«r^ 
«l^hadbtettV«iytaikrMl0thoAaM^»c«B«M7^ i: 
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Gen. Waaliiiigtimh»nii|^reiSdif«d|iliMiii|^ Aceojoats from Gft<r 
ttftda. b^ng4Miii«dliiatii6ilh«r IiidUns nor !Can«duitis could be 
prevaileil txpan to net agiinsi the Amfricans^ concerted the plan •£ 
detaebinff^ body «f troops Icom the bead qaartefa» across the 
country to Qyebec. He eomniuiuefttedthe siime to Oen; Schii^. 
^oappromLit, and all Ihmgs were got In readiness. The^ let 
out on the ei^dition on4fae'l3th of September^ under the com* 
nahd^ Coi^ Arnold^ asiialed by the O>loneb Green aod Enos, 
and M^or»Meglsa!id<Sigelair> ^ke lAole force iuaoiflrtin|p to 4U 
iKMtteleveii huadred men. 

On the VU^ of October, Capt. Mowat desttoyed 139 houaee, 
378>8tor«s>aad«t)ierbuttdiflf»» thefargteafterend better past of 
tbe towft of F«lnHMitfa» in the northern ^art? ofMatsach u sctt^ The 
kdiiibitanlSt in'Conil^UMlcie wi^ a rraoive of the- pronncial con- 
gfess» to prevent tones carryfaig ouT thehreffejots,^ gave some vio» 
Iratobstraction to the loadings ef a mast ship wliich drew upon 
lltom the inctigaation of the British iidmtc^. 

In the mean tieie, Oen. Montgomeiy was. lent ISMvard to Ticon- 
deniga wflb^a^bedy of troops^ and |Kwir arrived at • the Isle wx 
Nois, hedi«wm%deekr«tion» which lie aeM'aiiienig the Cima- 
dians b)r Col. Mm and Majo* Browa» esai^vBir them, that the ar- 
my lirasdeelgiied enfy agamai the £aglUb.garrisoD«t a^ 
4he comtry, their Kberiiea^ op foMgioii* 

Cot A&n mtd Mn^ Browa.beiii|r^B ^^ fetW|i> %ft9r execut- 
ing the eommissien, wilh which the genersl hi|d entmsud them,. 
thelstteradviaedGoL Allen te halt, mid praposed* th|« theeoloi^ 
nel should rcfmna to LongueU, procHPe eaooesend cf;o6s the river 
Ut, Lawrenee, SrUttie hocth ol^Montteal, wluAe' he,, the major, 
•roasedatkiletfttheaoiithof the4eiHi» with near 300 men» as he 
kad hoata sufficieiMu The pbn waa approved,, and. Col. Allen pass- 
ed the river in the night The major, by some meaas« failed on 
hia.part, and Coi Alte fimnd' himself> the next mominr, in a 
eritical situatioe, Jbwt concluded Ob- defeadiiig himself* Genv 
CarietoQr learning how weak CoL Alien was, msrchedout against 
Ism wiai ahmit ibrty regidars^ together with Ooiadiansi £n|^st 
mid Indians, amomiting to seme^undredei The ooloiieldefended 
lamsetf with tvvik bcaveiy i but beimr dcsertedby several* chiefly 
Canadians* andfhanng had fifteen of his men htlled, waa under 
Ike necessi^ of surrendering wi^tiitrty-one eifiectives and seven 
mowidied. He was directljrputin irona^ 

Onthe 4MicrO^Nber, anarty of Canadians^ who bed joined 
ind^great^ aseieted the benger% entrenched themselves on the 
east side of the hike, on which the eneqpy sent an armed a]oo{». 
frith troepsrto drive them away ; but the.Canadians attacked the 
^oop With vigour^ kitted a DUmbej of the men,, and obliged ber to 
•atom to St^ Joh9^B m n pattered condition* 

Oil the 7th, the main body of the armv decamped from the 
Mtith, and marched^ the north side of the fort. In thejevenin^, 
wy hegaojto throw up a bieast ^ork, in oider to erect a battery 
etf cannon mid Mvuvsr .i:h.C€oi^iwilU Hoops bioiigli^ such 9^ 
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spirit of Iflbefty into the fields and thou|^ht 9o freelsKi'^beiniielTes, 
that they would not bie«r either $ubordinctM>fi or dbciplhie. The 

feaerals could not in truth direct their operfttions, a!id would not 
ave stayed an hour at their head, had they tiot feared that the ex- 
ample would be too |^ner«Uy feUoved, and so have injured the 
pubUe smteob Thera was a great ^^nt of powder, whioh, with 
the disorderly behainour of the troops, was a damp to the hope of 
termtnatinr the aiege saooessluUy. The prospect, however, soon 
brightened, for the Americans planned an attack upon Chainblcei 
and In balteaiM earriid down the artillery, past the foit of St. 
JohnV After a^oit demur, it surrendered to the majors Srowit 
and Livingston. The greatest ae^isitton was"^ about ux tons Of 
|Mwder, whsc^ g^ve great eneouragement to the prorincials. 

On ithe 12th of Hovember, Oen. Montgomery pressed Iwi to 
Montreal, whieh, ifbt being capable of maWrtg any defcne<?v tSor. 
Carbton quitted it one day, and the American geoersl entered it 
the next. , 

Notwithstanding the adrahped season of the year. Gen. Mont* . 
gomery marched on ft>r the eapital,- and on the 5th of Deetembet 
appeared before^ Quebec. The garrisen ctmsisted of a^put fifteeft 
hundred,' while^the besiegers were said to consist of little more 
than half that number. l?pon hts appearing before tt»e city, b* 
sent forwJMd a flag of tnioe, which was Bred upon by order of M 
GttyCarleton. At this Gen. Mdntgotnety waa so prdv«llte A,^iat 
the next day he wrote to Sir Oay, and m his letter d^|»rte«-^fro«» 
the common modo of conveying his sentiments j he made ose of 
threats and language, which in 1iis>0ooler moments he would have 
declined. / 

In spita of tile Inclemeney of the season^ h^ set about ereeting 
w<^. His batteries war« oompos^ of anow and water, whidl 
MXHvbecame solid ice. He planted on them five pieces of ordnanc^ 
twelve ^ad nine pounders, v4th one bofrUaer $ but the artiUer^ 
was inadequate, and made no impression. . ' ^ 

IntMe ^venhxg, a council was held by-all the cemmandtng om- 
cersof Col. AHiold'B detadiment, ami a krge majority werefcftr 
•tormlngtb^ garnsiNi^ as soon a»the men were prodded with B^ 
onets, spears, hatchets, and hand mnades. The plan of storm* 
tog the gxrrison was wlrt>lfy the woA of Oen. »fy tgomery, whoj . 
fethe ^untU of war, held on th« occasion, shewed the necessityi 
practieability, andimpwtance «f it, in such a clear and convihcmlf 
^n«r, that they unanimooriy^iigtted to the measure. The at- 
tempt had the «pear«wk« of rashness ; but the general was per* 
8ua£dthat men, who had behaved so bravely, would follow him. 
and that Sir GuV Carteton's ferees would not fight, when actual 
service commenced* .. " -^ '^ 

On the 3l8t of December, «» troop*! aswimbled at the hour ap- ' 
pointed. They were to make the attack h^ the way of Gape Dia- 
mond, at the general** quifrtere «r the heights of Abraham, ana • 
were head^ by tiie general himself. Col. Arnold was to make 
the attack through the suburba of St Hoc. Col. Livingston and 
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on6ofh*MiaMosty% abipsmiliA harbour. STery den^ «f rene- 
rid Howe to force the Aoleriean voduon the htU being' frustrated, 
a council (^. war was caHed, wtien it vat af^reed to evacnate the 
town a» 806n as possible* The time that had been gained by the 
Americans for strength eidngtbelt worla, tookawny aU hopes of 
any successful atteteptt to be nffide oii them bjrthe Britisb iirces. 
the AmeHcans had |»ravlded a^raat number otbanrels^^ed witb 
stones, gravel and sand, whidh were placed round the works, Kady 
to be rolled down, with a view to< break the iines of nay hostile 
advancing troops, when ascending the hills. 

On the 7th of March, there wks a general hurry and confusion in 
Boston, eveiy one, in the royal interest, being busy in prcpsringto 

Suit the town, and to carry off every thrngtbat was valusble. A 
ag was sent out from the select men, acquainting gen. Washing. 
ton with the intention of the trbops, and that gen. Howe was dis- 
posed to leave the town standing, provided he could retire unin- 
terrupted. Gen. Washington bound himself under no obUgatloo, 
but expressed himself Jn words, which admitted of a favourable 
construction, and intimated lul; good wishes fbr tht preservation of 
Boston. At four o'clock in the morning of th^ inh , the embarct- 
tion was completed, and before ten the whole fleet was undef sail, 
and the provincials soon af^er took possession of the town. 

Let us now "take a view of what was doing in Virginia. Towards 
the close of 1775, the Liverpool fHgate arrived at Norfolk from 
Great Britain. Soon after, the captain sent a filig of truce, and 
demanded to be informed, whether his majesty*s ship of vsr 
would be supplied from the shore wMi provisions. The reply «ss 
' in the negative ; and the ships in the harbour being eonUnoally as* 
noyed by the riflemen ^m bebinU the buildings and warehouses 
on the wharfs, it was determined to dislodge them by destroying 
the towri. 

-Previcfus notice was given, thatth&wbmen,'cliildren, andot^er 
innocent persons, in%ht remove from ithe danger: Tbe enu^ace of 
the new year waft signaStzed, atff<mrxncfoek m the mormng, by a 
violent cattionade, frdmtii»fgmr|iool, two sloops of wte*, m the 
govemor^a Allied sliip the Duwna^^' seconded by ptMeA of sai- 
loM ahd marines, who landed and' ftmd the heosea n^ A' the wat€r. 
Whene buildia|fi«.init»ad ofbettigeoveTttd with tile, iflater.or lead, 
aias cdvewd With fihinglea^ (thin* tight pioeea of ^r or dedar, half 
^ /anl'm length, and abbetsix imdiea broad) let tlie windbfe ever 
so moderate^ they* will, npon being ired, ht likelyto eomraunicate 
the'oonflai^tationtD a distance, sbooM «lto.««litli^ tMl dry, by 
the burning shingles being dfflveii bf tUt flM* of IbiKfilanK^ft to the 
tcfAof otlierhoesesr: ' » • - . 

' , Thnslfhe sshole townwdymdilfeed tii ashes,' tIfMtlie Atteiicans 
n4ie^tbave haaheltefS'OlMNidUleyJlifeiittUfteA'^eMsAitish a post 
oH'^iie s|iot A feW mon nefe>)MtAtmd vended affllO bunking 9^ 
Norfolk, the most populous, and considerftbte to#Yi' fSr commerce 
o^aajrih Virginia; ItcKniiainedatjbiN^aCidOinhftbitBnlSyand many 
^o ft * m k t M » mifO isii^i % > ^ttwihOteiliMiiWM ettimte^ «t more 
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than three hundred llkousand pounds sterling. However urgent 
the necessity, it was an odious sight to see the governor, Lord 
Bunmore, a principle actor in hurning and destroying the best 
town in bis government. The horrid distresses brought upon 
numbers of innocent persons* by these operations, must wound the 
feeling of all who are not hardened by a party spirit. 

While matters were thus transacting in America, the ii^inistry 
at home gave into great expenses, to supply the army M Boston 
with fresh provisions and other articles. Sir Peter Parker and 
Earl Comwallf^, with the Acteon and Thunder bomb, sailed, from 
Portsmouth for Corke, to convoy the troops and transports there to 
America ; but, owing^to some delays, the fleet did not sail before 
the 13th of February. It consisted t>f forty-three sail, and about 
260 J troops. 

On the 14th of March, a fresh attemprwas made in the house pt 
lords, to prevent a continuance of hostilities, which so far succeed- 
ed, that in the May following, letters patent^ by his Majesty's or- 
ders, passed under the great seal, constituting X.ord Howe and 
Gen; Howe, to be bis majesty's commissioners for restoring p^gce 
to the colonies in North America, and for granting pardon to such 
of his majesty's subjects there, then in rebellion, as should deserve 
the royal mercy. , The same month. Commodore Hotham^ with all 
the transports, having the first division of Hessians on board, sailed 
^m St. Helen's for North America. But let us return to CanadH, 
vid attend to what ^ as going forward in that quarter. 

- The blockade of Quebec was continued < but the fears of the 
Americans were g^eat, as they had. no more than 400 men to da 
•duty, while there were upwards of three times the number in the 
city ; they were in daily expectation that the besieged would sally 
out upon them. At length, a small reinforcement arrived, which 
enabled them to take a Uttle more re4tt, though the army was again 
«oon reduced by the small-pox that broke out among them. 

Towards the end of May, several regiments arrived from Eng- 
land, and the, British fortes in Canada were estimated at about 
13,000 men. The general rendezvous was appointed to be at 
Three Rivers, half way between Quebec and Montreal. Tiie . 
Americans now formed a plan to surprise the British troops, and 
for that purpose marched under covtr of the night, on the 8th of 
June, in^oi*der to attack ^hem a little before daybreak Gen. 
. Thompson, who commanded in this expedition, had procured a 
Canadian guide, who was cither ignorant or unfaithful ; for, a little 
before sun^rise, be fouhd his forces were out of the proper road. 
They returned, but losing their way by the sidlfe of the river, they 
were soon in view of some of the enemy's boats, between which and 
*he flanking party several balls were exchanged. They then 
quickened their pi£ce, and continued advancing in sight of the 
shipping, with drums beating and fifes playing, as they knew they 
were discovered. The general, judging there was no possibility of 
passing the ships, without being expused to all their fire, and yet 
detcrminijig to persist in the expedition, filed ofl; at a right ang)"- 
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from the river. He meant to take Jt circuitous route« and enter ttie 
town on the back side. A bad morass interposedj the troops enter- 
ed it, and the men were almost mired. About nine o'clock, tliey 
came to a cleared spot, formed, and got into some order about ten. 
They advanced, but before the rear had got off the place of foTna- 
tion, the front received a heavy fire from the enemy, which struck 
I: jta with terror. The fire was instantly repeated, and though the 
balls flew over the heads of the troops, without doing any material 
execution, they gave way, and crowded back, in the utmost con- 
Vision, which left them withf>ut a leader, so tbKt «very one did as 
he pleased. They turned their faces up the river, and hastened 
through the swamp as fast as possible. About eleven they began 
to collect, and soon learned from the Canadians, that the enemy had 
sent a detachment, with several field-pieces by land, to cut ofTtheir 
retreat and a party by water to seize their boats. About four they 
were told that the enemy had secured the bridge before ^hem, 
Vhich it was supposed they must pass. They were also sooa con- 
vinced, that a large body was closely in the rear* Col. Maxwell or- 
dered all who had collected together to halt, called the ofiicersto 
him, and said, ** What shall we do ? Shall we fight those in the 
front or in the rear ? Shall we tamely submit ? or shall we turn off 
Jnto the woods, and each man shifl for himself ?" The last propo- 
sal was preferred ; but the enemy was so near that tlie rear of the 
Americans was exposed to another tremendous fire, while going 
down the hill into the woods, but the balls flew over them without 
injuring any. The person, who was entrusted with the care of the 
boats, had removed them in time to a secure place ; so that the loss 
of the Americana, which must otherwise have been much greatefi 
Amounted only to about 200 prisoners. 

The troops that escaped began to collect about ten the next day 
and by noon were considerab^ numerous. They got along by de- 
grees, and by aun-set the day following arrived opposite Sorcl 
Gen. Thompson and Col. Irwin, the second in command, with 
some othei^ officers, were taken. The killed and wounded of the 
king's troops were trifling. 

The kiog's forces having joined at Three Rivers, proceeded by 
land and water to Sorel, off which the fleet arrived in the even- 
ing,' a few hours after the rear of the Americans had left it. A 
considerable body was landed, and the command of the column 
given to Gen. Bur|^oyDe, with instntctions to pursue tlie continen- 
tal army up the nver to St. John's,. but without hazarding any 
- thing till another column on his right should be able toeo-operate 
with him. Sir Guy Caiieton's extraordinary precaution to put 
nothing to hazard, when not absolutely necessary, gave the' Amcr- j 
jcans the opportunity of escaping. Had Burgoyne teen instructed ' 
to press on with the utmost expedition, great iHimbers of the pro- 
vincials roust have been made prisoners, and but few would have 
crossed Lake Champlain. Thus ended the cxpeditioB againft , 
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To retarn to Boston. The British Commodore Banks, omittinjc 
to leave cruisers in the bay, afforded an opportunity to' the Ameri- 
can privateers of taking a number of Highlanders. Three days 
afler his quitting- it, the George and Annahella transports entered, 
after a passage of seven weeks from Scotland, during the course of 
which they had not an opportunity of speaking with a single vessel, 
that could give them the smallest information of the British troops 
having evacuated Boston. They were aftaclted in the morning by 
four privateers, with whom they engaged till the evening, when the 
privateers bore away, and the transports pushed for Boston har- 
bour, not doubting but they should there receive protection, cither 
from a fort or ship of force stationed for the security of British ves- 
sels. They stood up for Nantasket road, when an American bat- 
tery opened upon them, which was the first serious proof they had 
of the situation of affairs at the port to which tliey were destined. 
They were too far embayed to retreat, as the wind had died away» 
and the tide was half expended. The privateers, with which they 
had been engaged, joined by two others, made towards them. 
They prepared tor action ; but, by- some misfortune, the Annabella 
got a-ground so far astern of the George, tliat the latter expected 
but a feeble support from her musketry. About eleven at night, 
the privateers anchored dose by,* and hailed them to strike the 
British flag. The mate of the George, and every sailor on board, 
the captain excepted, xetused to fight any longer *, but the officefs 
and privates of the seventy-first regiment stood to their quarters 
till all their ammunition was expended, when they were forced to 
yield. They had eight privates and a major killed, besides seven^ 
teen wounded. The number of Highlanders taken were 267 pri- 
vates, 48 oiBcers, besides Lteut. Col. Campbell. 

On the 25th cf June, Gen. Howe arrived at Sandy Hook in the 
Greyhound frigate. He toon received from Gov. Tryon a full ac- 
count of the state and disposition of the province, as well as of the 
strength of the Americans. Gen .'Washington's army was smaO* 
rather below 9000 fit for duty. Of this little army, it was said, at 
least 2000. were wholly destitute of arms, and nearly as many with 
arms in such condition as to be rather calculated to discourage 
than animate the user. On the 2d of July, Gen. Howe's troops 
took possession of Staten Island. 

On the first of July, congress resolved itself into a committee of 
the whole, upon the subject of independence ; but neither colonies 
nor members being unanimous, it w'as postponed till the next day. 
On the fourth, they had it under further consideration, when the 
declaration of independence was agreed to and adopted. The title 
of it was, 

•• A Declaration hy the Represwtaiives <ftht United Statet of America 
in Congress assembied,** 

The preanhle follows in these words.—" When, in the course of 
hamao eventf^ it becomes necessary for one people to dissolve the 
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» 
politictl bands, which hare connected then^ with another, and to 
assume^ among the powers of the earth, the. separate and equal 
station, to wiiieh the laws of nature and of nature's Grod entitle 
itiem, a decent respect to the opinions of mankind require that 
they should declare the causes that impel them to the separation. 

'< We hold these truths to be self-evident, that all men are cre- 
ated equal — that thejt are, endowed* by their Creator with certain 
unateinable rights, among which are life, liberty &nd the pursuit of 
happiness—that to secure these rights, governments are instituted 
among men, deriving their just powers rrom the consent of the 
governed — that whenever ' any form of government becomes de- 
stlructive of these ends, it is the right of the people to alter or abol- 
ish it, and to institute a new govfernment, laying its foundations 
upon such principles, and organizing its powers ip such form, as to 
IhemshMl seem most likely to effect their safety and happiness. 
Prudence, indeed, will dictate, that governments long established, 
should not be changed for light and transient causes ; and accord- 
ingly -ail experience hath shown, that mankind are more dis- 
poned to suffer, while ^vilsare'safferable, than to right themselves 
hy abolishing the forms to which they are accustomed^ Biit when 
ft long train of abuses and usurpations, pursuing invariably the 
same object, evinces a design to reduce them under absolute des- 
potbm, it is t|ieir right, it is their duty, to throw off such govern- 
ment, and to provide new guards for their future security. Suck 
has been the patient sufferance of these colonies, and such is now 
the necessity that constrains them to alter their former systems of 
government. '^ 

The declaration proceeds to give a history of repeated injuries 
and usurpations, all having in direct object the establishment of ah 
absoltite tyranny over those states. 

On the 8th of July, at twelve o'clock, the declaration, of inde- 
pendence was proclaimed at* the state-house in PbiUdelpfaia, 
amidst the greatest acclamations. The next day, in consequence 
of general orders, it was read at the head of each brigade Qf the 
continential army at New York, and every where received with 
loud huzzas, and the utmost demonstrations of joy. The same 
evening, the equestrian statue of the king was laid prostralte on the 
ground, and the Lead of which it was made was doomed to be run 
into buUets. 

On the 14th of August, Lord Dunmore quitted Virginia, and 
joined the British forces. He arrived with Lord Campbell and Sir 
Peter iParker off Staten Island- His lordship continued on the 
coasts, and in the rivers of Virginia, till the closeness and filth of 
the small vessels, in which the fugitives were crowded, together 
with the heat of the weather, the baidness and scarcity of water and 
provisions, produced' a pestilential fever, which made great hay- 
ock, especially among the negroes, many of whom were swept away. 
When at length every place was shut^against him, and neither 
water nor provisions were to be obtained, but A the expense of 
lAood, it was found necessary to bttm several of the smallsr tad 
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leaist valuable vesseiS) to prevent their falling into the bands of tbe 
Americans^ and to send the remainder, with ^e e^ed friends of 
government^ tg seek shelter in Florida* Bermudas, ^d the West 
Indies. 

' I^rd Howe arrived oif Halifax towards the end of June, and 
from thence proceeded to New York, and reached Staten Island by 
the 12th of July. From thence he sent on shore by a flag to Am- 
boy, a circular letter, together with a declaration to several of die 
late governors pf the cmoniesj acquainting them with his powers, 
and desiring them to publish the same as generally as possible, 
for the information of the people. But it is now too late to bring 
them back to th« obedience of the mother countrv, since . the de- 
claration of independence bad been every where solemnly read. 

In tbe month of Augus^ Gen. Howe finding himself sufficiently 
strong to attempt something, resolved on making a descent on 
Loi^^ Island The necessary measures being taken- by the fleet 
for covering the descent, the army was landed, without opposition, 
between two small towns, Utrecht and Gravesend, not far from the 
Narrows, on the nearest shore to Staten Island. 

On this island are several passes through the mountains or hills, 
which are easily defensible, being very narrow, and tbe lands high 
and mountainDus. on each side. These were the only roads that 
eould be passed from the south side of the hills to the American 
Hnes, except a road leading r^und the easterly end of the hill to 
Jamaica, An early attention had been given to the importance of 
l^ese passes. To. the second of themy.the smaU American parties, 
patroiingon the coasts, retired upon the approach of the British 
boa^s with the troops. Lord Corhwallis pushed' on immediately 
witli the reserve and some other forces ; but finding Uie Americans. 
ID possession of the pass, iiVGomptiaijice wdtb. orders, he risked no 
attack. 

The Americans had on each of the : three passes^ or roads a 
guard of BOO men ; and to the east of them in tlie wood, GpLMUes .. 
was placed with his battalion to g^ar'd.the road from the sou|h of 
tiie hills to' Jamaica, and to which the motion of the ene^^y on that 
side, vrith orders to keep a party constantly reconnoitring to imd . 
across the Jamaica road: The sentinels were so placed as to keep 
a continual .Gominunication between^ the theee guards on Uie tbi*ee 
roads£ 

On the 26th of August, den. Howe, having fuB^ settled a plan_ 
of sjurprize. Gen. de Heister, with his-Heasiaos^ took post at Flat* 
bush in t the evening, and composed the centre About nine 
o^clock the same night, the principal army, containing mucb the * 
grreater part of the Brijti8h-&rce9,.'Uiider the commands of Gen. 
Clinton, £arl Percy, and Lord Cornwallis, marched in order to 
gain tbe road leading round the easterly end of the hills to Jamais- 
oa, and so to turn the lefl of the Americans. . Col. Miles, whose 
duty it was to guard this road, suffered the British to march not 
less than six miles, till they were near two miles in the rear .of the. 
gnuyrd^t before bft diseovei^ aad gave notice of their auproaclu , 
X 2 
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The next d»y, before daybreak. Gen. Clinton arrived witWn half 
a mile of the road, when he halted, and settled his diapo«itioii for 
the atUck. One of his patroles feU in with a putrtl of Amenoan 
officers on horseback, who were trepanned and made prisoners. 
Gen. Sullivan, though in expectatioa that they would bring him in- 
tcUigence, neciected sendiAg oat a Iresh patrol on finding hiinselT 
dismpmBted. CUntou, learning from the captured offieerm^ th^ 
the Americana had not occupied the toad, detached alwittateon off 
liirht infantry to secure it, and advancing with his tfoops Mpon the 
first appearance of day. po«sc«iicd himsetf of the height* that com- 

manded the road. r*-^ w..-i- --■ 

About midnight, the guard, consittUagaU of lf«w Tort«» ana 
Pennsylvanians, pe^eiving that there was danger at hand, fled wiai- 
out firing a gun, and earned to Gen. Parsons, who commanded 
Uiem, the account of the enemy's admncmg in great numbers liy 
Uiat road. Gen. Grant's movements were to divert the attentmn 
of the Americans fiH>m the lef^, where the main attack was to be 
made by Gen. Clinton. Bv day4lght. Gen. Parwms perceived, thsft 
the British were got through the wood, and were descending Q« 
the north side. He took twenty of his fiigitive guard, being all he 
could collect, and posted them on a height in front of the Britidi« 
about half a mile distant, which Jialted their column, and gav^ time 
^ Lord Stirling to come up with his "forces, amounting to about 
:. 1^00, who possessed himself of a hill about two miles ftora the 
camp. 

The engagement began so<m after day^break, by Uie Hesstans. 
from Flatbush, under Gen. Heigter, and by Gen. GtMit on the 
coast-; and a warm cannonade^ Vtth a brisk fire of small mns^ 
were eagerly supported on both sides for some considesable time. 
The Americans opposing Gen. Heittsr were the first n*o were 
apprized of the mareh of the British troops under Gen; CUnton. 
They accordingly retreated ih large bodies, and in tolerable order, 
to recover their eamp j but they were soon intermpted by the 
right wing innier Gen. CUnton, who, having halted and refreshed 
his forces after passing the heights, continued hia miu^h, and. 
^tting Into the rear of the left of the Americans^ about half bas^ 
eight o'clock, attacked th(^ with his. light infantry and light, 
dragoons, vhile quitting the heights to return to their Unas. They 
were driven back, and again met the Hessians, and thus were thej^ 
attemately chased and intercepted, tn these desperate ciicum- 
stances, some of their regiments, overpowered and' outnumbered 
ss the^ were, forced their way to the camp^ through all ^ daa« 
gers with which they were pressed. 

The Americans under Lord Stirting, who wer»enganed widi 
Gen. Grant, behaved with great bravery and resolution ; but were 
so late in their knowledge of what passed elsewhere, that tbeir 
retreat was intercepted by some of the British troops, who, besides 
turning the hills and the American left, had traversed the whole 
extent of country in their Year. Several broke 'through the ene- 
n^^s Km» Mid e^t ii^ the woodi. Gen. Pemoiiit with jisoMlt 
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pATtjr, escaped by doing the tame : numbers threw themiekes *m» 
the marsh at Gorvan's Cove, some were drowned, and others per- 
ished in the mud. HoweTer. a considerable body escaped to the 
lines. The nature of the country, and! the variety of the ground 
occasioned a oonttnuance and extensioiv of small engagements* 
pursuits and slaughter, which lasted for many hours befort the 
scene closed. . * 

The Bittish troopr displayed great yalour sad activity en this, 
occasion. So impetuous was their ardour, that it was ynxh difll« 
culty they could be restrained, by Gen. Howels orders, fiom at* 
tacklfi? the American lines. They would probably have entered 
them, had not the works been completed the night before the ac- 
tion, by closing an opening on the right» and ^cing an abbatU 
before it The Americans were most completely surprised an4 
effectudl^ entrapped. Cd. Smallwood's Maryland regiment sOj*- 
Ibred extremely, and was almost cut to pieces, lesing 34f9 men* 
The loss was mitch regretted, on account of their being youna 
itfen of the best families in tiie country. All who were engaged 
in the* actions of this day did not display the same courage ; nor 
was it to be eipected from such raw troops. Manv escaped fross. 
#the want of disciplines for they broke at the sight of danger, 
and saved themselves by flight, whereas otherwise they must have 
been killed or taken. Large bodies however were captured- 
Gen. Sullivan, Lord Stirling, and Gen UdeQ, besides thre«^ 
colonels, four lieutenant-colonels, three majors, eighteen captains^ 
forty three Ueutenants, eleven ensigns, an adjutant, three suiw 
geons, and two volunteers, were made prisoners, together with i^ 
Siousand and six privates, in all a thousand and ninety: seven^ As 
among the prisoners the Wounded were included, an allowance of 
between four and five hundred for killed, drowned, perished ii| 
the woods, the mud, and the Uke, may be reckoned about the mark. 
The loss of t%e British, in kiHed and wounded, did not exeeed 
three hundred and eighteen, of whom only siicly-one were killed^ 
Aftes the battle, the Americans retreated to New York, to which , 
place they crossed over» under the favour of a ibg, taking widi 
tiiem sll their military stores, and leaving nothing behind them 
hut » &w pieces of cannon, and some trifling matters. 

StBISOBAYLC XVBXTS mB«0&ASI> l« TftXi- OBArTBJ|. 

\ -„— Morfoii mVirginia burnt, 

^p^ip. Sir Bsur farhtr and Marl OanmaUk milfw Jnterie^. 

— 7U Upfkade of ^bee fontinutd 

^.tmmm Th Jmsrieans raitt the kioekwk and ratr^at* 

^-^^ 4 mmUifr of MighiatukrM takm in Mo»ton kajt. 

-r— Jkcl€tra$i<in of AfMrif^n Indfpendmot. 

.rn^mm Qgi^ Jgioptciihk the KoyaL mrn^ on, Lat^Ithmi, 
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AfTKR the afFaiT of Long^ Island, endeavours were used by the- 
Americans to keep up Uie spirits of the people, by pafHo|^ ac- 
counts uf the extraordinary bravery of their troops, and the de- 
struction they made of the enemy. But that matters were not 
very promising^ appears from a letter of Gen. Mercer, who cobq^ 
manded the flying camp, dated September the 4th, wherein he 
writes : " Gen. Washington has not, so far as I have seen, 5000 

. men to be depended on for the service of a campaigp ; and I har« 
not 1000 Both our armies are composed of raw militia, perpetu- 
ally fluctuating between the camp and their farms; poorly armed, 
and still worse disciplined. These are not a match voTp were theiF 
numbers equal to veteran troofyi, weli fitted and urged pn hy 
able officers. Numbers and discipline must at last prevaiL Giv«> 
ing soldiers, or even the lower orders of mankind, the choice of 
officers, will forever mar the discipline of armies^'* . , 

Gen. Howe having fuUy prepared for a descent on New York 
Island, embarked a sti^ng division of the army under the command 
of Gen. Clinton and others, in boats, at the head of Newt^own 
iiilet, and at another place higher up,, where they could not be obt 
served by the Americans, who expected-the attack would be made 
on the side next to the East river, and had therefore thrown up 
lines and works to defend themselves. 

On tlie 15th of September, about eleven o'clbck, Gen. Howe's 
troops landed, under the cover of five ships of war, in two divisions, 
the Hessians in one place, and. the British in another. As soon 
as Gen. Washington heard the firing of the men of war, he rode 
with aU dispatch towards theUnes ;, b'titto his gi^at mortification* 
found the troops posted in. them retreating with the utmost' pre- 
cipitation ; ana those ordered to support them, Parsons's and Fel- 
]ows*8 brigade, flying in every direction, and in the greatest con- 
lusion. His attexnpts to stop them were fruitless, though he drevt 
his sword, threatened tQrim them through, and locked and snap- 
ped his pistols. 

On the appearance of a small party of the enemy, ndtmore than 
sixty or seventy, their disorder was increased, an4 .tbey ran -off 
without filing a single shot, leaving the general in a hazardous. 
situation, so that hit attendants, to extricate him out of it, cav^ht 
ttie bridle of his horse, and gave him a different direction. 

. Three large ships were stationed in the North river, .oppOMte 
to those in the East river, and both kept up a constant cannonad- 
ing with grape-shot and langrage quite across the island. The 
Uesstanft, upon Ifaejr landing, seised and secured, in a neighbour- 
ing building, as enemies, some persons ^who had been placed there 
to serve ita guidesj wluch for a while lubjectcd them to a difficulty. 
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When tlie regulars were completely landed, they advanced tm* 
wards the Kingsbridge road. The American bngades Which had 
fled on the enemy's approaching the lines, did not atop till they 
were met by Col. Glover*8 and five other brigades, who were hast* 
entng down to them. As' soon as they joined, the whole marched 
forward, and took post on some, heights, when suddenly 8000 of 
the enemy appeared on the next height, and halted. Qen, Wash* 
tngton at first consented that his troops should march forward, and 
give them battle ; bat, on a second consideration, he gave coun* 
ter orders, as he could not have any dependence on the militia and 
the il>ing camp, which composed half the number then present. 
When the Americans retired, and no prospect of action remained^ 
the English took possession of New York. 

Gen. Washington, while moving the army from New York, lAKI 
the country, was' ^Hpful to march and form the troops, so as t» 
make a front towlMra the enemy, from East Chester almost t# 
White Plains, on the east side of the highway, thereby to secure 
the march of those who were behind on their rigAt, and to defend 
the removal of the sick, cannon, and other matters of consequeiKc ; 
but the want of many necessary articles considerably retarded tfaeir 
march. 

' On the 25tb of October, the royal army moved in two coltnrtHM^ 
«nd to<^ a position they thought the inost advantageous. Obserfw 
ing, however, that Gen. Washington's lines ^ere much strength . 
ened by ad^tlonal works, he deterred all fbrther attack tiR the 
arrival of more troops. Several rikkmishea had already takxtt 
place, bat nothing decisive had yet lis|»peBed. 

On the last day of Octoiber, Gen. Howe, beifig joind^ by dM» 
troqps from Lord Percy, made dispom^ons tat attacKing thm 
American tines early the next morning ; ]Mft^ eitfteme^ w^t nigh^ 
and morning prevented the execntion at'Cbe tine appoiBted, and 
it was not attempted afterwards, thonVh the day proved fair. GMI. 
Washington gained intelligence of his danger »ow m deaerler^ 
vken he drew off moat of his troops at night, totslly evaeiMted h\k 
camp early in the morning of the first of November, and tooft 
lligrher gromid towards the North Castle district ; leaving a strong^ 
rear-gi^ard on the heights and in the woods ai White Plains. Or- 
ders ^ere g^ven by Gen. Howe to attack this corps } but th« exe<> 
Ctttiok 6f it was prevented by a violent rain. 

Though this affair at White Plains made so much noise at €lkt 
time in which it happened, no general action took place, and the 
Amerieans retreated, leaving the English in possession of Ne# 
York and the Jerseys. 

Gen. Washington, however, soon after made a descent. on Jer- 
sey, and at TVenton surprised and took prisoners twenty-three 
Hessian officers, and 886 men of the same nation. In the evenings 
Gen. Washington repassed the Delawtfe, and retired to Pennsyw 
yania. 

Prom this period to the month of June; 1777, nothing passed ^ 
|«rtey but one continoed scene of blood and slaughter aiBong de- 
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tached Dailies, without any decisive advanta^s beingf gained by 
cither side. On the 30th of June, at ten t)'clock in the morning^, 
the English troops bejv'an to cross over to Staten Island, and the 
rear-guard passed at two in the afternoon, without the least ap- 
pearance of an enemy. Thus they evacuated the Jerseys, to enter 
upon new conquests, in hopes of reducing the United State » to 
unconditional submission. 

Let us now turn to the Briiish operations in the North, which 
were taken out of the hands of Sir Guy Carleton, and commuted 
to the charge of Gen. Burgoyne. The forces allotted to them, 
eongistiiig of British and German troops, amounted to more than 
7000 men, exclusive of the artillery corps. A powerftil brass train 
of artillery was furnished, probaUy the finest, and the mostez- 
Dellently suppled as to officers and private men, that, had ever 



been destined to second the operations of a||||«'my not exceediDf* 
the present number. The army was, in eve^wespect, in the best 
eondition, the troops were, in the highest spirits, admirably disci- 



plined, and uncommonly healthy. 

The main body, under General Burgoyne, proceeded up Lake 
Champlaln, landed and encamped at no great distance from Crown 
point, where he met the Indians in congress, and afterwards, in 
eompUance with their customs, gave them a war-feast Ue.made 
a speech to them, calculated to excite their ardour in the conu 
non cause, at the' same time to repress their barbarity. He con- 
jured them, to kill those only who opposed them in arms ; that old 
men, women, children, and prisoners, should he held sacred jfroa 
the knife or hatchet, even in the heat of actual conflict ; that they 
ihould |calp those only whom they had slainr in fair opposition ; 
but that under no pretence should they scalp the wounded, or even 
dying, nuich less kill iiersons in that condition. They were prom- 
ised a compensation tor prisoners, but informed^ that they should 
be called to account for scalps. 

On the near approach of the right wing of the ro^ army on 
tfie Ticonderoga side, the Americans abandoned their works to- 
wards Lake George, and left Gen. Phillips to possess the advanta- 
geous post of Mount Hope, without making any resistance, which 
would have been ineffectual, and could have anawered no good 
purpose. That apparent supmeness and want of vigour, uith 
which they were chargeable, was not occasioned by cowardice^ 
bat actual imbecility. 

Gen. Burgoyne's troops proceeded with much expiedition, in 
the construction of their works, the bringing up of artillery, stores, 
and provisions ; but what gave the greatest alarm was, the rapid 
progress they made in clearing a road, and getting artillery on 
Sugar HilL Whei\once they had erected a battery on this height, 
only a few hours more would have been required to have invested 
the Americana on all sidea* 

Gen. St. Clair, havin|^ received intelligence by spies, that in 
twenty-four hours the mvesttture would he completed, when he 
shsuld be cut off frsm aU possibility of tuccoury GtCB. Schuyler 
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tiot having force sufficient at fort Etiward to relieve Ijim, he de- 
termined to evacuate his jx»ts, though he knew it would produce 
such astonishment as had not happened since the commencement 
of the war. He plainly perceived, that if he continued there, he 
should lose the army, but save his character ; whereas, by aban- 
doning the place be should save the army, and lose his character. 
A council of war was called, and h was unanimously concluded 
upon to evacuate as soon as possible. 

At two tt^clock in the morning of July the 6th, Gen. St Clair 
left Ticondepoga. About three the troops were put in motion for 
the evacuation of the Mount ; but Fermuy having^ set fire to his 
house, contrary to positive orders* the whole mcSnt was enlight- 
ened by it, so thai the enemy had an opportunity of seeing every 
thing that passed, which damped the spirits of the Americans, 
aud iiiduced them to push off in a disorderly manner. 

In the morning, Gen. Prazer, perceiving the evacuation, and 
that the Americans were retiring, commanded a pursuit with his 
brigade, consistuig of the light troops, grenadiers^ and some other 
corps. Gen. ReideseU with most of Uie Brunswickers, was or- 
dered by Gen. Burgoyne to join an the pursuit, either to support 
Frazer, or to act separately. The latter continued the pursuit 
through the day, and receiving intelligence, that St. Claires rear 
was at no great distance, he ordered )iis troops to lie that night oa 
their arnns. In the morning, he came up with the Americans^ 
commanded by Col. Warner, wlio had, besides his own, the regi- 
ments of Colonels Francis and Hale. The British advanced bold** 
ty, and the two bodies formed within about sixty yards of each' 
other. Frazer began the attack about seven o'clock, expecting 
every moment to be joined by Reidesel, and apprehending, that 
if he delayed, the enemy would escape. Hale being apprised of 
the danger, never brought his regiment to the charge, but fled ;~ 
so that Warner could bring into action no more than about 700 
men.' The conflict was bloody:. Francis fell fighting with great 
bravery, and Warner, his officers, and soldiers, behaved with 
much resolution and gallantry ; so that the British bipke and g^ave 
way, but soon formed again, and running on the 'Americans with 
their bayonets, the latter were put into no small confusion, which 
was increased by the critical arrival of Gen. Reidesel with the 
foremost of his column, consisting of the Chasseur company, aad 
light infantry, who were immediately led into action. The Amer- 
icans now fled on all sides. Gen. St. Clair heard when the firing 
began, and would have supported Warner; but the troops that 
were nearest, two mititia regiments, would not obey orders, and 
the otliers were at too great a distance. Hale, who had attempt- 
ed to get off by flight, fell in with an inconsiderable party of 
British, and surrendered himself and a number of his men pris- 
oners. The Americans lost 324 In killed, wounded, and prisoners^ 
and amot^g the last were twelve officers. The royal troops, in-. 
eluding British and Germani bad not less than ld3 killed mi4 
wounded. 
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The evacoation of Ticondero^ and Moant Independence suf- 
looted Gen. Washington, and spread astonisbment and terror 
through the New-£ngl^nd sUtea. The general was fed to believe 
that the garrison was much stronger. The Massachusetts Gen- 
eral Court were faulty, in not having seasonably forwarded their 
^uota of troopa. agreeable to the requisition of Congress. 

Let us now return to see what was doing by Gen. Howe. The 
British ^eet and army which lay at Sandy Hook, were destined for 
%he reduction of Philadelphia, in pursuance of a plan which had 
been setUed between Sir Williain Howe and Lord George Ger- 
midn, but did not sail till the 23d of,|uly. The land forcea con- 
sisted of thirty-six British and Hessian battalions* including the 
. light infantry and grenadiers^ with a powerful artillery, a New 
York corps, called Qiieen's Haneers, and a reginient of light 
. borse, estimated all together, at ^out 16,0Q0 men. The Beet 
consisted of 267 sail. Gen Howe's thus abandoning Burgoyne 
equally excited the astonishment of friends and enemies. 

On th^ 14th of June, the Cong^ss resolved, that the flag of the 
Thirteeji United States be thirteen stripes, alternate red and 
white t that the union be thirteen stars* white in a blue field, rep< 
resenting a new conateUation. 

It was not till the third of September that the royal army began 
to move forwards. On its advancing near to the Americans, these 
abandoned ^leir ground^ perceiving that it would not answer their 
jfirst expectation. They crossed Brandywkie at Chad's ford, and 
took possession of the heights on the east side of it, with an evi- 
dent intention of disputing the passage of the river ; but the su- 
perior numbers of the regular forces at. last obliged them to retire. 

A little after sun-rise on thie 11th of September, a warm en- 
gagement commenced} which lasted tiU the approach of night. On 
this occasion, the Americans shewed great resolution and cour- 
age ; but a few hours 'more of day-light might have so animated 
the conquering regulars, fatigued lis they were, as to have pro- 
duced those exertions, which would have been productive of a 
total and ruinous defeat to the Americans. It was said, by the 
Americans themselves, that in this action, their loss in killed^ 
wounded, and prisoners, was about twelve or thirteen hundred ^ 
and that the royal arm^ did not suffer, on their part,. short of seven 
or eight hundred, in killed and wounded. The Americanis also 
lost ten small field pieces, and# howitzer, of which all but one 
were brass. 

The evening afler the battle* a f>ar^ of regulars was sent ta 
Wilming^n. who took the governor or the Delaware state, Mr. 
.B«f *Kenly, out of his bed, and possessed themselves of a shallop 
.lying m the creek, loaded wkh the rich eflTects oi some of the in- 
habitants, together with the public records of the county, and a 
large -quantity of public and |HrivaU -money, beaides articles of 
pla^e, and other things. 

A^er various motions of the regular army, on the 26th of Sep- 
^>>heir» ^^ Howe made his triumphal entry into PhiUdelphijb 
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with 1^ tmull pari ofliiff army, where hit van ttiost coliUally re« 
ceiv^d by the i^neritlity of the Qiiakers^ and a few other royalists. 
The boilcof his >tropp9 were left in and about Germantowni a \iU 
lage forming^ one continued street for near two miles. Gen. 
Washington's avmy wa^ eaeamped near Sbippadi -creek, about 
eighteen inQes from thence. The Congse88» on the loss of PliiU- 
deipbia« remove4 tp York-town. 

To return to the northern army, under the command of Oen. 
Burgoyne. Several- actions took place between t&e Americans 
apd reg«ilars,in the intended march of the British towards Albany. 
In these differentskirmisbes, the regulars sufiered very censidera- 
^ bly,. as well aa the Indians in tbeie interest. The prii^ctfial action 
'Itapp^ned at J^eniungrtoo^ in which the Ainericans took from the 
English four brass field -pieces, twelve drums, 250 dragoon swords^ 
four ailiFnunitioii wag'gons, and about seven hun4i'^ prisoners, 
among whom was Lieut. Col. Baum. 

.On the dOth of August, the English commander had occasion 
tQwrit^to Gen. Gates, and in his letter complained* of inhumanity 
exercised towards the provincial soldiers in Uie king's service af- 
ter the affair of Bemihiigton, and then hinted at retaliation. Gen* 
Gates in his answer of September the 2d, invalidated the charge, 
and then retorted the fodian cruelties, which he imputed to Bur- 
goyne, saying, V Miss Id^Rea a young lady of virtuous cliaracter, 
and amiable disposition, engaged to an ofllcer in yotir army, was, 
with, pther women and children, taken out of a hou$e near Fort 
Edward^ carried into the woods, and there murdered and mangled; 
in a moat shocking^manner. Two^parents, with their sir children, 
were all scalped and treated with the same inhumanity, while qui* 
eUy resid^n^ in their once happy and peaceful dwellings. l*he 
miserable fate of Miss M*Rea was particularly agfgravaied, by 
her beine dressed to receive her promised husband, when she met 
tier muroerer employed by you. Upwards of one hundred men, 
wo9ieo, and children, have perished by the hands of the ruffians, 
tQ wlMMa it is. asserted, you have paid the |»rice of blood.** Gen. 
BrMTgoyne, ifthia refOy of the 4th of the ^ame month, vindicated hia 
own character ; shewed that Miss M'Rea's death was no premedi- 
tated bearliarity, and declared, that every other charge, exhibited 
by Gen. Optea, waa itt-iDunded and erroneous* . ' 

The mwder of Miss M*Rea exasperated the Amovicans, and 
from that and other cnieltiea oceasion was taken to Uacken the 
royal party and army* The people detested that araay which ac- 
cepted <tf^su«fa Indian aid* and loudly reprobated that govemiaent 
nrhich could call in such auxiliaries. Gen. Gates was not deficient 
in aggravating, by several pubUcatipna. the excesses that had takea 
place^ and with no small advanUge to his own military operations. 

On the 18th of September, C^n. Burgoyne, having been very 
"abort of ptonriens, at length rectived a au^y for about thirty 
da-yB, together. with other; neceasary stores. He then resolved 
vpon passittg Hudson's river with the army, which having exe- 
«t|ted, he ^ncaiBpedoii the heighta^and on the plain of Saratoga. 
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The Amcricanft, observing" the motions of the royal army, marched 
out 3000 «ttt«^, in order to attack him, but found that to be ppu- . 
dentrally impracticable. However, they drew up in full view of 
him, and there pemained titidark. 

The next day some of the American scouting parties fell in 
with those of the Brtti^,<and with great bcddness began the attack 
about one o'clock at noon. The firing was no sooner heard by 
Gen. Phillips, than he made his way, with a part of the artillery, 
through the woods,'and rendered essential services. Each com- 
mander supported, reinforced, and ordered diiferent regiments to 
engage. The battle was hot and obstinate on both sides, tiH 
about half past two o'clock, when it ceased for fhalf an hour. The 
American and British lines being fully formed, the action was re- 
newed. and became general at three. Both armies appeared de- 
termined to coihiuer or die, and there was one conUnual blaze of 
fire for three hours without intertnission ; the report of the mus- 
kets resembled an incessant roll -beating on a number of drums* 
The Aihericans and British alternately drove and were driven by 
each ol*ier. Three British regiments, the SOth, the 21st, and the 
62d were in constant «nd close fire for near four hours. AH suf. 
fered considerable loss ^ the'62d, which was 500 strong when it 
left Canada, was now reduced to less than 60 men, and to four or 
five officers Few actions have been characterised, by more ob- 
stinacy in attack or xiefence, than was the present. Both parties 
claimed the Victory, though neither had tnuch advantage to boast 

** Fromlhis time till near the middle of October, batUes and 
sklr.mishes continually took f^aoe between the two wmies and the 
British were sadly reduced and weakened. On the 13th Gen. 
BurjTovne. finding that Uie troops had only three days provision in 
store, Oft short aXlowance, and no apparent means of retreat re- 
mainine. caUed into council all the generals, field^fficers, and cap. 
t.^ins commanding troops. Thece was not a spot of ground m the 
w hole camp for hcAdingthe councilof war, l>ut what was expeted to 
cannon or rifle shot; and while the jcouncil was deliberating, an 
eiehteen-poimd ball crossed the table. By the unanimous advice 
of the counca, the general was induced to open a teeaty with -Gen. 
Gates The first proposate of the latter wene rejected, and the 
sixth article %ith diadain,'^whereinft was required, that the British 
army should lay down their arms in tlieu- mtrenchmwits. But- 
eovne's counter- proposes were unanimously approved, and being 
sent to Gates were agreed to, on the 15th, without any matenal 

*^*Gen^ Gates being fearfiA of the consequences tliat might follow, 
should Gen. Vaughan with his troojas come «p in time to Buirgoyne's ' 
assistance, determined upon bringing the matter to an immediate 
issue. On the momingof the ITth, be got every thing m readin»a 
for attacking the royal army. This done, he took oUt hw watch, the 
time agreed for signing being come. He then sent Col Greaton 
onhorsebac^to auigoyne with* «e«»»gc, vequiring the^fCttecalio 
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si«n» and aliovredlinii J& more than ten rainulcs to $to and retarn. 
Ife was ftack in time, the treaty «ras aigned, all hostile appearamres 
.ceased, and the Americans marched into t^e British lines to the 
tune of Yankee Doodle. They were kept ther« *i|itil the royal 
army had marched out of their lines, and deposited their Mrms'at 
Che place appointed by the treaty. 

The delicacy with which this business was conducted reelects 
the highest honour upon the. American general. It intimated, 
that he was sensible of the mprtiBcation attending a reverse of for- 
tune, and that he was unwilling to aggravate the painflilfeeKngs of 
the royal troops, by admitting the AmsErican soldiers to be eye-wit- 
nesses to the degrading spectacle of piling their arnts. When the 
arms were deposited agreeable 4o tteaty, the royal troops were 
served with bread by the Americans, as they had not any left nor 
flour to make it They had only one day's salt meat remaining. 

The treaty was styled, *' A convention between Lieut. Gen. ' 
Borgoyne and Major Gen. Gates." Among other articles it w-aa 
adulated, **Thar.tlie tibops under Lieut. Gen. Bargoyne shall 
marcK out of theineamfi with tlie hofnoors of war, and the atfTill^ry 
of the entrenchments, to the ver^ of the river, where the arms and 
a rt iH ^r y are to be left-^The arm* to be piled by word t)f command 
fmm* their own officers. — A frt« passage to be granted to ^le royal 
araby to Great Britain, opoii condition of n6t aer^ng again* in 
Korth America during thepretent contest ; and the port of Boston 
totte. ass^^nedfor tihe entry <rf' transports to receive the ttttops, 
wkenerer Oen. Howe shal so order.— T4ie officers* baggage not to 
be molested or 8earched.^-*During the stay- of the troops in the 
Maasaehinettybay, the officers are to be admitted on parole^ and 
be allowed to wcap their atde-arme.'' * 
' '^le jwturn mgned by Gen. Borgoyne^ at the time of tbe< conven- 
timii nnde the Rritish^irmy; including Germans, amount to 5r91, 
wikifiii was very, short af the nnmber they had on setting out from 
GaiBada. The .train of brass artillery, consisting of 43 pieces, was 
a fine acquisition to the Americans. There were also 4647 mus- 
treta, "6000 dozen e¥ cartridges, hesicks shot, carcasses, shell Sj &c. 

i^d Clinton advanced in tinm, Burgoyue would have -been 
saved j but tlie troops he dispatched under Gen. Vaughan amused 
themselves with burning iEsopus, a fine village in the neigh bour- 
bodd of Stillwater. Gen. Vaughan with a flood tide, might have 
reached Aibaoy in fm/hours, as there was no force to hinder him.* 
Had he proceeded thither, and burnt the stores. Gates as he him- 
aetf afterwards declared, must have retreated into New England. 

MBMORABLX EVBVTS RSCORSED IN THIS CHAPTER. '^ 

1776 Wretched state of the 'armies under the Generals Washington 

and Gates. . 
— — Nev» Torktaksn by the r<r^ forces. ' 

— The battleefthe White Plains. 
-«>— A body of Messims defeated at TVenlon. 
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V77 Om. Move emharU hu antiy^fi^^^aml 

— - Gen. Burgayne proeeedfLta-iSfcnUi fbint* 

•— — Tictmderoga and Moumt It^f€ntk»ee euumHed^ 

■*— Flag ^ th^ Vnittd Siaiet ere9Ud. 

M l I ■ JfattU ct the Brandpnine. 

-»— Account of Mitt M^RttCt death, 

•««— Jniericans engage the BritUh under Gen. Surgoyne. 

-**— Di^eu ami Calamity if the Bdyal army* 

-^-* Gen. Bmgoyne hofied in all hit designs. 

— — i Signs the CoimeftH^n, 

— *^ ^eopue hurut hy the troa^ under Gen* Veughim 
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Towards ^ccnd ^f.Octobfr^ ir/f» tlicroj^wniy, iinii»fi 
the command of Sir Wmi»m Howe iremoved lo 91iUMlel|ihi«.. 
fl^eatottrefi llfmg •onctrted betwtes the geneml and •dmind 
ft)r cleArin; .th£ DelftWM(e of its ett9trQelio«s» the ftinn«r otd^tied- 
batteru^f to be erected' on tile westfritor Penafxhrsntan abeiiey Iqf 
assist in dislQdgiv^the AmericARt from Mud IiAand. He «!«»• 
- detach d a stroi^ body of Heasiims crosi ^e rivec, wibo «a« l»^ 
reduce the fort at Red*^bM)k» w^ile the s^s Mid bateri^s on tiie 
other side were to attack Mud Island; C^otnit Donop, in tiiescv^ 
^ice qf tlie English, 'was> intmated with- ^he expeditkMi ligainsr 
Red.buinV s l^Mt f» fiMled'in^ tbe atteiD)^. He was utorlaU^ womd- 
ed and taken prisoner, several of hia. best fittceta vcne killed; <«> 
disabled, and tbe Hessiian9i tdktt a deaperalifc eaf*f encdA* w«*e 
repuUed. Tbe second' in command b^ingp also danfeceiisl;f wmid- 
'ed, the deiacbment wasbrovight off by JLie«t Col. JLinstnif* It ts- 
aaid that the royal detAchment Ibttt* oit tibia (Sdcttsion* bcVreea §mt 
and &ve hundred men. 

The expedition against Mud Island met witib better stttcessy 
tiie Amerijcatu being driven from-thence^ and forced to tetinr ta 
|Led bank. 

On the night ol the I8tb of Kovciaber^ luord ComvalKt maridi* 
ed with a cpnaiderable fo;rce, a«d the next day cnosscdUse Dela. 
^9X9^ in his way to Red-bank» which ^fche Am^oana abajfideiied; 
leaving behind them the ftftilkry, andaedwdderaUe^piavitiay oP 
cannon baU. The Slnglifh generals cpoiesjted, Uiat thd lat^g and 
unexpected opposition they received at Red-bank and Mud Island^ 
broke in mion t^eir pUns for the remaindet of Ihc mwyalgn. 

On the third of May, 177^ Mr. Silas Deane arrived in America 
oKpre^ s fr^m France, with vei^r in^ttaiit dispiii^i^B. The Con* 
gress was immediately convened, and the dispatches opened anil 
^ead, aniong which, to their inexpeeasible joy* veve a treaty of 
commerce, and a treaty of alliance, coneltided between hit most 
Christian majesty, the kiflg pf Franco and the Ibdted State* «f 
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AmeflioA. The treaties wereditly weighed and considered sepa^ 
rately the next day, and upon each it was unanimously resolved, 
•* That the same be^ and is hereby accepted." The next resolu- 
tion was, " That this Conn^ress entertain the highest sense of the 
niag^animity and wisdom of his moat Christian majesty, so strong:- 
ly exemplified in the treaty of amity and commerce ; and the com- • 
xnissionera representing their states, at the cotfrt of France, are 
directed to present the grateful acknowlledgments of this Congress 
to his most Christian majesty, for his tiiily magiianiroous conduct 
respecting these states, in the said generous and disinterested 
treaties, and to assure his majesty, on tiie part of this Congress, 
it is sincerely wished, that the friendsh^ so Jutppily commenced • 
between Frsace and these United Staten may be perpetual.'* 

The Congress, after receiving the treaties, had a stronger feel- . 
ing* of their own importance than before, a«id resolved, ** Tliat 
the commissioners appointed for the courts of Spain, Tuscany, Vi- / 
enna, and Berlin, should live in such style «nd manner at their re/ 
spective courts, as th^y may find suitable and necessary to supp^f t 
the dignity of their public charaeter."; ^ 

' On the first of May, they agreed to k dranght of *' An addi*ess to 
the inhabitants of the United States o^ America.'*' In this pi^lication 
when they come to the French treaty, they say, *• Yovj hare atiU* 
to expect one severe conflict. Your foreign idliances^ though they ' 
secure your independence, cannot secure your cou^itryfrom deso* 
Ution, your habitations from plun«Ler, your vfiv^ from insidt or 
violation, nor your children from "butchery. F<^ed in the prindifMd 
design, you must expect to feel the rage of ^sappointed ambition. 
Arise then \ to your tents, and girdryou fbr battle ! It is* time to 
tvurn the headlong current of veiigean^fe upon the bead of the ifc- 
stroyer. They hare filled up itie meftSufe of their abonfihatitms, 
and like fruit must soon droT^from the tree. Altlioogh. mticb-^ is 
done, yet much remains to 4o. . Expect not peace, while' any ct>f*>' 
ner of America is in the possession of your foes. You muM di4V« 
^em away from this lan^l of Promise, a land flowing indeed wixH 
milk and honey. Yoii^ brethren at the extremities of the eontl- 
nent already implore your friendship and protection It is your 
duty to grant their request. .They hunger and thirtt after liberty. 
Be it yours to disj^nse to them the heavenly gift. Aral what is 
there now to prevent it." 

In the month of May, the American Randolph frigste of S6 
l^uns, and 30$ men, sailed on a cruise from Charleston. The 
Yarmouth, qf 64 guns discovered her snd five other vessels; and 
came up wiUi her in the evening. Capt. Vincent hailed the Ran- 
dolph to hoist -et^ours, or be would fire into her ; on which she 
hoisted American, and io^mediately gave tlie Yarmouth her broads 
side, whieh was returned^ and in about a quarter of m hour she 
blew up Four men saved themselves upon a piece of' her wred^,"" 
anili subsisted for five days upon ttd(h«hg more thaa>ratn water, 
which they suoked from a piece of blanket they had piclMd ujAw 
On the fifth, the Yarmouth being: in. chase of a shfp( hapfliMKl. 
covered them waving. The captain humanely suspended tlie 

y 2 
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ehuCf hiMiled op ta^he «irrecl> ^ ft Voat outt an4 lirougfat (]iei» 
on boftvd. 

On the 7th of May, the iec4Ad bAttatioil of Britiih li«ht iiiftiitry* 
in Bat boats, attended by thme g^aH'ie* and other armed boarti, pro- 
ceeded up tbe Del^awai^y iii^ ordHf io destroy aM tlie Amehcaft 
shipa and veaaela King in tli6 river between Philadelphia, and 
Trenton. •They landed the next m^miing*, advanced towat*da<Bor' 
dentown,drore tlie Americana th4top^8edtfaein,eiitered the town, 
and burnt Ibtir atorc:-houies^ coiitainSn|r pfo'visians, tobacco, some 
military stores and- e«iap efoiMge. The country beif^ alarmed, 
and a stroag body collected^ tile battalion crossed te the Pennsji- 
vim&n i^Mve* The iie«t day they resumed the"i>r 6perations, and 
tit sun-set embarkedt and r0lanled.to l^hiladielplna. While imoa 
the exped^ion. tiiey tnmC tlMI frigaCes, one of 3S, the other ons 
{^ns;. niiie-Uirge shipa, thtiee^ priVfttetr sfoopssof 16 ntns each. 
^Uree ciften guns, twenty-three brigs, with anumfier of sloops and 
schoop.ers. Two of Hie shit tfi were loaded with^^tobacco, huD, anif 
mliltsry stores. 

Geo. Ho^we was succeeded Ih the commantlof the ^my by Sir 
Henry ClintoA, who arrived :^ Philadelphti on i^e 8tli of my. 

On t\H 6th of Febrdary, !ihetreatie» between Prance and the 
United States were signed. '£?he SlUaitee between the^ tw6 pow- 
ens ims knoifUfto Uic British nd^istt-y soon ^fbtt t1iey were aligned. 
i4r. Fob, in a debate in the Ifmise of CotHmotYs iire days after* 
wardit asserted <Hat the nuBtb<|r of nnen lost to th^ army, killed*, 
OUsbled, deseited, and from v^ribils^txthercauseM^ from tHecott-; 
snoiice»«iift-cf h^stili^k^ w^ Aiiierica to t!iaf> period, amountedf 
to above tweitf thousand. 

On th^ ll7lh^< ttord North introduced bis . ddnctKatdry^ pt^posU 
ilom^ iit9 plan wtfi to enable the cvown tb appoint coiUmissioners 
to ti^eat wiHi ihb oolonies eonoevnif^the means df putting an end 
t<>ilic»c mihftppy ^jontests ; for whieh^five persons were invested 
H(HH:a«spl« powers. Hiiiordship s»d|i| his speech, fliat Gen. 
H<»weliadbeen4 inth*4afte actions, antt- in the Vi^hole cdursc of 
the ea<npwji?n; -not oidy i» the goodness of troops, «id in all man- 
ner^ sujlplies, btit alsff in ppmt of numb^s, much superior to 
the An»ericaa ftrnay that opposed him in the md ; that Gen. Buf* 
g«yne had^eeti iii number»,^until the affair at||ennin^on, nearly' 
twice a* strong AS the army of the enemy; ^5^^ be proiiiiseda 
great armi^ should be sent out,.And that a great a^y had accoiti- 
ingly ^eensent out; t5 the amount of 60,000 men a^ rpVards. 

T}ytf4kpeech was iong,^ able, andeloquent, and kept|iin) up two 
full hourSk A duil melsiMelMAy sitence for «ome time succeeded, 
it was heard withp^ofoand attention,. bttt without a singj% nyark of 
Approbation,' A'stemishment; dejection, and fbar, overm\ded thd 
whol« assembly. It was conjectured, that some powerful Hotive 
h|id iipiductdl the mtntstry to adopt such an alteration of measles. 
This \^% WM8 confirmed by the positive assertion of Mr. Fox, tksc 
« tr««^ l)lid. been: signed, at Paris between the eol(^nie9 sni 
fmy^ ^f »toh'9be rscogpiised tl^p independence. 
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On the 13th of March, the French ambMMuior d ell y tie i l a re* 
aenpt to Lord Weymoath, tn Which he ttifomoed the etmrt of 
London, thai the kingp had tigpsed a treaty of friendshijp and com^ 
nerce with the Ignited States of America. The knowledge ^ 
Ihia transaction was communicated under the parade of cuttivatin^ 
the g^ood understanding between France and Great Britain. 

On the 21st of Mardi, a puMie audience and reception were 
given to the American commissioners, Messrs FranfcliA, Deane/ 
and Lee, by the French monarch They were introduced hf 
Mons. Tergennes, and received by the kin^ with the uatial fbrmal* 
ities and ceremonies. The striking acknowledgment of the pleni- 
potentiaries fh)m the t^nited States mortified the ministry an! 
crown of Great Britain, and may be pvonomieed the political phe« 
Momenon of Europe. The day befatt 'it was exhibited, the Frendi 
ambassador, in consequence of orders to quit London tiet out fbr 
Fans. 

From this time, the courts of London and Versatile* were busied 
in fitting out their fleets, which met each other in the month of 
July. The English fleet was commanfled by the admirals Keppd^ 
PaUiser^ and Harland. Bnt, as the action of that day is amply re^ 
Uted in our History ef England, we shaB not introduce in iQieSe 
annaU of America," an account of so Ibiai a tarnish to the jBri^iA 
Rag. • . \ m 

in thebegihnhr^of June, the TrMent British man of war arrival 
in the Delaware, with the bcrl of Carlisle, Mr. Eden, and J^ov* 
Johnstone, three of the commiakionetBflsr xestorihg peace bet#ee6 
Great Britain and America. 

On the 18th of Jfune, at three o*ctock in themon)m]g, the BritssH 
evacuated Fhllidelphia, Mr.-fiden having brought with him se- 
cret instructions from England for that purpMe. They proeeedal 
to Gloucester Point, three miles dovut the rivtr^ and before teii 
the whole had passed in safety cross the Dehiware into New Jtmtf. 

When intelngence of Sir Henry Canton's having evacuated 
Iniiladelphla reached the Afnerican head-quarters. Gen. Wa^ldnfg^ 
ton took his meusur *s accoriingly. Several skirmishes happened 
between the Americans and the regidps with various^ success,. tiH 
on the 30th of June the royid army arrived in the neighbourhood of 
Sandy Hru)k. During the course of the march from Pliiiadelphia, 
the royal army was much reduced, upwards of 800 baring deserted 
a great number of whom were Hes&ians. 

On the 5th df July, the army passed over a bridge <3f boats erc*i 
narrow channel to Sandy Ho<«, and were afterwards carried up tA 
New York. On the 7^, LtJrd Howe received advice that the 
aqnadrot^ ih>m Toulon was arrived at Virginia. Count d^stain|^ 
anchored on the 8th at night at the entrance of the Delaware, 
irbeneit moving, he weighed and sailed towards the Hoakt and 
on the evening nf the Itth anchored without it. Had notbai 
breather and unexpected impediments pnevehted, the ^V^int ttust 
have surprised Howe'a fleet in the D^aware, as the latter would 
]ti(HhKye hp4 time to eAci^^ kiter bcing^apprlsedofhift dagger. Ilhe 
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destractioD of the fleet must have ^ been tlie oonaequence of Auch 
m surprUi^y «nd that imiat have occasioned the -inevital^e lofts of 
the ruyal army» which would have been so enclosed by the French 
squadron on the one side, and the American forces on the other, 
that the Saratoga catastrophe must have been repeated. Lord 
Howe's fleet consisted onl^ of six sixty-four ^uii ships, three of 
fifty, and two of forty, with some fri|^ates and sloc^. Count 
d'£stain^ had twelve ships of the line, some of which were of 
great force and weii^ht. 

On the 22d of Julyi^ the count sidled from Sandy Hook, when 
about twenty sail of Tessels bound to New Vork fell into his pos- 
session. They were chiefly prizes taken from the Americans ; 
but, had he stayed a^few days longer, Admiral Byron's fleet must 
have fallen a defenceless prey into their hands. That squadron 
had met with unusual bad weather, and being separated in difler- 
ent storms^ and lingering through a tediou!* passage, arrived scat- 
tered, broken, sickly, dismasted, or otherwise damaged in various 
degrees of distress, upon diflerent and remote parta of the Amer- 
ican coast. Between the 4l:PAi*ture of d'£staing and the 30th of 
July, the Rengwn of 50 guns from the West ladies, the Raisona- 
ble and Centurion of 64« and the Cornwall of 74 guns, all arrived 
singly at Sandy Hook. By d*Estaing's speedy departure a number 
of provision ships from Cork escaned also, tofipether with their coa« 
▼oy. They went up the Delawarr within my mUea of PhiladejU 
phia after Lord Howe had quitted the river, not having obtained 
ftay iaformatioiL of what had happened. The British ministry had 
neglected countermanding their destination^ though orders for 
the evacuation of Philadelphia had been sent ofl* ao early, as to 
have admitted of their receiving fresh instructions where to have 
steered before sailing. Great rejoicings were made at New York 
upon their safe arrival, especiaUy as provisions were much wanted 
both by the fleet and army. 

I«et us now quit the military operations for the present, and take 
^ view of the pending negociations. Gov. Johnstone, meaning t» 
Hvail himself of former connections^ cndeavoui'ed to commence or 
renew a private correapoadence with several members of congress, 
and other persons of consideration. In his letters to them he used 
a freedom with the authority under which he acted, not customary 
with those entrusted with delegated power, and aflbrded such a. 
degree of approbation to the Americans in the past resistance they 
had made, as is seldom granted by negociators to their opponents. 
In a letter to Joseph Reed, £s^. of April the Uth, he said, " The 
man, who can be mstrumental in bringing us all Uy>act once more 
in harmony, and to unite together the. various powers which thia 
contest has brought forth, wUl deserve more fronn the king and 
people, from patriotism, humanity, and all the tender ties that are 
affected by the quarrel and reconciliation, than ever was yet be- 
stowed on human kind.'* 

On the 16th of June, he wrote to Robert Morris, Esq. "I be- 
lieve the men, who have conducted the afiairs of America, inca* 
pable of being influenced by improper motiycs » but in jdl sucli 
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trminM9Cion»lbeiie is risk^uid I think thftt «wboe\«rv««ti»e»BiM«il4 
be seettted ; at the «afDe time that honour and emokunent thovid 
naturafiyfcdiowthe fortune of thote, who have steered the v^a^ 
in the atorm, and brought her safely to port. I thii^ WashihgUHi 
and tli« president have a rigHt to ev«ryavoar that « grateful om^ 
tion can bestow, if they could once mdre unite Our xoterest, aad' 
spare tile miseries «nd devastaUonof war.** 

On Sunday the 21st of June, Mr. Reed received a written meti« 
sage frj^m Mrs. Ferguson, expressihg a desire to see him on busi* 
ness, which could not be committed to writing. On has attendin|^ 
in the evening, agreeable to her appointment^ a^r some previoua- 
conversation^ she enlarged upon the great talents- and amiable 
qualities^of Gov. Johnstone, and added, that in several oonveraa* 
^bns with her, he had expressed the loost favoural^ seatimettts 
of ^Xc. Heed; that it was particularly wished to engage his inter** 
est to promote the object of Uie British commissioners, viz. a re- 
union with the two countries^ if consistent with his principle* 
4nd judgment ; aiid in sucii caae H could not be deemed uiibeton«- 
ing or inipropeA^ in the British g^Mwrnment to talse a favoiirabte 
lID^e of /»uch conduct ; and' tbat» in this iAstance^ Mr. Reed 
mi^hth«vet^ii thousand pound* sterling* and any o£&ce4n thexa^ 
lonies in his majesty's gilt. 

Mr. Heed, jSa^ii^ an janswer wns -expeoldA fep^^." t m 
not worth purdMuiiiig > halt such «% ram» Uie.idi|^^ (ypeftt Bm 
t»iaianotri<;bQnoi^h lo49it.'\ Howeyer -right the priiieipt«i 
might be, 4m which thi^ ifisinu^tuig aohem^ fif «0noiii«tioB was ^ 
dopted, itf^e^twff^inillucal 

On the 9th of July, congress ordered, ''That all letttini ors^ 
ceived by members of congress from any of the Briti^ 
commbslopetfA or their ^Dts» of from ua ff^^e<;t. pf Jthe. king 
of Gr^t Britain, or a puolac nature,' be laid Defore eongVessr 
The preceding letters being communicated, and Me. Reea mak« 
ing a declanuien d# what \M palNi«4 wHhki his ittd^Mliedge» hMa- 
gresa resolvedj " That the same conaet l»e eoBtlld6ted> but aa ^• 
rect atlemptoto corrupt and britbfc Uieeongre^t t -^btt sr 'confess 
feely so they ought to demonstn^, the highest ahd: most pomted 
indignatioiv against such daring and attrecious attempts to cfottmpt 
their inlegfi^ ; and that it Is- inbompattble Wkh the honour of eon* 
greae-iohold anjrmasinet^ of correspondenee 0t intefeourse with 
the aaid George Johnstone, ZMq. eaj^ecii^y to negocitfte with him 
upon tffint^ iawhieh the -eaui^ of Hberty is eoitcerneA**- 

The proceedings in this business were «3(pm»Keil in^ the form of 
a declaration, a copy of which was ordered to be sign^ by the 
president, and sent by a fiagto the commiasiofters at IfeW York. 

These proceedings produced a rety an*py and Violent declara- 
ticm l^oA Gw. Johnstone, in whi^ the »iMB«diale 0|)ci<%tions of 
passion and disappointment were too confl|»lcttOtts. Tk language 
of his puMicatioo but poorly ilgveei wHh the hi|^ Hod ^aattering 
compliments he had so lately lainiahed on the Americans, in those 
very letter?> which were the snbject «f the present contest. It 
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was dated tlie 36th of August/ and transmitted to congress ; to- 
gether with a declaration of the same date from Lord Carlisle^ Sir 
Henry Clinton, and Mr. Eden, which went to a solemn and total 
disavowal, sofiir as related to the present subject, of their liaving 
had any biowledge, directly or indirectly, of those matters speci- 
fied by congress. 

Thus were all hopes of further negociation with congress at an 
end. Had Lord North, and the rest of the ministry then in being, 
adopting these corrupting measures in the more early part of the 
American disputes, it is possible theymig^t have snccee'ded ; but 
to attempt it at a time, when the spirits of the Americans were 
rused to the highest pitch by their new alliance with France* was 
sorely tittle short of folly and madness. 

On the dth of August, the Hon. Sieur Gerard Was introduced 
to the congress, in quality of minister plenipotentiary, who pro- 
duced a letter from his master the king of France to hit very dear 
great friendt and aUies / and the compliments Mons. Gerard receiv- 
ed on this occasion were very different from those sentiments the 
Americans lately entertained of their now faithful allies. 

On the 14th of September, congress proceeded to the election 
«f a minister plenipotentiary to the court of France, when Ur, 
Benjamin Franklin was elected by ballot. His instructions were 
dated the 36th of October, and by them he was directed to obtain, 
if p038ibie» the French king's consent te-ekpUBge two of the arti- 
des in the treaty of commerce. The doctor was to inculcate the 
certainty of ruining the British fishery on the banks of Newfound- 
land, and consequently the British marine,, by seducing Halifax and 
Qiiebee. ■* 

^ , . f ■ . . <♦ ' • * 

kfiMOEABLS XVBirfli KXCOAl)ao IN* THIS o^AirrER. 

. 1977 Coun$ Xkmop repuUedin the attack upon lUd-Baidt. ; 
Mud Jtlaml reduced. 
Congrete receive the treatiee concluded bePneen Trance and the 

United Statee, 
IfftS The Randolph American frigate blavm up. 

Sir Benry Clinton micceedt Gen, H<mein America. 

The treatiee hetv>een France and the United States signed. 

Lord Nortk^e conciliatory propoeitions. 

Meet, Franklin, Deane, and jLee, have a public audience 

at the French court. 
The British army evacuatet Philadelphia, 
Skinnithee betnueen the Kf^lish and Amtricane, 
The Britishjorces arrive ai Sam^y Hook. 
Govmor yohnetone attempts to corrupt certain. Member: 

if the congru*' 
I>r, FtankUn cent at Minietcrto the court of France, 
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The cAmpai^ in the northern states having^ produced nothing 
advantageous to the British, and the winter heiog the proper sea- 
son for southern expeditions. Sir Henry CHnton concluded upon 
turning bis arms against Georgia. He might propose to himself 
the reduction of all the southern states, and he strongly inclined 
to it, by reason that these states produced the most valuable arti* 
dies of commerce for the European market, and carried on a con- 
siderable export trade, which appeared no otherwise affected by 
the wur, than as it suffered from the British cruisers. The rice 
was devoted to the service of its enemies, while it was wanted for 
the support of the royal fleet and army in America. A plan of 
operations was concerted with Gen. Prevost, who commanded in 
East Florida ; and it was intended, that Georgia should be invad* 
ed both on the north and south sides at the same time. 

This expedition was committed to Col- Campbell, and the forces 
appointed to act under him amounted to full 2500, which sailed 
from Sandy Hook, on the 27tb of November, being escorted by a 
. small squadron under commodore Hyde Parker. The fleet arrived 
at the Isle of Tibee, near the mouth of the Savannah, and on the 
29th of December, the troops effected a landing. They were no 
^sooner landed, than they were led to attack the fort, which the 
British persisted in with -so nuich spirit and rapidity, that the 
Americans retreated with precipitation and disorder. No victory 
was ever more complete : thirty- eight oificers, and 415 non-com- 
missioned and privates, 38 pieces of cannon, 23 mortars, the fort 
with Itsamnnnnition and stores, the shipping in the river, a krge 
quantity of provisions, with the capital of Georgia, were all, 
within the space of a few hours in the possession of the British 
troops. 

The 30th of December wa« appointed as a thanksgiving-day^ - 
by order of coi^ress. The affairs of the United States were at 
this period in a most distressed, deplorable, and ruinous condition. 
Idleness, dissipation, and extravagance, seemed to have engross- 
ed the attention of the generality of the American sons of liberty ; 
and 8elf4nterest, speculation, and an insatiable thirst for riches, 
appeared to have got the better of every other consideration, and 
almost of every order of men. Party disputes and personal quar. 
re4s were too muck the general object. • while the momentous con- 
cerns' of the empire, a vast accunmlated debt, mined finances, de- 
rpreciated money, and want of credit, which naturally brings Oft 
the want of ev«i^ thintf, were but^aecondar^^ considerations, and 
postponed by congress from time to time, as >f their affairs were i« 
the most flourisbifig situation The paper currency in Philadel- 
phia was dmlky Mnking, and at length even so low aa fifty per cent* 
yet an assembly, a-eoncert, a <Bnner or supper, which coet two or 
thuee hundred pomi^ di4^ii«t mlr ittomem «ff fing^^ a^ttt^^ but 
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^ven from 'thinking of what ought to have heen nearest their hearts. 
Some of the most disinterested an.d: patriotic Americans felt move 
distress from this review of things, than they had done at any o« 
their time,. 4raB^ the disappointments and tosses in the course of 
tbe war.' 

tn the mean time, Mons. Gerard, the FrencK ambassadur, ma- 
x^lfegted a desire, that the war might not be prolonged by too high 
and unreasonable demands, and that the Uiiited Stales would re- 
<lvce their ultimatum as low as possible. He ^ongly recommend- 
ed moderation, ss the fate of war was unMrtain ; and fae hinted, 
that a decisive naval engagement, in favour «f the BriUsh^ might 
give a great turn to their awaits. 

The South-CaroliDa delegates, rather with a viev to feonquest^ 
t}ian from any special apprehension of danger to their own or 
neighbouring states fi*pm the troops under Gen. Clinton, requested 
tk^ Cong^ss to appoint Gen. Lincoln, on whose character they 
jastly reposed great confidence, to the command of all the forces 
to the 8outh,ward. Accordingly they made the appointment on the 
25th of September, andi ordered him immediate^ to ref>idr to 
Charleston. i • 

Of^ the 2d of March, the American officer of the day reported, 
that recomioitring partiies of the enemy's horse and foot had 1>een 
fieet^ within their piquet the m£^t preceding. Gen. Aslie, who had 
.<:rossed the Savsnnah with about 1200t troops, besides 200 light 
horse, returned on the evening of the same day to his camp. In 
abort, the conduct of gen. A she. was so pusiianimouSy-thathe made 
no preparations to impede the march of the firitish, and, soon af- 
^ their appearance, he and his troops fled with precipitktion, 
withoutfiringa gim. * 

In the month of May, sir Henry Clinton dispatched sir Geovge 
Collier and Gen. Matthews, ^with about 2000 men, besides 500 ma- 
rines, torn ?<1cti a descent upon Virginia. They sailed for KortsmouOi 
in that proyince, and upon their arrival landed their troops at a dta- 
tance, then marched, and took immediate possession of the town, 
which was defenceless ' The remains of iJorfdlk, on the opposite 
I '•idc' of the^river, fell 6f <ioarse into their handa. On the apfmacii 
of the fl^et and army, the Amerieana burnt >«evtfral vessels, ethers 
were saved and possessed by the British. The gfuards were pudi* 
ed forward ei^^l^n miles by nightto SuMk, wfibre they arriiKd 
by 4ay light, and proceeded to destroy a magaeine of pronakuM, 
together with fftie iiEissek and naVal stores found thert* A innlar 
destruction was carried on at other ptiees in 4haa quarter, nor 
were ^ frtgntes 'ifid armed vesaekleM active efrsiiceeaaltti in 
tk^irsen^e. . 

WlUtin l^ielbrinight tShtt^e-fleet and amyoentpnued i i ptat he 
co^st^ tiie loss of the Americans was pmdigi^. Ahovte 139 vea- 
sels of all torts^ indnding some •privateers and Aipa of ftwce, were 
deetroyed or'tsacen by them s seventeen prices w<6s« hrongfat mrav* 
besides 3900^ hhds. lof tobaceo, wbidi ieU into tlwir Mneaakm at 
P«rtMiMf% ttxeeft «Mt4Mie#f «%id«w^^a«dilhe:dnvch^l)^ 
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burnt evefy hoase in Suffolk, and all the principal iionses of ^^n- 
tlemen In iMs- route ahafedl the dame fate. 

On thie 30th Of May, the troops- wefe joined to others ^oinj!^ up 
the North- river to attack the posts of Stoney poi»t Mid Verplank, 
where the American^ had begun to construct strpng works^ for 
keeping the lower <5oroiminication open between the eastern and 
soiithehn states. Gen. Vsiugb'an landed with the greater part' on the 
e&iKt-stde, while the remainder, accompanied by Sir Henry Clinton, 
^van'eed fiirthetr up»laAded on the west side, and took possession 
cff Stoney pdint without f>ppO0itiQn. Directly opposite, the Ameri- 
cans had completely finished'' a strong fort, which was defended by 
fbUr' pieces of artiUery, ahd a: garrison of about seventy men. But 
it was commanded by Stoney >p€^int^; to the summit of whose rocks 
cannoh'atndm()rtars were -dragged up during the night.' By five in 
the morning, a battery Was'opened^ which poured a storm of fire 
on the fort, while' Vaughanlwith his division,. making a long circuit 
by the^ides of the hi!b, arrived^ and closely invested it by land — 
The garrison, finding themselves totally <)verpowered, surreiniered 
themselves pi'isoners of war. By the loss of these posts, the Jersey 
people iyere obliged to make a circuit t)f about ninety miles un^er 
the mountains, to communicate with U)e states east of Hudson's 
river. 

After the French had taken Grenada, and Count d'Estaing was 
lying with his ^eet'^atCape Francois, he received letters from Gov.- 
Hutledge^ Gen.-Lincdini the French consul at Charleston, and 
others, urging him -to yisit the American coast, and proposing an 
^ttiick upon JavannUi. The general engaged to join him with a 
thousand men certvn, and prgmised that eyery exertion should be 
made: to increase the number* The application coinciding with the 
king's instructions,"!© Act in concert With, the forces of the United 
States, whenever an occasion presented itself, he sailed for the A- 
merican continent within a few days after it was received. 

On the. lit of September, count d'Estaing arrived ^ith a fleet of 
twenty sail ^f the line, two of fifty guns, and eleven frigates. The 
appearance of the French fleet on ^e coasts of South Carolini^and 
Georgia was so une;cpected by the Brttish, that the Experiment 
itvan of war jof fifty guns Sir Jf^mes Wallace, commander, and three 
frigates were captured* No sooner was it kno^vn at Cliarleston, 
that tlie couniftwas on the ooasti than Lincoln marched with all ex- 
pedition for Savannah, with tlve troops under his command : and 
orders v^ere also given for the South Carolina and Georgia militia 
to rendezvous immediately near tlie-aamejzjt^ce. The British were 
equally diligent in preparing for their df ^efice. ^ 

The Frci>ch and Americans, after having spi>nt sokm^ time in 
making fsegular ap|iroaches, at la3t determined to take, the place 
l>y etorm.' Acc«i^rcHngly:,.the morning pf the 9tli <^ October was 
fixed for the attack, and neither the French nor the Americans 
Uad the te^t do(Ubt9 of ^fKttsess/ ; 

Two leints were i|i&de v^the country militia, and^areal attack 
a little before 4»y'%ht» on t^e<5^^g^hittbattery» with three thou- 
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s&nd five hundred French troops, 600 continentals, and 350 of the 
Charleston militia, headed by count d'Estainr and Gen. Lincoln. 
They marched up to the lines with great boldness ; but a heavy 
and well directed fire from the batteries, and a cross fire from the 
gallies, threw the front of tlie column into confusion. Two stand- 
ards, however, one art American, were planted on the British re- 
(k>ubts. CouiTt Pulaski, at the bead of 200 horsemen, "was in full 
gallop, riding into town between the redoubts, with an intention of 
charging in the rear, when he received a mortal wound. A general 
.retreat of the assailants took place, after they had stood the ene- 
my's fire for fifty five minutes. D'Estaing received txvx> slight 
woujids ; 637 6f his troops, and 234 of the^ontin^tals, were, kil- 
led or wounded. Of the 350 Cfaatleston militia, who were in the 
hottest of the fire, only six were wounded, and a captain killed.—- 
Gen. Prevost and Maj, Moncrieff deservedly acquired great repu- 
tation by their-succeasful defence. There were not ten guns mount- 
ed on the lines when the enemy first appeared, and in a few days 
the number exceeded eighty. The garrison was between two and 
three thousartd, including 150 militia. The damage it sust^uned 
was trifling, as the «men fired under cover, and few of the assidl- 
ants fired at all. 

Let us now see what the northern army was doing. In the mid- 
dle of De«. a part of Gen. Washington's army, was without bread 5 
and for the rest he had not, either on the spot or within reach, a 
supply sufficient for four days. Both officers and men were almost 
perishing through want for a fortnight. The deficiency proceeded 
from the absolute emptiness of the American magazines in every 
place, and the totjd want of money and credit to replenish them. 
So that the general was obligedto call upon the magistrates of the 
Jersey State, to express his situation to thero, and to declare in 
plain terms, that he and his army were reduced to the alternative 
of disbanding or catering for themselves, unless the inhabitants, 
would afford them aid. We allotted to each county a certain pro- 
portion of flour or grain, and a certain number of cattle to be deli- 
vered on certain days. T<i^ the honour of Clie magistrates, and the 
good dispositions of the people, be it added, that these requisiti- 
ons were4;)unctually complied with, and in many counties exceeded. 

But to return to the southei-n arnties. On the -20th of March* 
1780, admiral Arbuthnot,'^ with a sinall fleet, crossed the bar, in 
front of Rebellion road, and anchored in Five Tatham Hole. The 
American fleet retreated to Charleston, and the crews and guns of 
all the vessels, oxcept the R^fTger, w^re put on aliore to reinforce 
tlie batteries. Before the Americans had taken this i«tep, they 
should have consid,ered, whither the ships i^-ere able to ^efend 
the bar, and should have sent them' off, when they found it imprac- 
ticable. -. ■ ,.,. - 

On the 12th of April, the British "Opifhcdtlieir batteries against 
Charleston; and a conslaht fire was kept up between both "parties 
until ilie 20th. On the 18th of April, 'Sir Henry Clinton received 
a reinforcement of 3000 men from New- York ; and on the 12th of 
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May, Gen. Lincoln, afler having made the roost vigorous defence 
he Vfts capable of, vras obliged to xapitulate. It was 'stipulated, 
that the continental troops and sailors should remain prisoners of 
war until exchanged, and be provided with good and wholesome 
provisions, in such quantities as were served out to the British 
troops^ The militia -were to return home as prisoners on parole, 
wbich,*a$ long as- they observed, was to secure them from being 
molested' in their pTopertyby the British trrfops. The officers of 
.the army andi navy were to'keep their swords, pistols, and bag-- 
gage, which last Was not to be searched ; l^t their horses were * 
not to go out of toivn, but might be disposed of by a person left 
for the purpose. The garrison, at an hour appointed, was to march 
out of the town to the ground between the works of the place and 
the canal, where they were to deposit their arms. The drums 
were not to beat a BriUsh match, nor the colours to be uncased. 
All civil' officers and citizens, 'who had borne arms during the 
siege, were to be prisoners on parole r and' with respect to their 
property in the city,^_they were to have the same terms as the mi- 
litia ; and all <^ther persons in the town, not described in any arti; 
cle^ were notwilbstanding to be prisoners upon parole. 

The capital having surrendered, the next object of the British 
was ta secure; the general submission of the inhabitants. - Witli 
this,vtew^eypostedgarrisons in different parts of the country, and 
marched a lai^e body of troops over the Santee, towards the ex- 
tremity of the State, which bprdcrs on the most populous parts of 
?^rth Carolina. This occasioned the retreat of somel American 
parties, wlio had advanced into the upper part of Soutli Carolina, 
in expectation of relieving Charleston. Among the corps which 
bad come forward. ^ith that view.^here was one consisting of about 
300 continentals, the rear of the Virginia line* commanded by Col. 
l^uford. Tarleton, with about 700 horse and foot, was sent in 
queft of this f>arty. Having mounted his infantry, he marched 
105 miles in fifteen hours, came up with them at the Waxhaws, 
and demanded their surrender on terms similar to tliose granted 
to the continenuls at Charleston. While the flags were passing 
and repassing on this business, Tarletoti'^kept his men in motion, 
and when the truce was ended, had nearly surrounded his adver- 
saries. An actioh instantly ensued, when the continental party, 
having partaken of the general consternation occasioned by the 
British successes, made but a feeble resistance, and begged for 
qucirter. A few, however, continued to fire. The British cavalry 
advanced, but were not opposed by the ;nain body of the conti- 
nentals, who conceived themselves precluded by their submission. 
The accidental firing of the few was an argument, however, for 
directing the British legion to charge those who liad Uid down 
their arms. In consequence of this order, the unresisting Aroer-, 
i'ean§, praying for quarter, were cut in pieces. By Tarleton's offi- 
cial account of this bloody scene, 113 were killed, 50 badly wouhd- 
ed, unable to travel, and left on parole, and 53 made prisoners, 
while they made such ineffectual opposition as only to kiU seven 
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and wound twelve of the British. Lord ComwalHs bf stowed oa 
Tarleton the highest encoiniams for 4bt9> enterprize, and reconL- 
xnended him in a special manner to royal favour- and f>atrona|^e.< 

The expected succours at length arrived from France, oa th^ 
evening of the 10th of July, at Rhode Island The ChevaHer de 
Ternay commanded the fleet, which consisted of two ships of .8<> 
'guns, one of f 4, four of 64, a bomb vessel, and thirty»two trans- 
ports. The land forces consisted of four old regiments, besides 
the legion de Lauzun, and a battalion of artillery^ amounUog tp 
about 6000 men, under the command of Lieut. Gen. Count de 
Kochan>beau« * . .. 

About the time that Charlestoi^ surrendered; Sir Beiiry Clinton 
received intelligence, that a large raimber of forces' and a French 
fleet, commanded by Mons. Ternay, n^ght soon be expected. on 
the American coast. This induced him to reembaric idf New YoHe, 
leaving Lord Cornwallis with about 4006 men, which were deemed 
fully sufficient for his pturposes. 

On the 4th of September, was signed thc^ plan of a treaty of 
commerce between the stales of Holland and the United States 
of America. Mons.de NeufviDe, being properly authorized by 
' the regency of Amsterdam, engaged, that as lDi\g as Ameriea 
shdUld not act contrary to the iaterestof the states of llallaod, the 
city of Amsterdam would never adopt any mea^iure that might 
tend tot>ppose the interest of America; but would, on tho., con- 
trary, use all its influence 'Upon the states of the Seven Uoited 
Provinces of Holland, to effect the desired connexion. This hua- 
ness was conducted : oy Mr. Adams, . on the part of Anerica. . 

Lord CornwalUa went on succcessfully in South. Carolimu On 
the I6th of August he engaged the foroes under Gen.. Gates,. and 
/completely routed them auer a kmg and.obs^nate contest'. i6c&i. 
Gates was borne off the field by a tocfi^nt'of dftimayed militia. 
They constituted so great a part of his army^ that when, he saw 
them break and run with such precipitation, he lost every, hope of 
victory; and bis jonly care was, if postdble, to rally a sufficient 
ivumber to cover the- retreat of the othev troops. He retired. with 
Oen. Caswell to Clermont, in hope of halting them in their late en- 
campment { but the furUter they ^d, Uie rayore they, dispersed, 
and the generals giving up all as lost, retired with a few attendants 
to Chsrlotte. 

The Americans lost eight field pieces, the whole jof their artil- 
lery, with all their ammunition waggons^ besidea i^ otherv* and 
a considerable quantity of military stores, and the greatest, part of 
their baggage. The numbei's slain cannot be precisely ascertain- 
ed, no returns I of the militia erer being made albsr the actloB.f bvt 
it is supposed, that. the Americans lost about 70Oqn this occasion. 
Though Cornwallis's victory was complete, ypt, from the aecount 
the British gave of the action, it may be inferred, that it was.cleariy 
bought, upwards of 500 of their own troops being killed or wounded. 

A minute representation of the retreat of the Aiiieri«ana.fix>m 
CUarljpe to Salisbury, would be the image of complicated wretch* 
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edn^ss* Care, anuety, pain, humiliation and dejection, poverty, 
hurry and confusion^ promiscuously marked the shociung scene. 
Gainful objec^ presented themselves to view ; several men with- 
out an arm, some witfi but one, and many, standing^ in need of the 
most kiikl and pQwerfiil assistance. 

Lord Cornwallis, notwithstanding his victory, was restrained 
frr some time from> pursuing his conquests,' by the loss he had sus- 
tained in the battle, the extreme heat of the weather, the sickli- 
ness c^ the season, and the want of necessary supplies : he there- 
fore remained at Camden. ; 

Ih the month of September, a discovery of the utmost importance 
was made, which was a scheme for delivering West Point into the • 
hands of Sir Henry Clinton.- Gen. Arnold, who had the command 
of that post, was brave but niercenary, fond' of parade, and ex- 
tremely desirous of acquiring money to defray the expenses of it. 
•When he entered Philadelphia after the evacuation he made Gov. 
Peon's, the best house in it, his head quarters. Thi?he furnished 
in a very costly manner^ and lived in a style far beyond his^ncome. 
He continued his extravs^^t course of living, was ^msuccessful in 
trade and privateering, his- funds were exhausted, andhiscreditojra 
importunate, whiU his lust for high life was not in the least abated. 
He had exhibited heavy accdUnts and demands against the public ; 
and the commissioners, upon examination, rejected about one half 
of the amount; He appealed to Congress, and & committee was 
appointed, who were of opinion, that the commissioners had allow- 
ed more than the general had a right to expect or demand! ^ This 
provoked him to outrageous expressions and proceedings. Dis- 
gusted at the treatment he had met with, ehibarrassed in his cir- 
cumstances,, and having a growing expensive family, he turned his 
thoughts towards bettering his circumstances by new means. In 
1779, a correspondence commenced between G^n. Arnold and 
Major 'Andre, adjutant-generaUto the British army, a risinjg young 
officer of great hope and merit.' 

For the speedy completion of the negotiation that was carrying 
on between Sir Henry and Gen. Arnold, the Vulture sloop of war 
was ^stationed/ in the North river, at such a distance firom the 
American posts, as, withont exciting suspicion, would ' serve for 
the necessary communication. Before this, a written correspond- 
ence, through other channels, had been maintained between Ar- 
nold and Andre at New York, under the names of Gustavus and 
Anderson.- 

G^ the 2tst of Septsmber, the necessary arrangements being 
made,. a boat was sent at night from the shore to the Vulture to 
fetch Major Andre, which brought ^ him to the beach without the 
|K>sts of either army, where he met Arnold. The major con- 
tinued with him during the following day, and at night, the boat- 
men refusing to conduct hiraback to the Vulture, which had shift- 
ed her position, a» she lay exposed to the lire of a cannon sent to 
annoy her, he was obliged to concert his escape by land. He quit- 
ted his uniform, which he had hitherto worn under his surtout, 
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ithe n^mis of John ^ Anderson, vfiyi ft»assport i)'om. AT7|pl4f tJ?^g^ 
tbroui^h the Unef at WlutjC Plains, or lower if lie tbou^ht propeft 
he being on pubUc, business. ,; •.. .. i -. ,, i:.«:^:' . •? ;.. 
He purpu^d.^ia; jojuniey Alonfivtp'NpWfj i^rk, p«ssi;'d ,ab the 
guards af>d j^sfut on ;tbe ri^ii -.wijib^uJtt.^^sp^^)!!, aiv^ Wf)i. ip^di 
elated. Th^ next day )ie^ti»^y0ie»d «()Uiou^ fiiiy ,«)ar% ^airid b^i^i 
tof cons^dei; himself. mH 9f ^a»^r l.^^U. «?i>bapp4y .^r,J»i(^ 4^^^ 
of the New York militia were with othe^ ou,t on a •cf^^^^nf.R^tly 

.between th^ OAit-ppsts. of ^bej(>v:o, armies^,, fO!ne,pf,t)^«m sprpng 
from his coi^erty ^nd ^i^^A'A^idc^js hpi'p, i>y^^.^ JTlM^ 

The major, mst«iad of ij!^^Uupiiiy.pr^ucingy^hi9;p.JWJi,.asIf^ jn^k 
where he, belonged tp,. , who wawered, ^{Tp^ ^f/pi^v'! A^rSi.^^- 
pecting no decei^r.wW* <** -^a <fe7.'' ... Jhen dcdfirf^/lilmelfvii 
British qfficer^an^ P5€^^4;!th^;hp,mi?KVP9^:')«;0«taipj?d,.lpr fy^ 
he was upon^trgent businesti.. . Uppn ^\\f ^t-^^^, t-Y^^ copunj^ UPn ^o^ 
joining their comradct, i|ie ^ifloovered hi^; mistake. TKe condfttsioii 
that followed was. apparent*, and they pjsQCee4e4 td sea):)9^ biip.ljpi^ll 
they found his papers.., ^e bj^ogred the <;aptor8 a^coi^p^rab^ 
p.urse of gold, and a yjeiry Taluable ^.atph^ to lejb Uinai,p^fi.i.c\^V^ 
they nobly disdained the t^n^ptation, besides thie fascip^t^i^.qi^^ 
of permanent provision, an4e>*^. of ffiiJ^repp^j^nc^io^^ o^cg^dilion 
of their conveying and accompany iivghi^ to Hew Tark%. . T^ey pqn^ 

, ducted hlra to Lieut Coil. Jameson, the con^tneatal pl^^ier,. w,])q.I>i|^ 
the command of the scqutiug^paxt^esi amounting to dQO \xien^ cftje^jr 
xnititia. ArnoldV conduct with j^egfurd^b ibis bodv fitffk^h, ^^ \p, 
oth«r respects, had excited suc^ suspicions, m t^e jj^ast^^f (he 
lieutenant-colonel, anc^the rest of the officei'S, that they, bad 4^- 
termined upon seixmg the general at aU eveKits^ had ')^e comf ^.4pwi> 
and ordered them nearer the enemy. Jameson,, noiwiiiistai^^^ 
hi a strong jealousy of Araola, was in the issue the means of liis 
escape. . ,., . . -. .,-, , ,, , ,^. ^ 

. Major Andre, in order to ;giv;e A,rnoIcL tiro|e fo escape. :^^f^^8ted 
that aline might, be. sent^ tp acqi^iu^^ him ,with^th^ j^t^^Qn. ^ 
, Anderson, the naBEie Andre had assumed], wljlph Jameson ,thJK^I^ 
.an ill-jttdg^d delicacy granted. The papers.wjuc^^.were .iqH9^ 
in the major's .boots, were in An)oTd'|B.haQd»w;^iUng,,iyj;iU 
fxac^ returns of the state of^e forces, ordnances^ i^i^ defences 
at Wes^t Point and iM dependences, .with the ar^li£ry''Qr4erf, cri^^ 
Kal remarks on the worlui, an estimate of the number of m^ tl)at 
^were ordinarily on duty to man them, and the copy ef a st*^ of 
^liiatten that had been laid before a council of war by the coio- 

, jTiander ^ chief. These pajpers were enclosed in a pacfce^ to Gen. 
Washington, accompanied with alette/' from the prisoner, avowing 
'himself to l^e Major Andr«,.adj^uUnt-general to the ^riti«\ ariny» 
relating the manner of his capture, and endeavouring! tp sbov;;,. that 
^e-did not come under, the descnptloh of a 9|ly. These .papers 
were forvVarded by Jaipeson. 

. Vfo sooner had Arnold received the major^s ietter^^ttian he baatU 
«ned oh boa^d'thiB Vulture, which lay sontc miWs tielow Stooey 



possession of West Poltit, and aU its neighbour^n|^ depena;pc^» 
must have exposed the remainder of Washington's army so to the 
joint exertion of the British forcesj^ly land ajad >vs^ter, th%t Optlfn^ 
but rmi^ cMw 'have teeA AeiesuR *ith respect totne Americand. 

On the 39th of September, Oen. Washington impoi;ited a board 
of fourteen generarpffi6ea, ^ th'fe ^^^ist^ificfe W t^e jiMfe^-ad- 
voc«C6 ge^iteVd*, t6cxiYmtf6'M?j6*r Awdre^s casfe; and to determin 
in what JUght it ought 16 te cinSiJle'redf AnAre disdati^g. «J[l sub- 
terfuge i^nd evasion, and ^ftia^iW'oWfe f4ace fiTs cRltfacfeV fti so 
fair alight^ a^ miffhtprevfeiit itt imt^ Shaded by pVe^ent ckrcum- 
vfttAi¥r;fi^, voliiTitai^y '6onfe9sM ri&re tmii ]^'e wia asked, ind sought 
not to palliate «nv thipg relating Jto h^m^elf, whflfe tie.concealed^ 
with the aidut'lf^^rdfed ahdl te<i?til6"(fs HiccJfy, wh^\eve]p might in- 
volve others. • Thi'e tk^rd 'i!h|fwea him evefry pdsiible ftark of in- 
dulgence, and sufficiency Vftn'eXifed ffow "nmdh they felt for hi^ si- 
tuation.^ However^ piiblic JMSfi(^ t^blfj^e^d ^^iftw^ to 'dedkre, ** that 

Major Andre ought to ^ c6h§rdered ks Vs^y'frbili tli^^ ; and 

that agreeable Yd the ia)k and tt^k^ 'of itiimotrk, ft ik Yh'^ir opinion 
he ought to suffer death." . ^, 

Several letter$ paiwedbetweeh tli'e Geiie^a^s CKiJton Itod Wash- 
injjfton relative to thwimhajfijiy alflfaJr ; Wt'hothiri^ Wats Capable of 
saving the unfortunate major. On the 2d'6rdcto¥fer, the trage- 
dy waa closed. The major was superior to tke terrors of deaUi ; 
but tbedisgraceful mode of dyu^, which the usage of war had an- 
nexed^ to his unhappy situatioi^ was infinitely dreadful to him« 
He was desirous of being ij](}ulge4 witjii a professional death, and 
had accordingly written, the 'day befbrfe, a pathetic letter, fraught 
with all the feelings of a man of sentiment and honour, hi which he 
.xeqa^l^dj <>f Gflp(i, Wi^biogt^ii, that lie *igh^ not die on a^Jbbet. 
^Th^'g^p^r^lcoQiuUed his officers con Uve . sul^ect. iHty and es* 
j^efn w^ou^t^o powesfully^ that they »vere:^\ ftft footing hitfk, 
»^ (ifeepeju^ist^dottitvJ^^tbis'cHme wa»thatofl4on;iBoh bpiy^; 
Ohat t^ I^blW,igood..reqtur(^d hia hetd|^ :hai^ed • and. that, wexe 
jFk s&ottL th^ ;gen^riiUt(y lutrnki ihiak there wiii^e fiivonrabie cireuElai- 
i!i^S»3 ^ni^m»'g.hm.%o lititiicejm^ temiy. His obserritioitt cob- 
¥incedthem» that there would be an impropritiCy in /granting .tfie 
. JDfkj^s refttci|t,/whjyk tehdenfess^ |$f evented its beiAg divitljir^d. 
^ , y^hfn Ma|pr Andre. w«s led oAt to the pflace ;df execution, i» 
^>e jwenit o^fkg h^ bo^d hiiSiself f»fli£liarly to all those Vith whinn 
. tte.b^ be^ 4(quikipte4 inihia oonfinement. A stnile of compl«q> 
im'^X eipr^Med Ihe aerene fortiti^e of his inmcl. Upon l^eeing the 

f'QPfir^tif)!^ At ^iVl^U 9pot,lle aitked with some emxition, ** Mutot 
di^ in ihi# niann^ V* H^wastoldit v^as unavbidable. He ^ 
iirf»«i.."? IiAm>reebR!»telio,my fiite, but not to the mode.?' . ' 
after, recollecting himself, he Added, *< It will be biit a momi 
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ry pang' •'* ftnd^ springing upon the cart, he perForxoed the last of- 
flees to himself, with a composare that excited the admiration, and 
melted the hearts of all the spectators. Being told'tlie ftnairao- 
ment was at hand, and asked if he had any thing to say, he an- 
swered, *' Nothing hut to request you will witness to Uie world, 
that I die like a brave man." He .died universally esteemed and 
regretted. 

MBMORABLB BVBtVTS RECORDtB IN THIS CHAPTER. 

177S , The British operation* against Georgia. 

The affairs of the United States in a deplorable condition. 

Gen, Lincoln sent to South Carolina' 
1779 ^ Gen. Ashe surprised and defeated. • 

Sir Henry Clinton takes Stonty Point, 

Count d*Estaing saiUfrom th$ West Indies for the American 
coasts. ■ 

The French and Americans repulsed at Savannah,^ 

Washington^* army in distress for want (f bread,, 

Charleston taken by fhe British forces, 
VrSO Tarleton def:a$s Col. Buford. 

A French fleet with troops arrive at Kevtport, 

Treaty signed between Holland and America,^ 

Marl Cornwallis defeats Gen. Gates. 

Ma^or Andre taken and executed as a spy. 

Gen. Arnold makcf his escape on board the Vulture BfUisit. 
sloop of war ^, . " 



CUAF. IX.. 

SiRHenry Clinton, on ttielSth of October, 1780, \ in obe^nce 
to the orders sent him, to prosecute the war with vigour in .North 
Carolina and Virginia, disptatched Gen. Leslie .from -New«Toi4E. 
to the bay of bhesapeijlke, with near 3000 choice troops. He was . 
Co co-operate with - Lx>rd Cornwallis, who' was expected to be far 
Advanced towards, if not to have reached Virginia. Iii-'«* IHr 
days, the fleet arrived in the bay, and the troops .were landed in 
dinerent pacts of Virginia. 

X On. the. 30th of }«ne, the French .and Spanish- fleets -formed « 
junction in the West Indies. They amounted to 36 sail of the line, 
which, with their united laod/orces, formed -such -an apparent su« 
periority, as nothing in those seas or islands sciAned capable of re- 
sisting ; but the Spanish' troops, being too much crowded on board 
tibeir transports, together with the length of tile voyage, the change 
o£ climate and diet, and <ither circumstaneev, a mo^t mortid ami 
«QBtag«otts disorder was generated, which fint inf6«ted> their owd 



' $0|inWP| *nji ^ l^'t^^pce^, j^bug^ not vjttf iso. f*tal an ellec?^ 
tbf oa^l^ the Fre^ci^ 4eet iuicL land forces. ^ Besides tbe grea j mor.^ 
Ulity ofi t^fceii-. pfss^r ^fie Spani^ds landied 1200 >jpK ojof ^hef^ 
iir^t sm^9i. ut Domiiuque*. ana a n^ucli greater ngmberaft^'rwarda 
at G^adalct^^.u^ Mfurtinicp^ TUiia tl^e spirit ^of enterprlze was 
damped, and some part of their strength' diminished. ^ 

In the mpnth of September, Mr. L^aurena was ta^en on bis way 
from congrefs to J^oUaQd^^oii th.^ banks of Kewfouiy^lapd. A 
packet of .pap€tr9 befng thrown oyer bcAra^ ^hd no^ sinking, .sud- 
denly, ^^. saved by the,boldnp^s andoeaiterity of an £ngli$h s^- 
ior, und noostc^'.t^em wene recovered frpi^t)}^^^^ P^^he^a- 
ter. On his arrival in England, he was cinnxiutt^d, .upoji a chj^ri^ 
ofhightreasony ta a> atate prUoi^^r to the Tp^^i'i lihd^r an order 
signed by the three secretarfet of state* By die lyejjiuin pf,b>a. 
papers, ad^nimstratibiji pab»e to t^ie knowledge of tfie .^y^^iy^^*^ 
treaty of amity and commerce between America wi^ .HbUs^a,,^, - 

" |n corvsequence of Uus'discoirery, strong .remonstrances )yere 
n^^ ,t^ t^e; States ^d^enieral'; blit, .a^^n^ satis1actbry^ims>^i*jW^ 
reti^raed,^ Sir Joseph yqrke receiy.^d orders to pthdraW . from.U^e 
Hague J f^ndi oi> the 50th.of Deceji4ber-J,g^eneral r^jiri^als were ip- 
si^d against the ships, goods, ajid subjects, of the States Geue- 

, On th^ 12t^ of Jan^afy* K^^» 6en, ,Grrecne*s troopa consisted 
^f a)>QUt lllOu !W>^^ iJ^Jtt day, Co^, L'^e*s paHizan legli^n an^iyeii 
fr^m ,t}^e n«rthvyaifl^ consiitir^ pt ali^ul, 100 hora^therij well mount* 
ed,,aD4 ISAiniintry ; Andb)> the iSfh^ilie leg:i'jit wlis douche d.oii 
a. secret expeditipiTu„;TJ^ey pushed^ on 19^ Ge^^rgetown, where tliey 
9J4rpr>sed several iimce^s, . as^fi toj^k tlie m p J Isq ne r s , Maj or Jr win , 
and nupy.,wipr« of ^ ff4'"'*P??i.^'^^ ^^^ ; but the principal part 
ft^d t^ the fqrif if^cii^ ^♦jip Yf^ iiot in i con d i t'l on 1 h e si eg e . /ftf hl]e 
this enterp|;ize wa^i carrying op^^ me ,eftem^^ ihlqiftr at ^B^r- 

.gant.Yrhpjjirasadvisjed.by Gfr^ei\e notto riaqae too muc^. _ 

Opfif. I^esUe,. ,u> .coinpliance w^th h\s orders, Jcft Virglma, ap^ 
ai;r)>:ed at £!harl^stbn^,and joined LordpjarnwaUlSt wlib wifihed to 
drix« Qen, , Morjfau fr^ih hi^. station,, ^d tt> deter the iabjibitants 
from joining him. The execution of thiii buainess wks entriistcd 
to Lieut. Cqt-v'^arU^, who. was detached ^\i\\ ii.ho\xi 1100 men 
fpr t^i pvirpose, On the Ifth of X^*^^^?^'^*^^^P9 *:f^"^^^ "P^.^i^l^ 
Mprgaiiy.whep, -an action terminated much to 

the dUftdvantag^ of TFUon., • j i v ^ . .l- 

.TarUon was ,very muciv C!^n9urec( for his conduct in this battl^, 
whiph he ¥fas auppojse)d. to hf ^^ Wt by hl^. unVoificer like impetu- 
osity. , , .Loi;4 (fprayfji^iiSf w^th the exp^ctatiyoas i^f regaijnmg,t^e. 
prisoners, suid deiil^lUiiing Mof j^anfs corpa, ipsUntly coriclu^ed ^n 
a pu^siL^k, which Morgan was aware b|, aha took lu« Measures a$:« 
cordingly. ........ ^-.-..i 

Qa the 3^8t pC January, Greeiie succeedcfd Mprf an in th^ com- 
mand of ^e 8ou^<^ri) itrmyi when a Kind, of mintai^y race^cqm.* 
inenced between die pursuing Jftri'tiah and the i^eing Ameiriciuis ; 
but Greene got off before CoruwaUis could overtake him. 
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Lord ComwaUi9| being afterwards convinced, from Greene's 
movements, that he intended to venture an engagementrow the 
14th of May sent off his Bagg-age under a proper escort^ and the 
next morning at day break, marched with the remainder of his 
army, amounting; to about 2400 men, chiefly droops grown veterans 
in victory, either to meet Greene on the, way, or attack him in his 
encampment. 

The battle took place near Guildfocd court^iouse ; and, after a 
hard strugfgle for near two hours, the Americans retreated in 
good order to the .Reedy Fork, and crossed the river, about three 
piles from the field of action. Greene lost his artillery, and two 
ammuntUon waggons, the greatest part of the .horses being killed, 
before the retreat began. 

In the month of February, reprisals having been ^commenced' 
against the Dutch, Rodney and Vaughan received- instructions 
m>m Great Britain, to dinect their views to the redaction of the 
Dutch Island of St^ Eustatia. The British fleet and army, instant- 
ly appeared there, and surrounded it witha great force. Rodney 
and Vaughah sent a peremptory summons to the governor, to sur- 
render the island and Its dependences withlman hour, accompa- 
i|ied with a threat, that if any resistance was made, he must abide 
Uie consequences. Mons. de Graafl^, totalfy igmyrantof the rap< 
. tur« between . Qreat Britain and lloUand, could scarcely believe 
the officer, who delivered the summons, to be serious. He return- 
ed for answer, that being utterly incapable of making any de- 
fencie,, h^ must of necessity surrender, "only recommending the 
town and itihabitants to the clemency of* the British commanders. 
The wealth of the place excited;Uxe astomshment of the conquer- 
ers, the whole island seeming to be one'^reat magazine. AU the 
storehouses were filled with .various commodities, and the very 
beach was c overed with hogsheads of sugar and tobacco. The val- 
ue was estimated considerably above three millions sterling. But 
this was only a part ; for above 150 vessels of all denominations, 
many of them richly laden were captured in the bay, exclusive of a 
Putch frigate o£ 38^^uns, and five smaller. The neighbouring 
small isles of St. Martin and Saba were reduced in the aame 
manner. ' 

^ Rodney beihg informed, that 4i fleet of about 30 large ships, all 
richly laden, with sugar and other W^st Indiii commodities, h&d 
sailed from Eustatia for Holland just before his arrival, under con- 
voy of i flag ship of 60 g^ns, he dispatched the Monarch and Pan- 
ther, with the Sybi^ frigate, in pursuit of them. These soon over- 
took the convoy, when the Dutch admiral refusing to strike his 
colours,' and aU remonstrances proving ineffectual, a short engage- 
ment took place between his ship,jtfae Mars and the Monarch. He 
died bravely in defence of his shfp, when she instandy stru^, and 
the whole convoy was taken. 

The keeping of Duteh colours flying at Eustatia, rendered it 
fior^ome time a decoy to French^. Dutch^ and American, vessels; a 
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considerable number of which fell accordingly into the bands of 
the conquerors without trouble. 

Preparations began to be made, on the 2lst of June, for the army 
under Gen. Washington to take the field. <'The Americans march- 
ed towards White Plains^ where they were jpined by the French 
troops under Kochambeau. 

Sir George Rodney, ih consequence of information concerning 
the French fieet under the Count de Grasse, detached the Admi- 
rals Sir Samuel Hood and Drake, with seventeen sail of the Une, 
to cruise off Fort Hoyal for the purpose of intercepting him. On 
the 28th of April, some of Sir Samuers, neadmost ships returned 
hastily^ in sight, and. with sign-ils announced the appearance of a 
superior fleet, and a numerous convoy, to the windward of Point 
Salines. The admiral made a'signal ior a general chase to wind* 
ward, and at night it was determined by the admirals to continue 
the line ahead so that getting as much as possible to windward, 
they might close in with Fort Royal at day-light, and cut off the 
enemy from the harbour. 

In the morning the French sppeared, their convoy keeping close 
in with the land, while Count de Grasse drew up his fleet in a 
line of battle for their protection. . Admiral Hood used every ma- 
noeuvre to bring him to action ; but he being to windward, and so ' 
having the choice, preferred a long, shot distance. A partial en- 
gagement ensued. The van and the nearest ships, in the centre 
of the British, were exposed to a long and heavy weight of fire, 
in their struggles to close the. French, and get to the windward ; 
but suffered principally in their masU, huUs, and rigrging. The 
action lasted about three hours, when Admiral Hopd peijceiving, 
that not one shot in ten of the French reached, and that his at- 
tempts to gain the wind were fruitless, ceased firing, and the Brit- 
ish fleet bore away for Antigua. 

' ir^et us now return to the transactions under Lord Comwallis. - 
One great object of the British force was the establishment of a 
strong post and place of arms, and such aa might render them 
perfecUy masters of Chesapeake-bay, and therefore they repaired 
to Yoik Town and Gloucester. 

The French and American armies continued their march from 
the norchward, till they arrived at the head of EJk ; and witiiia 
an hour after, they^received an express from Count de<Grasse, 
-u'ith the joyful account of his arrival and situation By the 15th of 
September, all the troops were arrived and landed at Williams- 
burgh, and preparations were made with all possible dispatch for 
putting the army in a situation to move down towards York 
Town, t 

^ On the dOtb of September, Lord Comwallis was olosely invest- 
ed in York Town. The trenches were opened by the combine! 
amnes on the Gth of Qctober, at 600 yards distance from Com- 
w«llis*s works. On the 9th they opened their batteries, and con- 
1:inrued flring aU night wiriiout intermission. The next morning 
the French opened their batteries on the left, and a tremendous 
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roar qf •cannon smd n](Mtjrs wfts epntinued for six or el^ht hours 
wtthbut ceasing-V ' ' ' ^'" ' ''^ ' ' * ' . " ' 

The Frenoji and,Aniericans continued to carry <m the sxe^ with 
gfreat suc'd^ss. ' Ori the Ifetli, th^lrfleverid batteries Werts covertd 
w;5th hear 100 pieCei ;Af hekT3r ordhiKfiice « \|rhile'the BHtisH'ww'ks 
i^eres6 destroyed; thatW6y coiild'isdarceiy sfao\^ a ' Single' gan. 
Thus was Lord Cornyallis reduced to the lieeeskity c(f i^neparing 
ffk'si surrender, or of a¥t^]^lfi^ iin' ¥iickpt. ' He idetenmnea npOn 
the latter. ' ^oats wei^e pre^jared undev diiFt^^^^ pretcnecs/ for 
thcf itecieptJon of the tfpoji* by tett at ftlg^t; In oVdertopfts'thetn 
o^elr to Glo^icestfeMf oiiit: * The arnsih^emkite ' Wer^J made with 
the iitmftst ^ecr^6y. ' The intentioinf>sfi8 ikr abkw4qn the* bag-gUge, 
dr\d\S leav6 a detachment' behind to ea^itulate' for'thfe towh'a-j^o- 
pl(t^ And -for the sick' and *wbu6ded^ Ms' lordship havinj^ already 
pr6pii«d a tettef Onthe siibj^^ct, to be ^ellv^fcwl to Gen. Wash- 
iiigtoh after 'hia departn^/ Th^ fifst embs^kiatlon had arrived 
stt Gloucester t»oi'nt, and' the ^eatet pajrt * df the ti^oc^jfe were al- 
ready landed, when the weathef; which wais before ihoderate and 
calm, instantly changed to a.mnst violent «torJhf 4f windoahd rair. 
•file boat's'with the remaining^ ti'dotSij tjrere alfdri^n down the' riv^r, 
ind th^ de^gn qf jiasstn^'oyer* Waa'fidt bitty entii'd/ fHlstWtcd, 
Bdt the si'b^^hce of the boats rendered It' impossible to btin^'' back 
the trodpsl'from Gl'otft eister.' 7TRi\s weaketfc'tfand'dividtld,' the ar- 
ihy was in n6 small danger. 'H6we^€^; * the ' boats rt ttitnedj and 
tlie troops' were br^ri^Ht back' lit the eoixrse of ike forenoon with 
very' jlttle loss." '''"'- ' •'■"'■ ' ' '\-'' ' \" '' ' ' '"^ - ' '' 

Thtn'gjs were now hastening to a ptriod, which could be no long- 
er protracted ; !f6r Ae!VBriti«h "^^^orkii were 'sinlong' under the 
Wei^i^ht 6f the French' and Aifieri^aw jli-tillery. ' AlHiopeHof relief 
frbni New York' were Aver, an dthe' streli^h and Spiirits- of the Poy- 
ai army wbre broken diwn'aifd exhausted %y thrfr constant and 
unremitting fatigue. . Matters being in*this Situation, on 'the 17(h 
df 0ct6h^r, LoM Carrfv^aflfs sertt^tft 4 frag' wHh a* tetter to Gfen. 
Washington, r?qti^sShg a (fesisfeftion of arms fof twenty -fottr hours, 
artd thjifcommissionei^miffht bfe kppoittted* ior dSgestrngthe-tenns 
of capitldliitld^. ' Comirftissfonei^s'were «ecoi41ihigly appointed j'and 
on the side of tl^e allies, were Vise. T^ NoaiUfes, and Lieut. CoL 
Larirens, whose father wss"^ in close Confinement in the Tower of 
Loiidon, wliile the i^n was drawing up'artic*d^, by which an Eng- 
lish hoMem in and i British aftiiV became prisoners," • 
' On ^he t^th of Od^b^r, the posts Of ?orfc town and Gloucester 
were surf-endered. ' Thehorihui'off marching' Out with eoFours fly* 
ing, which had been'denied to Gert. Lincoln; waa nowVeftised to 
Lord Cor n\^>^allis, and Lincoln was appointed to receive 4,h^ snb- 
mission of the royal army at Ycwk town, precisely in the same vay 
Jis 6\vn had hefjeu C'ohdtirted about eighteen mbrtths' l>«for6. The 
troops 'that'sUTrendei^ed priiioners> exceeded 7000' j- but so 
great wSS the niimb^r of sick 'ind wtfuWdfcd,- that tfiere « were oirfv 
]3800capaBle of doing duty.' ^Thfe (^flScers kndlE aoldieva retai^ed 
their baggage and*e5e<^. Fiftieeri hiAdreii' »c»t^ca ehitred the 
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§ame fate as the garrison. The Guadaloupe fngztt of §4 guns, 
and a namber of transports, were surrendered to the co(ft<^uerors. 
About twenty transports had been suirk or burnt during the siege. 
The land forces beeame prisoners to congress ; but the seamen and 
ships were assigned to the French a'dmiral. The Americans ob- 
tained a fine train of arti&ery, consisting of 75 brass ordnance* 
and 69 ii'on cannon^ howitzers, and mortars. 

On the 24th of October, a fleet destined fok^the relief of LorA 
Coniwallis arrived off the Chesapeake ; but, en receiving the newi^ 
of his surrender, they returned to New York. The fleet consist.* 
ed of $5 ships'of the line, two fifties, and eight frigates. When 
th^y appeared off the Chesapeake, the French made no manner of 
movement, though they had 3d ships of the line, being perhapi 
satisfied with their present success. Every argument and persua- 
sion was used with the Count de Grasse to induce him to aid the 
combined army in an operation against Charleston ; but the advanc* 
ed season, the orders of his court, * and his own engagements to be 
punctual to A certain time fixed fer his fiiture operations, prevent- 
ed his compliance. ■ His ifistructions had fixed his departure to the 
15th of October, and he had already exceeded that time. On the 
27th, the troops under the Marquis St. Simon began to embtfrk for 
the West indies, and about the 5th of November, de Grasse sailed 
fh>m the Chesapeake. ' 

MAMOBABLB BVXlVtS BECORDSO XV TBXS CHAPTBtt. 

1780 $ir Henry Clinton iendt 3000 troopt to the da/ of Chc9* 

apeake. 
Th^ French and Sfanishjleetjorm a conjunction in the Wett. 

Indict* 
Mr. Laurent taien in hi* postage to Solland^ 
Sir Joseph Torke leaves tke Hague. 

1781 Lieut, Col. Tarleton detached after Gen. Morgan hy vihotn 

he is d^eated. ', . » 

Sir George Modr^ey and Gen. Vaughan take St. Mustatia, St. 

Martin, and Saba. ' * 

. The French troops join the Americans under Washington. 
Sir Samuel Hooa and Count de Grasse engage. 
Lord ConvwaUis repairs to Vark Urxan ana Gloucester. 
, Is obliged to capitulate, and surrender Tark totoft and Ghu-' 

cester. 
JOt GrwcMmUfor'thc Weet indies. ^ 



CHAP. X. 

O^ the S7th of^ November, th^ IGng of bngfand went €6 ^"x 
house of pcers9 ftttd opeffe4 <lie tefBiotir of ^imntftt. 'HhMP' 
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4ebite8 toJk place^ on ftccoant of the ruinous manntr in which th% 
American war was continued ; but Lord North and his party, who 
thought they had not ^et carried things far enough, maintained a 
considerable majority in the house of commons., Mr. Burke had 
made several motions, relative to the release of Mr. Laurens from 
the Tower. However, at length, Mr. Laurens was brought before 
Lord Mansfield, on the last day of the year, in consequence of an 
order from the secretary of state, and was discharged u|x>d cer- 
tain conditions. 

. The naval force of France and Spain in the West Indies^ in the 
month of February, 178$, amounted to 60 ships of the line, and 
their land forces when joined would have formed a considerable ar- 
my. Jamaica had no more than six incomplete battalions of regu- 
lar troops and the militia of the island to defend it ; and therefore, 
in case of an attack, must have been soon conquered. The arriv- 
al of Sir George Rodney .with twelve sail of the line at.Barbadoes, 
and his subsequent junction with Sir Samuel' Hoo'd^s- squadron, to- 
gether with the arrival of three ships of the line 'from England a 
ftw daya afterwards, perhaps providentially sav^d Jamaica from 
falting into the hands of the enemy. The English ^eet at St. Lu- 
cia amounted to 36 ships- of the line, and the force Under de Orasae 
at Martinico to 34. The metal of the French is always heavier 
than than that of the English' in equal rates, so ^hat in this point 
the French had the advantage. 

The vAn.of the British fleet was commanded by Sir Samuel 
Hood, the centre by Sir George Rodney, and the rear by Admiral 
Sir Fraacia Drake. The three divisions of ^e French fleet were 
under Count de Graaae, Mons. de Vaudreuil, and Mens, de fio- 
.gainviUe. 

On the 8th of April, the French fleet'began to turn oi!t of Fort 
Royal harbour ejirly in the morning, with a great convoy binder 
their proteaioo, all bound to the French or Spanish ports in His- 
paiuola. .-De Grasse, in order to avoid any encounter on his paasagpe, 
nieant Co keep close in under the islands, till he had eluded the 
pursuit of the Esglish. However, their departure from the bay 
«was so speedily cbmmuhicated by signals from the.fHg^tes, and 
the English fleet was in such excellent preparation,' that aU the 
ships Were clear of Gross Islet Bay by noon, and pursued with the 
utmost expedition,; so that the French saved only a few hours, by 
being masters of the^time of departure. The Bn^ish gained sight 
of them under Efominique at night, and afterwaras regikated the 
pursuit by signals. 

Early the next morning, Count de Gra^se formed the Dhe of bat* 
tie, and thereby aflbrded an of^rtunity to bis convoy for proceed- 
ing on their course, while be retmiined to abide the consequences. 
The van of the English fleet first closed with the French centie, 
while the English centre and fear ircre becalmed. The -action coiu- 
aience4^^u^ nine o'clock on the ninth. Tlie Barfleur, Sir Sam- 
ii4^s own ship, had at^imes seven and .geiierallv three ships .firing 
u|9ii.hfi*» andlMoe fl^ <he division ea^cap^d encountering a dispro- 
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pOTtionate force. The firm and effeetiulTesistinee, tntb^wMch 
they supported all the efibrU of the enemy's superiority, was* to 
^e highest degree glorious. At length i the leading ships of th6 
centre were enabled tocorae up to their assistance. These were 
soon i<^lowed by Sir George Rodney in the Formidable, with his 
seconds, the Namur and the Duke, all of 90 ^ns s they made and^ 
supported a most tremendous fire. l>e Grasse now changed the 
nature of the action, and kept at such a distance daring the re* 
mainder of the engagement; as might prevent any thing decisive 
happening. The resbof the English fleet coming op, de Grassd 
withdi^w his* ships from' tho> aetidn; and evaded all the efforts ojT 
the English commanders for its renewal. Two of the French 
ships were so damaged; that ^ey were obliged to quit the fleet, 
and put into Guadaloapfe. • On the side of the Engli^, -the Royal 
Oak and the Montague suffered extrenaely ; but they were capable 

I of being repaired ' at- sea,- scr as not to be under the necessity of- 

' quitting the fl^ee. 

On the llth'the French 'fleet weathered Guadaloupc, and gained 
such a distance, that the body of their fleet could only be descried 
Irom the mast-heads of the British centre, and alt hopee of Sir 
George Rodney's -eoiniDg li^ witli them seemed to be at an end. 
In this critical situation, one of the French ships^ which had suf* 
ibred iii:the action^ waa jierceive^, about noon^ to fall off oonsid* 
tttJbfy from ^the the ^rei^ of the fleet to^ leeward. This produced^ 
flftgmds fronr^^ English adipiral for a general chase, which was 
so vigorous, thaa^e Agameknnon, and some others oi the hea^ 
most of theEngUsh fine^ were coming up so fast with this ship, that 
she mold assaredfy- h^e been cut off before evening, had not her 
ttgnalSrand'emineht ^lahffer induced de Grasse to bear dowU with 
bia whole fleet to her assistance. This movement put it out of the 
pwep of the Freneh to aVoid ^filing. The pursuing English fell 
pack i«tb their station, amd ia ctose line was formed. The Freneh 
also prepared for battle with the greatest resolution, and tlie nighj: 
passe^in preparatioiis on both sides* 

About seven o'eloek in the mormn^ of the ISth of April, the bat- 
tle commenced, and wa;i continued with unremitting fury until near 
the same hour in the evening. As. the English came up, they rang, 
ed slowly along the French tine, and close under their lee. Being 
so near, every, shot took effect, and the French ships being so full 
of men, the carnage in them was prodigious. The Formidable, Ad- 
miral Rodney's ship, fired near eighty broadsides, and it may be 
supposed the rest were not idle. The French stood and returned 
this dreadf^ fljre with the utmost firmness, each side fightii^, as 
if the honour and fate of their country were that day to be decided. 
Sir George Rodiiey in the Formidable, with hi^ seconds the Na- 
mur and the Duke, and immediately supported by the Canada, bej^ 
tweeo twelve and one o'clock, bore directly and with full sail 
athwtft the Frenth line, and successfiilly broke tjirough, about 
three ships short of llie eentre, where Count de Grasse command-' 
ed in the Y ille de Fans of . 110 gens. Being followed and support* ^ 
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«d by the wnMhider of lui division, md wearing round close opoa 
the enemy, he efTectually separated their line. Thi» bold adven- 
ture proved decisive. The battle lasted till sun set« for the French 
^ght with the ffreate^t bravery. 

The British met having now gained the wind of the French^ 
their general confusion was coinpleted. Hood's division had been 
long becalmed and kept qut or action ; but his head ships and 
part of his centre, m far st least as the Barfleur, which he himself 
commanded, came up at this juncture, and contributed to render 
the victory more, decisive. The Caesar, Glorieux, and Hector, 
toon struck their colours, but uottiU after they had made the most 
noble defence. 

Count de G^rssse was nobly supported^ even after the line was 
broken ; and the Diadem i a French 74, went down by a single 
broad-side, in a generous exertion to save him. The ViUe de Paris 
was almost reduced to a wreck,. but de Grasse still held o^t* At 
length, H(X>d in the Barfleur approachedi him Just at sun-set, snd 
poured in a ii/)o»t destruetive (ire. The ViUe de Paris supported 
4^11 these skocka for a quarter of 4n hour efiet, when she struck to 
Sir Samuel Hood. It was said, that, at tlie tune she struck, ^ere 
were but. three men ieit alive and iinhurt«on the upper deofc^ and 
that the Count was one of them. 

The Cesar was unfortunately set on fire, and Uew up in the 
night of the action. A lieutenant and fifty SngUsb seamen perti^- 
e(C with about 4(X> prisoners. . Tiie number ofthe Fre noh sUun Hi 
this engagement, and that ofthe ninth, was computed at dOOO, and 
near double that number wounded. Thr sihatt superiork^ of Brit* 
ish ships, in point of number, contributed nothing to the aiioeeaa 
ofthe day, as more of Hood's division.tban that di^rence amounto 
ed to, were prerented coming into aetioR through the want of wiod. 
The whole loss of the £Bgtisb, in kiled and woamded in the two 
actions, was stated only at V^(K of whklk.24ai weobe killed 9«i the 

In the ViUe de Paris were f^und thiity«6ix d^estS'of money;, 
destined to the pay and subsistence of the ixoafh in the deeigned 
attack on Jamuca. Sir Samuel Hood being j^ht in iMimuit ofthe 
scattered enemy, on the 19th he eame up and -took the Jasoa and 
Caton, of M guns each, and two frigates. 

Thus the French lost Mhi ships of the line : six weie m pee* 
session ofthe English, one had been sunk, and the Cesar Mew up 
after her capture. The English having joined off Cape TihenKm, 
and the French having noferce to the why ward. Sir George Rod* 
v^y proceeded with the disabled ships and priaes to Jaaaaica, as 
well for their repur, as the greater security of the island, should 
the combined fleet still venture upon the prosemtion of their fiir- 
mer i^^sign. Sir Samuel Hood was left with about S5 abipa «f the 
Tine, to keep the sea, and watch the motions of the enemy. 

I«et us now return to North America, where aH parties secntod 
to be heartily tired ofthe war. On the 5th of May, Sir Guy Carle- 
ton arrived at New 'York, and op^the 7th he wmte to 6en.^Waah« 
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inp^on, and sent him some 'public papers, that his ezcellency- 
might learn from them, the disposition that prevailed in the gor- 
ernment aild people of Great-Britain, relative to the makings of a 
peace with AmeMca. 

The British administration having resolved upon abandoning all 
ofiensive operations in America* the scheme of evacuating all the 
weakest posts in the United States was adopted. Accordingly, on^ 
the 11th of July, Savannah was^ evacuated, and the Americans im- 
mediately took possession of it, tke works and town being left 

, perfect. 

* On the Htb of December^ Gen. Leslist wba commanded at 
Charleston,' completed the embarkation of hia troops on his quit* 

' ting tbattown.^ Gen. Waytie, with the legion and light infantry, 

. had been before their works for several days, by order of <;^en.* 

Greene. It was hinted^ to him from Gen. LesUe, through a certain 

1 mediinm that if> they were permitted to embark without interrupt 

^ tion,> every care should be taken for the preservation of the town. 

Wayne was directed to aeeede to the proposal, the British also 

- a^eeing not to fire on the town after getting ott board. The con- ~ 

. ditions being fuUy understood by both parties,. Charleston was 
evacuated and possessed without the least confusion, the Americaa 
advance following close on the British rear. The governor was 
conducted into his capital the same day, the civil poBee establish- 

f ed the day following, and on the third the town was opened for 
business. O^i th;e 17[tb, the British v^ossed, the bar, and went. 

, to sea. . . , 

Every thing now seemed to announce thfe approach* of peace.*^ 
The American commissioners expedited the negociation with the 
utmost assiduity, and on the 30th of Kovember, provisional arti- 
eles were agreed upon and signed, to take effect whenevet terms 
of peace should be finally settled with the court of Fratice. The 
business was finished so privately and unexpectedly that the min- 
isters and ambassadors, as well as others in and about the court of 
Versullea, were surprised upon hearing the news*^ 

We must not here avoid mentioning an unfortunate event, which 
happened at the close of the still more unfortunate American war. 
Ten mep of war, including Count de Grasse's ships, with a large 
fleet of ,merchaotiiieii fronv Jstmaiea, suffered exceedingly 1:^ a 
tremendous gale of wind off Newfoundland, on the 17th of Sep- 
tember. The VUle de Paris and tlie Glorieux foundered, and only 
one man out-of the oomplemcnt of both ships escaped to. tell the 
melancholy tale. The Hector also sunk ; but being descried in 
Ume by a snow that^ made towards them, the crew were saved. 
The Ramilies went down, but her people were saved by the mer- 
chantmen in company. The Centaur was likewise lost, and all her 
company, except twelve, with the captain, who got into the only 
remaining boat They traversed a space of near. 800 miles in the 

' Atlantic ocean, without compass or quadrant, and witli a blanket 
for a sail. They had only two biscuits divided among them trery 
tventy-four hoom i and as much water during that space to every 
A 'A 2 
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man, ts tlie seek of a nine bottle brokcii oflT would bold. At the : 
exptrxtion of sixteen dajrs, when the last divisioB of biACBit and ' 
water bad been made, to tbetv ineicpresslbte jo^* they discovered . 
the Portuguese island of Fayal, where they safe^ arrired at nighty ; 
find receited ef ety asaiatanee their melancholy sitoation deBdanded. 

On the ad of September, l?8i3, the definitive treaties between ! 
Great^9ritatn, France, and Spain, were ti^d at Veraaifies by the \ 
!Dttke of Ma»che8ter, and the plenipotentiariea of the aaid Court. : 
• Qn the same day, the definitive treaty w^ Great-Britaia and the ; 
United Statea of America was also signed at Paris, by £>avid • 
Hartley, Eac|. the Bvittsh. plenipoteiitiary, and the plenipoteiitiaries 
of the said state. 

By the articlea of tbas tr^nify^ his Britimiilc majesty aeknowfedg- [ 
ed the independence of the United StateiP of IfewHainpehire, f 
Maasachunetta day, RlK)d»Uland and Provi^ee Plantationa, 1 
Connecticut, Neyr-Votk, New-Jef9ey« PennsjHIyaniAi Oelaware, m 
MaiTland, Virf^nia, the Carcdtaaaand Georgia. He akorelin* ^ 
quished all claims to the government of them» and conaehted to 
tveat with them aa free and independent; people. Their boimdariea 
were aUo settled, and they were allowed the liberty of ftahiajg asui 
Caymg fiah, aa usual, on the banka of Newfoundland. 

The particulars of the treaty between Great-BritaiQ^ France, 
and Spain wiK be Ibund in our Uistwy of Rnglaady to which it more | 
properly belongs. I 

Thus ended the wihappy American wai^ which added to Ae j 
national debt of the mother country one hundred and twenty m^- | 
lijDAPt besides the lose of many thouaaiide of our bra;re8t officers. ;• 
soldiers, aind seamen, to the eternal in^upy and disgrace of thoae ; 
ministers, who advised and earned, it o», contrary to the general ; 
voice of the people f 

MftJCOEA»LS BTMTS nB«0«I>«l> TV TR19 OHArrXS. 

. ^ .• , ^ ' ■ • ' 

1781 jMlr. Laurew lUsehurged/k&m hk confthemttA in the Totper : 

i^- London. __ 

1783 ^ Tiufjketi of Sir Gearg9 Modngf and Qnmt dt Cratf^ meet in: : 
the Wfitt'Jkdie*, ' • 

TTiey engage^ and CouM de Gratte i» d^aud and uiken. 
Savannah evacuated fy the BriHth forces. 
. Md (fttrfMrds CharUtton in South Carolina^ 

Browionai articUg of peaqe tigned behoepf'fke J^ithb and 
Amfiriean eommiHioners, 
17fl& Tke definitive treatiee Hgned Setpetn Great-Btifaint France^ 
Spain, and Amerim* 
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^— -— f- ProblKe L-aa(^fl^«Q<i Bircctoif > ':\v/jv;" 

' ^spirifis^c^s^^ '£^i^st »f the Uxfifli Nisi Priris, 2 i^C tni. 

fiDiSk^neVCoinTnentaries ohr.thc! Laws of fiogtatid, 4vols. tim^. 
hc^mtiiM^n^^^ ■ ■•■;:' ■• .;;-;^.' /..^^v:^; 
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'•^Uoban^s' Domestic. Medi&ifte or Fatii^y 1^yiitei«ii i* ' • ' . . !/ 

U'^lPs Systemof Sxir^y, oei^improired edition,. 4 vcifti^ fi^O/ ' " ' •/• 
f'^rjohn Bell's D»cbur>e on the Katare itqd Ctt^ of WbiCnds^ 2vls.Si^. * !' *' .' 
[ !&eU on the Mynag^siient of Ulcers ' : , ; . . . ' .:*•<'- : 

' prowaV ElementVc^ Medicine, KVUiedt^ IT. Be^^ :• >•• 

^ ^heselden's Anatomy, ilew edition ;•; • . .v-:^, 

'^annn's Zoonomia or Laws of df*gaAit X^if^* 2^ vols; /../.. . V 

; ^^enman'a Practice of Midwifery . ! i " N 

; -pdinbmrgh New Dispensatoryj new e^tibil, improved b]f Vff*!^^' ■:.. 
\y% ' c«ii» of Edinburgh . ' >>= 

%melUe's Anatomical Tablei 

mUidt'sftre^eal Pocket Book . r' 

Hamilton's Midwifery 

Hooper's Compendious Medical'Dic^onary 

C^incyVMedical Lexicon; improved and enUi^d 

Thompson's Family Physician *'*.-' 

Totumis^endV Onide to Healjfli ' ; \ * * . '• . ' / • 

'White on Lying in Women. ;. ^ ,-'.;■' ' .. 

' WilUch's Lectures on Diet a^ Reeimeh . /. s . V . 

Waller's PhisioloCT^ -: ^ •' V!^- . v'^ ^?. ; '••"".»;' ' •' ' ; 

Chaptal's Chemistry " • > • a . •' ; . ^. *. -;: 

Penman'aAphoriTOSoftthfe . 

jSttayeon Suspended animatidn ■/'. ' \ ;• .. ; . •: , ' • ; .: •''.'■ '. j • ." 

n ]fkrmjrtr0i\»»s Art of prcservi^^^ •' : >, * > • 

■ '^ /M^A * ^^y.,^i\i:"\ Orn theThith an)^ Exi^^enpy of RtUsaiMi; • . i . ^ 
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Btkir'6 Sermons^ neW and complete edition; 3 vdIs. 8t«. 

Brown's Concordance to tt|e H0I7 Scriptures' 

Dictionary «f the .Bible 

Bibles, various sizes and prices ^ 

Beauties of the Bible 

Baaf an*s Grace abounding 

— Pilgrim's Brof^ss , H*. 

— — — Minor Works 

Holy WaK> * 

Baxter's Saint's Rest ■ 
'■ Qall to the Unconverted ^ 

Backus on Regeneration 

Centaur not Fabulous, in Letten to a Fnen(|j by Dr. y>0MTkf^ 
Calvinism Improved 

I^avies' Sermons, 2* vols V ~ % 

Dickenson's five Discou[rset. 
Doddridge's Rise and Progress of Rellj^ion in the SouU 

■ ' ■ Ten Sermons on Regeneration. 
Edwards* History of R^emptioQ^ 
Edwards on the Will . ' ^ 

■ on the AfTection^ 

Exercises of Piety by Zollikofer r 
Eirskine's Gospel Sonnets 
Enfield's Biographical Semom 

Evidence of Revealed Religion, by Mendon Association" 
Fordy^e's Addresses to Youi\g Men 

I t ■ — Serm.pns to Tpung. Wpmen, 
Fuller's Gospel its own Witness,. 
— ^ Gospel worthy of all. Acceptation 
Fleming on th€ FulP.illng of the Scriptures « 
Hunter's Sacred Biography, 4 vols. 
Hervey's Meditations and Contemplationfiu 
Henry on the ^Sacraiii^n^ , 
■ ' ■■' . OB Prayer* . 
Ikathrop*s Sermons .on ^artoas«iil|jectt 

^ Evans' Sketches of the Denomination^ of the Christiao World 
ILives of Watts and Doddridge 
X.ife of Howard / 

Life and Religio^Xftbours.of Susannah Anthony 
Mason on Self Knowledge 

McEwen on theTypes,Figure8 and AUegoriet of i^OId Testament. 
Mason's Select Remains 
Kewton on the Prophecies . 
Ileckar on Religious Opinions - 
Orton's Discourses to the Ag«td 
F^ey's View of the Evidence' of Chiistii9i^ 
' ■ ■■ " Natural Theology 
Foor Man's HeJ^ and Ydung Man's G^de 
Porteus' Lectures on the Gospel of St Matthew . , * 

~-- on the Evidence of the Qhristian Bdigrfoii 
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^y JosefiH AvefyJ 

Howe's Def0Ut Exercises of t^e Heart 

Religious Courtship, or the Necessity of marrying Religious Bus# 

bsnds and Wives only 
Cheap Repository Tracts, Moral and Refigious> 3 vols. 
Scougad's Life of Ood in the Soul of Man 
Seraphical Toung Shepherd 
Stodard on Judgment 
Science' of Sanctity 

Sacred Mirror, or a CompemcUous Vi^ of Scripture Histo^ 
Study of the Bible 
Bible Stories 
Travels of Cyrat>, to wideii i»ailAeted a BisCdUrse on the MythsjU 

oey a/Kl Theology of the Pagans 
Trumbu&on Revelations / 

Columbian Miscellany, containing a variety of ehtertaining vA 

instructive matter 
Verm's Complete Dutv of Man 
Watts' Logic on the right Use of Reason 

■ • on the Improvement of the Mind 

■ Miscellaneous Thoughts^ in prose and trefse 
«^-«- Lyric Poems 

— . Beauties, selected from his writings 
VTinchester's Lectures on the Prophecies to be f^uUUleft 

I Dialogues on Universal Restoration 

WUberforce's Practical View of the Prevailing ReUgidtU it^iimi 

of Professed Christians 
Process and Empire of Chriil, a t)6efll \ ^ ^ 

Sacred and Profane History E^tortMsed^ BeHJAttilA TttOcV, 
Vniversalism Confounds and Destroys itself 
l¥hitby's Oisco^irses / 

Watts' Psalms and Hymns, various ikt^ ttdpiPieai 
Slenleiiti fltf MomB^ 
Blossoms of Morality 
Ramsay's Life of Washington . 

Bancroft's Life of Washington 
Thompson's Seasons 
Iffofttgomery'^ Poemt • 
Thompson's Answer to Thomas Pune 

Seneca's Morals , 

pleasing Instructor 
Humphreys' Works 
Rowson's Poems 
Robinson Crusoe 
Boyle's Voya^ 
Dreamer's pictionary 
Jest Book 

Complete Fortune Teller 
Select Poetry 
Junius' Letters 

Fisher's Young Man's Compai^oii^ 
Amestean Songster ^ ' ^ , 



Columbiaa MitceH^y 

Skjf Lark 

Echo, or Federal Songster 

Union Son|^-book» or Ainerican Sky Laiic 

Victory, or Britistk Harmony, a collection of new 80ng9> 

Adams* Flowers of Modern Travels 

Anderson's Embassy to Cbin^ 

American Spectator, or Matrimonial Preee|itor 

D' Argenson's Essays, Civ|l» Morale Litenffy and PoUtipal^ 

Alcoran, or Bible of Mahomet 

Advertisement for a Husband, or Adventures of Beltndft 

Johnson's Dictionary of the English Language, dvo. 

Walker's Dictionary h 

Johnson!s Dictionary in Miniature 

Alexander's Dictionary 

Pfcrry's Dictionary 

Webster's Dictionary 

Rowson's Dictionary 

Aikin's Letter to his Son 

Amusing Companion 

Adams* Arithmetic 

Pike's Arithmetie 

Walch's Arithmetie 

Temple's'Arithmetic 

Rember's Arithmetic 

Arabian Nights* Entertainment , 3 vob 

Broad Grins, by-Georm Colmanthe yowger^ 

Rlair's Lectures on Rhetoric* 2 vols. 8vo« 

■ Do. Do. abridged- 
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